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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 


For 


MAR C H, 1817. 





Mr. Urpan, March 8. 
AM confident that you will not 
object to finding a corner (an 
obscure one there is not in your Ma- 
gazine) for the following proverb, 
which is quoted in Sigaor Montucci's 
excellent Collection of * Italian Ex- 
tracts,” as being as old (for Wisdom 
is not young) as the year 1300. | be- 
lieve, the more it is considered, the 
more its truth and importance will 
de felt— 
“ Insegnare é cosa di Necessita, 
Dilettare @ cosa di Suavita, 
Ma Muovere é di Vittoria.” 
And it must be so; for an address to 
the reason will have little effect, un- 
less an impression is made on the 
feclings. The voice of “ the Char- 
mer” will not, | trust, be less attended 
to, when delivered through the or- 
gan of the beautiful Italian language. 
The Proverb is au Address (im- 
plied at least) to the best feelings of 
our nature, and therefore deserves 
attention, in whatever language it 
is conveyed. Should you admit it 
iuto your Magazine, it may perhaps 
excite some Correspondent of yours, 
who has a taste for the beauties of 
the Italian language, and a sense of 
the value of important (I might say 
sublime) truths, to transfuse (as far 
as may be done) those beauties into 
our language, or at least to give 
those truths the advantage (with a 
still greater to those who become ac- 
quainted with and feel them) of ap- 
pearing in an Evglish dress. 
Yours, &c. Ruricora. 
rr 
Mr. Urpan, Jan. 26. 
BEG to offer my acknowledge- 
ments to G. W.M. for the infor- 
mation conveyed to me in p. 400 of 
your last Volume; and to acquaint 
him that the perusal of the note in 


p- 156, of “ Somerville’s History of 


Great Britaiu during the Reign of 
Queen Anne” induced me to apply 
some time since to Sir George Clerk 
for the inspection of his Aacestor’s 





Annotations upon the Memoirs ge- 
nerally and truly ascribed to Mr. 
Lockhart; and, having explained to 
him the nature of the papers | was 
arranging for the press, | ventured 
to suggest that the addition of Sir 
John Clerk's MS notes would be a 
valuable appendage to them, as tend- 
ing to illustrate that portion of Mr.. 
Lockhart’s Work which relates to the 
Union : but Sir George's absence upon 
the Continent proves an obstacle to 
my wishes. 

For the information of such of 
your Readers as may be unacquaint- 
ed with the Memoirs, and with the 
character of their Author, allow me, 
Mr. Urban, to add, that Somerville 
makes frequent use of that perform- 
ance, gives his reasons for relying 
upon Mr. L.'s testimony, says that he 
had excellent access to information, 
and acknowledges that, with abate- 
ment for the Author's political pre- 
judices, his Memoirs may be adinit- 
ted as an authoritative voucher for 
many important facts. Somerville 
had found among the papers at Peny- 
cuik a copy of the Memoirs, with 
notes by Sir John Clerk, bart. woo 
was a Commissioner for treating of 
the Union, and in many pvuints dif- 
fered in his political principles and 
conduct from his colleague Mr. Lock- 
hart, so that his annotations may be 
considered as corrective of any errors 
into which Mr. L. might fall whilst 
writing under impressions of party 
heat, by which the best and most able 
men are naturally biassed. 

I have great reason to hope, that 
G. W. M. will not be disappointed in 
the expeciations he has tormed of 
the Lockhart papers, and that he will 
be more especially gratified by the 
perusal of the correspondence with 
ihe Chevalier de St. George, and of 
the detailed adventures of his son. 
The Work, which will appear to- 
wards the close of April, in (wo quar- 
to volumes, admirably councets with 
the Stuart and Callocen papers, and 

Tr) 
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is calculated to excite and reward the 
attention of ali lovers of national his- 
tory and politica! anecdote. 

Philip Lord Wharton, who died at 
W ow burn in 1695, was the fourth, and 
not the first Peer of his family, as 
deseribed by J. B. p. 328 of your Oc- 
tober Magazine. He was a staunch 
Whig; and his daughter Philadel- 
phia having married Sir Geo. Lock- 
hart, the Lord President, her tather 
interfered in the education of his 
grandson George L. the Author of 
the Memoirs, &c. and in vain at- 
tempted to suppress the Jacobite and 
Tory principles which the lalter 
seems very early to have imbibed. 
In the Wharton genealogy I tind no 
mention of Sir Polycarpus Wharton, 
inguired for by J. B. 

Yours, &c. Anta, AUFRERE. 


= 


Mr. Urran, March 12. 

} AVING heard that that antient 

relick, London Wall, was about 
to be pulled down, | repaired thither 
a few days since, to survey ils ruins, 
before the hand of Modern Improve- 
ment shall have swept them away 
from the surface of the earth. 

The present remains are in length 
75 yards; their height about nine 
feet; and thickness six. On the North 
side the wall has been undermined, 
and shews a layer of Roman bricks 
level with the pavement of the street, 
ao undoubted proof of its antiquity. 
The texture of the wall is, like all 
other Roman remains, exceedingly 
firm and well cemented. 

London Wall is stated to have been 
built by Theodosius about the year 
368, who also repaired several Cities 
and Castles, and fortified others. He 
Jeft, says one of the Historians of 
London (Noorthouck), every thing so 
secure, that peace was preserved in 
Britain till the departure of the Ro- 
mans in the reign of Honorius, A.D. 
A02. 

In the reign of King John part of 
the old wall, which had beea demo- 
jished after the Norman Conquest, 
was repaired, and carried up of the 
same thickness, and a height of be- 
tween eight and nine feet, by the 
Barons. 

Upon this was raised a wall wholly 
of brick, terminating in battlements, 
two feet four inches thick, and about 
eight feet inheight. The whole was 


[ March, 
adorned by upwards of forty stately 


towers. 

Our forefathers were so careful to 
preserve this wall clear from ineum- 
brance and prejudice, that they passed 
a law that no tenement should be 
built within 16 feet of the walls. 

This fragment, emphatically called 
London Wall, being, though uot the 
only portion, one of a very few now 
remaiaing open to view in the metro- 
polis, it would be creditable to the 
taste of the city, to direct that any 
modern improvement might be su 
contrived as to spare it from de- 
struction. 

The other fragments of the walls 
of London, which occur to my recol- 
lection, are those in Cripplegate 
Church-yard, and in Little Bridge- 
street, Biack Friars. 

Yours, &c. 
— 
Tour through various Parts of the 

Nernertanns and Germany in 

1815. (Continued from page 104.) 

N my last letter 1 gave a brief 

sketch of the History of the Prince 
of Hainaalt down to the beginuing of 
the 15th century, at which period 
the Counts of Hainault possessed the 
Sovereignty of Holland, Zealand, and 
Friesland. This rich inheritance de- 
volved in 1417 upon Jacoba, the 
only daughter of William Count of 
Haiault, and Margaret of Burgundy 
The records of history seldom pre- 
sent a narrative more interesting 
than that of the Princess Jacoba of 
Hainault. 


G.O.P.T. 


Sunt lacryme rerum, et mentem mor- 
talia tangunt. 

For a detailed account of her mis- 
fortunes, I refer your Readers to 
Shaw's Sketches of the History of 
the Austrian Netherlands; from which 
1 chiefly extract the following 
abridgement, Connected by consan- 
guinity and affinity with some of the 
most illustrious families in Europe, 
and distinguished by beauty and men- 
tai accomplishments, Jacoba was 
married, at the age of fifteen, to the 
Duke of Touraine, the second son 
of Charles the Sixth, King of France, 
who, by thedeath of his elder brother, 
became Dauphin a few months after 
their marriage. The flattering pro- 
a which was opened to her by 
this alliance soon vanished; for the 
Dauphin in the second year of his 

marriage 
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marriage died suddenly, uot with- 
out suspicion of having been poisoned 
by his unnatural mother Isabella of 
Bavaria, to whom may be applied 
the character given by Dr. Robert- 
son of Catherine of Medici, that * her 
boundless and daring ambition never 
recoiled from any action necessary 
towards attaining the objects which 
she had in view.” No sooner did 
Jacoba become a widow, than her 
father, with the view of strengthen- 
ing the inheritance of the House of 
Hamault, planned a matrimonial al- 
liance for his daughter with the Duke 
of Brabant, a Prince who had neither 
personal nor meatal accomplishments 
to win the heart of Jacoba. Her fa- 
ther, however, upon his death-bed 
requested that she would give her 
hand to the Duke of Brabant; and his 
request was backed by the solicita- 
tion of her mother, who foresaw that 
the match would ultimately prove 
advantageous to the House of Bur- 
guody, from which the Duke of Bra- 
baut was sprung. Jacoba, from de- 
fereace to her parents, who were in- 
fluenced solely by motives of state po- 
licy, consented at the age of eighteen 
to be united to a man for whom she 
had ne affection. This ill-advised step 
proved the grand source of her subse- 
quent misfortunes: soon after their 
marriage, an occasion presented itself 
of exhibiting the conduct of her hus- 
band in a light which converted the 
indifference of Jacoba into feelings of 
the utmost contempt. Her uncle 
Joho of Bavaria, having asserted a 
groundless claim to Holland and Hain- 
aull, took up arms in the former 
province; and Jacoba, who was graced 
with boih Minervas, took the tield at 
the head of her troops of Hainault, 
and performed prodigies of valour, 
which were rendered ineffectual by 
the pusillanimity of her husband, who 
spread dejection and dismay among 
the ranks of the Brabanters, At 
length, that he might hide his shame, 
he drew away his forces from Hol- 
Jand, commanding Jacoba to follow 
him into Brabant; and an ignomini- 
ous peace was concluded with Joha 
of Bavaria. In that age of romance 


and chivalry, when ladies used to 
appear in the field of battle, armed 
cap-a-pee, we may easily conceive the 
impression which the dastardly con- 
duct of the Duke of Brabaut was 
likely to make upon the mind of his 
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high-spirited and martial consort : 
she was filled with shame and disgust, 
and, upon her return to Court, she 
gave vent to her feelings in strong 
and indignant terms. This want of 
policy on her part produced the 
effect that might naturally be ex- 
pected upon a narrow and base mind. 
Neglecting the Princess, the Duke 
gave himself up to the lowest grati- 
fications; and, not satisfied with es- 
tranging himself from ber society, 
he treated her with every mark of 
contumely, harshness, apd brutality. 
Personal neglect from such a man, 
under all the circumstances of the 
case, could only excite, in the mind 
of Jacoba, remorse for having be- 
stowed her hand without being able 
togive her heart; but his brutal treat- 
weut, which must have alienated the 
affection of auy woman, was intoler- 
able to Jacoba; her contempt was 
now changed ioto resentment; and, 
giving way to the dictates of anger, 
she formed the resolution of with- 
drawing entirely from her husband 
and from Brabant, and retiring into 
her native country, Hainault. This 
resolution she carried into effect in 
the full lustre of her beauty, and 
when she had attained only her twen- 
tieth year. With a beart susceptible 
of all the tenderness of love, and fecl- 
ing the anguish of the bitterest dis- 
appointment in her union with the 
Duke of Brabant, she availed herself 
ofa plea for dissulving it, which had 
been thought so powertul an objec- 
tion to the marriage, as to render a 
Papal dispensation accessary, namely, 
the nearness of blood; and while she 
sought, upon that ground, to annul 
her marriage with the Duke of Bra- 
bant, she happened to cast her eyes 
upon a Prince who quickly made a 
complete conquest of her heart; and 
this was no other than the handsome, 
the brave, and accomplished Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, the young- 
est brother of Henry the Fifth, Kiog 
of England. — Jacoba, at their first 
interview, had made a visible impres- 
sion upon the Duke of Gloucester; 
and the ardour of their mutual at- 
tachment soon arose to such a height 
as is seldom met with, except in the 
fancy of Poets.—But, although the 
Duke of Gloucester was captivated 
by the charms of Jacoba, he was not 
dead to ambition ; and the prospect 
of attaining the sovereigaty of so 
many 
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many rich and powerful provinces 
stimulated his eageruess to annul the 
former marriage of Jacoba. But, 
whilst the fond pair were indulging 
the hope of a speedy accomplishment 
of their wishes, a powerful obstacle 
to their union arose in a kinsman of 
Jacoba—namely, Philip Duke of Bur- 
guody, who, already waster of large 
domains in the Netherlands, was am- 
bitious to augment the power of his 
House in that country. He aspired 
to the fair inheritance of the Princess 
of Hainault; and, with that view, he 
resolved to use all the efforts of po- 
litical intrigue to prevent her union 
with the Duke of Gloucester. But, 
notwithstanding his powerful oppo- 
sition to the match, especially in the 
English Court, where his iufluence 
was very considerable, he was unable 
to hinder the lovers from accomplish- 
ing their purpose. The former mar- 
riage of Jacoba was annulled by the 
Pope; and the Princess of Hainault 
came to England, where she was re- 
ceived with the most flattering marks 
of attention by the Kiog and the 
Court, and married with pomp to the 
Duke of Gloucester, who now took 
the title of Count of Hainault, Hol- 
Jand, and Zealand. After some time, 
the Duke, accompanied by a body of 
English troops, passed over with the 
Vrincess into Hainault, and every 
thing seemed to promise to Jacoba 
an uninterrupted enjoyment of public 
and domestic felicity; but this sun- 
shine of prosperity was of short dura- 
tion, and Jacoba’s union with the 
Duke of Gloucester proved to her 
a source of greater misery than she 
had yet experienced. Soon after her 
return to Hainault, she began to ex- 
perience the effects of the resentment 
of the Duke of Burgundy, who in- 
veighed with the utmost severit 

against the levity of her conduct; see | 
after loud complaints of the wrong 
done to the Duke of Brabant, he 
joined his troops to those of that 
Prince, to oppose the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who was defeated with great 
slaughter at Braine in Hainault. The 
Duke returned to England with the 
view of collecting a force sufficient to 
make head against his antagonists.— 
Jacoba at first had determined to ac- 
company him thither; but, overcome 
by the importunate supplications of 
the citizens of Mons, the capital of 
Hainault, who promised to defend her 
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during the absence of the Duke, she 
consented to fix her abode in that 
city, until succours should arrive from 
England ; but she soon had cause to 
repent of the confidence she had 
placed in their promises ; for the peo- 
ple of Mons having been seduced from 
their allegiance by the intrigues of 
the Duke of Burgundy, she was com- 
pelled to surrender, and was conveyed 
asa prisonertoGhent. The courage 
and address of Jacoba did not forsake 
her in this extremity. Disguising her- 
self in man’s apparel, and passing 
through the streets of Ghent by night, 
she found means to escape into her 
province of Holland, where she soon 
found herself at the head of a numer- 
ous force, with which she overpowered 
her disaffected subjects in that pro- 
vince. The Duke of Burgundy, who, 
under the pretext of supporting the 
rights of the Duke of Brabant, had 
an cye to the aggrandisement of his 
own House, alarmed at the success 
of Jacoba in Helland, advanced with 
his army into that country, where he 
defeated an English force which had 
been sent thither in aid of the Prin- 
cess, This was a severe blow to Ja- 
coba, which was followed by fresh 
disasters in other parts of her domi- 
nions. These calamities were followed 
by domestic troubles, which more 
deeply affected her mind. Pope Mar- 
tin the Fifth having triumphed over 
Benedict the Thirteenth, by whom the 
first marriage of Jacoba had been an- 
nulled, was prevailed upon by the 
Duke of Burgundy to confirm that 
marriage, and to issue a bull dissolv- 
ing the second marriage, with the ad- 
dition of a severe clause, by which the 
Princess was restrained from marry- 
ing the Duke of Gloucester, even if 
she should become a widow by the 
death of the Duke of Brabant. But 
the blow that imprinted the deepest 
wound on the mind of Jacoba was 
the inconstancy of the Duke of Glou- 
cester, who, under various pretexts, 
which thinly veiled his passion for the 
daughter of Lord Cobham, whom he 
afterwards married, declared his pur- 
pose of separatmg himself from the 
Princess of Hainault, thereby leaving 
a stain upon his memory which all 
his great and popular qualities will 
never be able to efface. Pressed by 


the armies of the Duke of Burgundy, 
deserted by her perfidious subjects, 
forsaken by the ungrateful Duke of 

Gloucester, 
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Gloucester, the unfortunate Jacoba, 
after many displays of a noble and 
valorous spirit, was obliged to yield 
to the Duke of Burgandy; and the 
terms which he prescribed were of 
such a nature, as plainly declared the 
motives by which his conduct had 
been actuated. By one article it was 
stipulated, that ali the duminions of 
Jacoba were to be governed by him- 
self, with the title of her Lieutenant. 
By another, that, being nuw a widow 
by the death of the Duke of Brabaut, 
she should never contract a future 
marriage without the cowsent of the 
States of her Provinces, aud of the 
Duke of Burgundy. Jacoba was not 
more than twenty-seven years of age 
when these rigorous terms were im- 
posed upon her; she submitted to her 
hard fate with a magnanimity becom- 
ing her character as a herowe; aod 
being divested of all authority as a 
Sovereign, while she retained the 
name, she retired into the province 
of Zealand, where she lived upon a 
sleader revenue which she derived 
from the parsimony of the Duke of 
Burguady. There, io those islands 
that are surrounded by the Scheld, 
where, dividing itself into many chan- 
nels, it pours its waters into the 
ocean, she indulged those melancholy 
reflections which the unhappy vicis- 
situdes of her life suggested. Some- 
times, to relieve her melancholy, she 
joined in the village sports, and in- 
stituted exercises in horsemanship, or 
inarchery. In these exercises, where- 
in she excelled, and which were so 
congenial tv ber active aud martial 
spirit, she was delighted to win the 
prize, and to be proclaimed by the 
voice of the villagers Queen of the 
rural sports. In this manner did Ja- 
coba pass her time during a period of 
two years, her beauty as yet but little 
impaired by time or the sorrows of 
her life—when Love, which had prov- 
ed tober the source of so many dis- 
tresses, Once more surprised her in 
her retirement, and prepared for her 
new misfortuses. Among the Lords 
of Holland whe had been the most 
adverse to the interests of Jacoba, 
and who on that account bad been 
rewarded by the Dake of Burgundy, 
was Francis Borselen, Lord of Mar- 
tendyke. This nobleman bad large 
estates ia Zealand, where he frequent- 
ly resided. His vpposition to the in- 
terests of Jacoba had long kept him 
at a distance from that Princess, till 
a 
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an accidental circumstance gained 
him access to her acquaintance. Mar- 
garet of Burgundy, the mother of Ja- 
coba, having sent to her daughter a 
present of a fine horse from Hainault, 
aud Jacoba, from the extreme mean- 
ness of the Duke of Burgundy, being 
unable to reward the person by whom 
the horse had been brought, so libe- 
rally as she wished; Borselen, who 
had fcarned her distress from a do- 
mestic, took occasion to present a 
large sum of money with such grace 
and delicacy, that Jacoba, touched 
with his geuerous sympathy, forgot 
ali the prejudices which she had en- 
tertained against him, and intimated 
her wish to have an opportunity of 
thanking her benefactor 1 persou.— 
Kindness from a person whom she 
had long considered as an enemy 
hd melted the tender heart of Jacuba 
iato feelings of admiration and gra- 
titude, and personal acquaintance 
prepossessed her still more iv his 
favour (for Borselen to a graceful 
person joined the most engaging man- 
nets). At length her inclination for 
this nobleman, growing from the 
solitude in which she lived, and per- 
haps also from the hard restraiuts 
imposed upon ber, became so strong 
that she could no longer conceal the 
impression he had made upon her, 
and love took possession of ber heart. 
The charms of Jacoba had inspired 
Borselen with a reciprocal passion ; 
and she, forgetting the disparity of 
rank and the engagements by which 
she was fettered, united herself with 
him by a private marriage. 

The Duke of Burgundy, who had 
employed spics to watch the conduct 
of Jacoba, was no sooner apprised 
of this marriage, than he hastened to 
draw from it that advantage which 
it afforded to his ambitrwox. While 
he wes inwardly pleased, he affected 
violent indignation. He osdered Bor- 
seica to be apprehended, and conveyed 
feom Zealand to the Castle of Rupel- 
monde in Flanders, situated at the 
coniluence of the Rupel and the 
Scheld. With a view to alarw the 
Princess, he caused a report to be 
spread that the life of Burselen was 
to atone for the presumption of 
which he had been guilty. ‘the Prin- 
cess of Hainault, anxious to save her 
husband from the danger ia which 
his attachment to ber iad involved 
him, collected a small force in Zea- 
land; aud, having armed some vessels, 


sailed 
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sailed up the Scheld, in the hope of 
surprising Rupelmonde, and deli- 
vering her husband. On her ap- 
proach to Rupelmonde, she learned 
that her design had been discovered, 
that a large force was assembled to 
oppose her, and that the Duke him- 
self wasin the Castle. Disappointed 
in her scheme, Jacoba requested that 
she might be permitted, from her ves- 
sel, to speak with her cousin the Duke 
of Burgundy ; and the Duke not de- 
cliniag the conference, she inquired 
with all the anxiety that love and fear 
could dictate, if her husband was yet 
alive. — {In answer to this question, 
the Duke gave orders, that Borselen 
should be brought forth on the ter- 
race that bordered the river, when 
the Princess, with the ardour that 
was natural to her, traasported with 
joy at the sight of a person so dear, 
and forgetting that she gave herself 
into the power of the Duke, instantly 
sprang from her vessel upon the 
shore, and ran with eagerness Lo em- 
brace her husband. 

Philip had now obtained the advan- 
tage which he sought; and, detaining 
the Princess, wrought so powerfully 
on her fears for her husband, ihat, in 
order to purchase his freedom and his 
life, she consented to yield up to the 
Duke of Burgundy the entire Sove- 
reigoty of all her dominion: so high 
a price did the ambition of the Duke 
require for the ransom of Borselen! 
Having thus obtained the object to 
whicb he had long aspired, the Duke 
took possession of the States of Jaco- 
ba; and those Provinces, accustomed 
to his controul, avd by his arts indis- 
posed towards their Sovereign, sub- 
mitted quietly to his Government. 
In return for the ample concessions 
of Jacoba, certain estates were as- 
signed to ber in Holland and Zealand, 
which she, setting 00 bounds to her 
affection for her husband, bestowed in 
free gift on Borselen, who was created 
Count of Ostervant by Philip, and 
decorated with the Order of the Gol- 
den Fleece. 

Thus was acquired by Philip Duke 
of Burgundy, and by him transmitted 
to his descendants, the Province of 
Hainault, and with it the Provinces 
of Holland, Zealand, and Friesland, 
This Prince has been distinguished by 
the title of Philip the Good, an ap- 
peilation to which he is in some de- 
gree entitled from the general mild- 
ness of his government; but impar- 


tial History will always reproach him 
with the wrongs done to the Countess 
of Hainault; and his unkind and un- 
generous treatment of this Princess, 
his kinswoman; and the unfair advan- 
tage that he drew from her errors in 
conduct, errors that merit great in- 
dulgeuce, imprint a deep aud indelible 
stain on his memory. Jacoba, who, 
in place of all her pompous titles, 
now bore only the title of Countess 
of Ostervant, retired into Zealand, to 
taste the pleasures of a comparatively 
humble station, in the society of a 
husband who had given her such un- 
equivocal proofs of entire affection, 
and whose love she rewarded with the 
possession of her whole heart. Ja- 
coba died at the age of 36, and was 
buried in the tomb of the Counts of 
Holland. During the last and hap- 
piest period of her life Jacoba used to 
amuse herself in framing vases of 
earthen ware. Many of these were 
alterwards found in toe lake that sur- 
rounded the Castle where she resided, 
and were long religiously kept by 
the people of the country, who named 
them the Vases of the Lady Jacoba 
of Hainault. : 

In my next letter, I purpose con- 
cludiag my observations on the 
Province of Hainault; and hope also, 
to introduce your Readers to Brussels 
and Waterloo. 

Cvrericus LetcestRieEnsis. 
(To be continued.) 
iii. 

Mr. Urnan, 

¥ years are now elapsed since 
A the Proprietors of the Continu- 
ation of Granger's Biography threw 
out a hint that it might be expedient 
to incorporate both Works in a new 
edition, to be euriched with the ac- 
counts of Portraits either wholly 
ow tted in those works, or engraved 
since their publication. 

The four 8vo volumes of Granger 
are, | believe, now out of print, so 
that it should seem to be the time to 
carry into effect an enlarged edition. 
If the Proprietors make known their 
intentions, there can be no doubt but 
corrections aod new matter would be 
chearfully contributed. It is a pity 
that the elegant amusement of cui- 
lecting Portraits should be damped 
from the want of assistance, not only 
in their chronological arrangement, 
but in reference to their connexion 
with the History of the Country. 

Yours, &c. Sreven ane” 

Mr. 


Jan. 9. 
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Mr. Ursan, Towcester, Jan. 1. 
1TH this I send a view of the 
Church and Parsonage of Bar- 

ton Segrave, in Huxlow Hundred, 
co. Northampton (see Plate I.), 
which I have selected from a collec- 
tion of drawings, by myself, of all 
the Churches in the County, out of 
respect to the memory of Mr. Bridges 
the Historian, who lies buried within 
its walls. 

How much the County of Nor- 
thampton is indebted to him, his va- 
luable History evinces, though he 
did not survive the completion of his 
labours; and much also is the County 
obliged to the Committee who super- 
intended the publication of the Work ; 
among whom Sir T. Cave, bart. Sir 
G. Robinson, bart. Sir W. Dolben, 
bart. and Rev. Peter Whalley, should 
particularly be noticed. 

A slight sketch of the early history 
of this parish, as given by Bridges, 
may sullice. 

The village is situate on a gentle 
ascent, and bounded by Warkton on 
the North, on the West x‘! Kettering, 
from which it is divided by the rivu- 
let Ise, on the South by Burton La- 
timer, and on the East by Cranford. 
In Bridges’s time it contained 19 fa- 
milies; but before the inclosure, 
which was early in the seventeenth 
century, the town was considerably 
larger. The village derived its addi- 
tional name from the family of Se- 
crave, the most eminent member of 
which was Nicholas de Segrave, who 
1 Edward 1V. was Marshal of Eog- 


Northamptonthire. 
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land, and obtained license to make a 
castle of his manor-house at Barton. 

At the time Mr, Bridges wrote his 
History, he held this manor, with 
a considerable estate here, which his 
father had purchased about 1665. 
The Duke of Montague was then lord 
paramount. 


“The Church, dedicated to St. Bo- 
tolph, consists of a body and South 
aile leaded, and chancel covered with 
slate. At the upper end of the South 
aile is the burial-place of the Bridges 
family. Between the church and chancel 
is a low broad embattled tower (built on 
four spacious Saxon arches) in which are 
four bells. The Church and Chancel, in- 
cluding the Tower, are 314 feet long, 
the body and aile 148 feet broad. The 
tower and boidy of the Church, except 
the upper part, which by the difference 
of the stone appears to have been raised, 
are very old. The South aile is more mo- 
dern. The window of the North side 
has been apparently altered, to answer 
the window of the South aile. To the 
South are plain marks of a cross aile.” 


The Porch was rebuilt in 1804, un- 
der the direction of the Hon. and 
Rev. R. B. Stopford. When forming 
the paved way to that entrance, a 
stone coffin was discovered, with a 
cross, &c. on its lid, which has been 
placed in the Church. The North 
door-way of the Church, inside the 
Porch, is of Saxon workmanship, 
with a curious sculpture over it, 
——s the attention of the Antiquary. 
The following monumental iuscrip- 
tions are nvt im Bridges's History : 


1, * Johannem Bridges, Armig. 
Literarum et Literatorum 


) amantissimum, 

‘ ingenti Librorum supellectile 

; superbientem, 

A et queedam de Patriis Antiquitatibus 

: cogitantem, - 


placuit D, O. M, 
in pulverem et terram 
diruere, 
ubi omnia ista 
pereunt. 
Natus Binfieldia in agro Berch. 
, mertalitatis exuvias deposuit apud Hospit. Lincoln, 
aes: } Beatie MDCCXXIV. 
Atatis LVIL. 
Hoc Marmor Sepulchrale 
Brooke Bridges propriis Sumptibus 
poni curavit A. D. MDCCLIUI.” 
2. “ Infra hune fornicem sepulchralem 
cineres suos deponi voluit 
Johannes Bridges, Armiger, 
Gulielmi armigeri filius unicus, 
Jobannis viri summ4 laude dign, 


perumque 
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rerumque reconditarum indagatoris studiosiss.mi, 
(post Patris mortem) 
Patruelis Heres. 
Matrem sortitus est ex antiqua de Hart stirpe, 
apud Brill in Agro Buckingamia olim commorante. 
Uxorem duxit Margaretam consobrinam, 
filiam Johannis & Margarette Horton, 
qua de natis fuerat Jobannis Bridges armigeri, 
qui primus sue gentis 
in hoe vico rustico sedes collocavit. 
In tricesimo quartu suz etatis anno 
Patruis que reliqua fuerant bonis successit ; 
sed iis parum div potitus est, 
Patri vix semianno supersees. 
Nam eodem anno febre correptus acut4, 
sine liberis mortem prematuram obiit ; 
dignus tamen 
(si hodierna exoptanda esset vita) 
diuturniori ejus curriculo, 
quippe qui propter pectoris integritatem, 
morum urbanitatem, 
et placidissimum ingenii obsequium, 
in quo pre ceteris enituit, & spectatus fuit, 
et sibi suisque vixit utilis, 
et ab omnibus desideratus obiit 
decimo sexto die Julii 1741. 
In memoriam charissimi conjugis, 
cui se optima & plurima debere fatetur, 
Lapidem hune sepulchralem poni curavit 
Conjux amantissima.” 
In the same grave 
are deposited the remains 
of Ann his wife, 
daughter of Sir John Robinson, 
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3. M. S. 
Near this tablet, 
under the initial letters 
of their names, 


lie buried Catherine and Jane, daughter 

of Jeffery Ekins, Rector of this church, 
by Susannah his wife. 

They both died in the month of March, 


1754, 
being cut off in the prime of their youth 
by a malignant fever, 
which appearing in various shapes, 
and eluding every method of cure, 
seemed to threaten destruction 
to the whole family, 
till its progress was effectually stopt 
by the hand of God alone. 
In thankfull remembrance of so great 
a mercy, 
and to the memory of bis dear children, 
this stone is inscribed 
by their affectionate father. 
Jeffery Ekins, the Father, 
having been almost 50 years 
Rector of this church, 
died Aug. 26, 1773, and lyes buried 
near the remains of his children. 
Susannah Ekins, Widow, 
died June 15, 1790, aged 89. 
Interred at G, Berks4, Hants. 


4 In memory of é 


the Rev. Joshua Stephenson, A. M. 
24 years Rector of this parish, 
who died on Easter Sunday, 
April 8, 1798, 
aged 68 years. 





of Cranford, in this county, bart. 
who died at Northampton, on Sunday 
Aug. 12, 1810, in the 83d year of her age: 
they left two sons to deplore their loss. 
5. Near to this place lyeth the 
body of Thomas Brudenell, 
Gent. son of Edmund Brudenell, 
late of this town, esq. 

He dyed June the 8th, A. D. 1754, 

in the 76th year of his age. 

Patrons since Bridges wrote :— 
Duke of Montagu; Duchess of Buc- 
cleuch and Queensberry. The incum- 
bents: Rev. G. Ekins, died 1723; 
succeeded by Rev. J. Ekins, who was 
rector 50 years, and died 1773; Rev. 
Joshua Stephenson, buried April 14, 
1798; when he was succeeded by the 
present rector, the Hon. and Rev. 
R. B. Stepford. 

The worthy Historian, John Bridges, 
esq. was buried March 25, 1724. He 
left 10/. to the poor of this parish. 

Mr. Wilcox left a legacy, by will, 
to the poor of Barton, to continue 
tor 12 years from his death: the last 
payment was made in 1806. A legacy 
of 12. 10s. left by Capt. Ekins to the 
poor of Barton, is paid to the rector, 
for their use, by Mr. Morer, of 
Twywell. 
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A Friendly Society, instituted here 
in 1800, consists of 30 members. 

The mansion, formerly the resi- 
dence of Mr. Bridges, is now in the 
possession of Charles Tibbitts, esq. 
The other proprietors are, Lord 
Sondes, Joseph Sibley, esq. &c. 

The South side of the Parsonage, 
and new offices, were rebuilt by the 
present rector in 1806. 

In 1811 there were 38 houses, and 
39 families (37 of which were em- 
ployed in agriculture); consisting of 
100 males and 101 females: total 201. 

Yours, &c. Gitpert FLEsuer. 

i 

Mr. Urpan, Feb. 7. 
ig: September last, on a visit to 

Leicester, | found the famous Ro- 
man Miliary (which the Corporation 
in 1803, to preserve from the rude 
hands of modern Goths and Vandals, 
removed, and placed as a piliar on 
the Belgrave Gate) disregarded, and 
over iis inscription—[ methinks, Mr. 
Urban, could the memorial of antient 
days speak, it might exclaim, Ubi 
lapsus? quid feci ? | — 

IMP. CASE. &c. 
was pasted a vile lottery-bill! !! 

In the republication of the interest- 
ing “ Battle of Bosworth Fie'd,” I 
find an error of Mr. Hutton's uncor- 
rected, viz. that the name of the 
jane at the corner of which the house 
pow stands, in Leicester, where Ri- 
chard the Third slept the night be- 
fore tne Battle, is now corrupted 
from Blue Boar to Blubber-laue ; 
whereas, from time immemorial, it 
has been, and now is, always called and 
known by the proper appellation of 


Blue Boar-lane ouly. Viator. 
————— 
Mr. Urban, Feb. 8. 


AM a zealous friend to our ex- 

cellent Church Establishment. It 
has often grieved me to think how 
many children of all ranks, in Lon- 
don, have been, without any neces- 
sity, christened at private houses. 
The Clergymen who perform the ce- 
suntan Tose frequently, in an ex- 
tensive parish, to go from one end 
to the other, because their parishion- 
ers are tow idle to bring their chil- 
dren to the Church. And the respect 
due to the Clergy is greatly weakened 
by this improper compliance with a 
bad custom. Besides, it is not fitting 
that the Sacred Ceremony should in- 
tervene between the jollity of a chris- 
tening, in a room dedicated in the 
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evening to eards, or perhapsa dance, 
While I am ona subject connected 
with the Establishment, I beg to men- 
tion that there is a district io Upper 
Canada, at least half the size of Eng- 
land, in which | am given to under- 
stand there is not one Clergymau of 
the Church of Eogland. A Layman. 

 ——— 

Mr. Unsan, Feb. 9. 
- E inbuman conduct on the part 
of the people termed Wreckers 
having been pointed out in The 
Shrewsbury Chronicle, it has called 
forth the interference of the bene- 
volent Bishop of St. David's, who 
has issued the following circular let- 
ter; which you will probably think 

worth inserting. Humanvus. 
“ Rey. Sin,—The disgraceful trans- 
actions which have lately takeo place 
on the coast of Cardiganshire and 
Pembrokeshire, induce me to request 
you to write to all the Clergy of your 
Deanery, whose parishes le on the 
sea-coast, and to inform them, that 
it is my warmest wish and injunction, 
that they will lose no time in repre- 
senting to their congregations, in 
terms ‘ sharper than apy two.edged 
sword,” the cruel and wachristionlike 
evormily of plundering wrecks; and 


‘that for the future they will preach 


to them on this subject once a quar- 
ter, or at least twice every year, and 
press strongly on their consciences the 
flagrant criminality of this inhuman 
practice, so disgraceful to them as 
Britons aod Christians, to the en- 
lightened country of which they are 
natives, and more especially to the 
neighbourhood which they inhabit; 
and wholly repugnant to every prin- 
ciple, spiritual and practical, of the 
benevolent religion they profess 
Iam, Reverend Sir,your faithful and 
affectionate friend, T. St. Daviv's.” 
a 
Vicarage, Dudley, 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 14. ley 
4 i extreme distress which durin 
the whole of last year prevail 
among the manufacturing classes of 
this parish and the neighbouring po- 
pulous district, so engaged my 
thoughts and my time, as to preclude 
me from giving that information con- 
cerning an individual instance of suf- 
fering, to which the publick, by its 
prompt aod compassionate |iberality, 
is so justly entitled. I allude to the 
generous subscriptions which followed 
a brief statement given by me, some 
time 
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time ago, relative to Henry Pargeter 
Lewis, whose welfare you, Sir, have 
largely promoted, by kindly insert- 
ing bis unhappy case in your Ma- 
gazine; aod whose humane friends 
will gladly hear that he now enjoys 
every cowfort of which his peculiar 
malady is susceptible. Indeed so 
much improved are his general ha- 
bits, that, witha proper person to ac- 
company him, he constantly altends 
divine service at Church, on the week- 
days, not always on the Sabbath, on 
account of the sirong emotions pro- 
duced within him by the organ and 
united voices of a large congrega- 
tion, which violently agitate, aud 
somelimes overpower him. He there- 
fore is prudently restrained from at- 
tending them, unless placed in some 
remote and retired pew ; because such 
restraint frequently hurts him; al- 
though I suspect Le is not capable of 
feeling any devotional sentiment. Yet 
the delight with which he visits the 
sanctuary, furnishes a striking proof 
of the abiding influence of early cus- 
tom ; his feet having been uniformly 
guided thither by his deceased ‘pa- 
rents, when a boy; and from those 
visits he now seems to derive more 
enjoyment than from any othersource. 
Nearly the whole of the Church-ser- 
vice he can repeat by rote; and the 
Bible he takes much delight in: but, 
after he has done reading it, every 
trace of what he has perused instantly 
vanishes. Pictures in the books which 
] sometimes lend him, are imprinted 
more lastingly upon his mind. These, 
at almost any period afterwards, he 
will accurately remember, and say 
what they denote, notwithstanding 
their titles are concealed from him. 
Attended by an aged female, for 
whom he has a filial fondness, he 
regularly walks abroad, for exercise; 
and although his manner and gestures 
are very singular, such is the respect 
in which he is held, that even thought- 
less children never offer him the 
Jeast incivility or interruption. Well 
had it been, if the juvenile authors of 
his calamity had been swayed by simi- 
lar consderate feelings! Who they 
are, remains still unknown to all ez- 
cept themselves, and that Being who 
was about the bed where the calamity 
happened, is still about the path of 
the poor sufferer, to raise up guar- 
dians among the good for his sup- 
port, and spieth out the ways of those 
who caused him to be thus dependent 
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on the bounty of his fellow-creatures. 
With cordial thanks for your obliging 
services on his behalf, 1 am, 

Yours, &c. Luke Booker. 


a 


Mr. Unsan, Feb. 10. 
S I have long known and loved 
the harmony of your spirit, and 
that although we are neither of us 
very able professors in the Science of 
Musick, yet we have sometimes, as 
the “ Laborum dulce Lenimen,” 
suvught the concord of sweet sounds— 
you are therefore the fittest friend [ 
have to sympathise with me in the 
following case: During the last re- 
cess I had the pleasure of being pre- 
sent at a celebrated annual festival of 
Musick, where the first Performers 
were met, the highest harmony pre- 
served, and the most fashionable au- 
dience assembled. Indeed I had been 
informed that so convinced were 
every family for many miles round, 
that both taste and execution would 
surpass almost the Commemoration of 
Handel, that the most eager solicita- 
tion for tickets of admission had been 
manifested; and those who had applied 
early, and others who had not applied 
at all, were actually despised, as not 
worthy of being associated with or 
noticed by their veighbours, and they 
were in short become little less than 
nothing. Such was the Christian 
consolation of these friends. Anima- 
ted by this ardent expectation, [ 
esteemed every family | saw in this 
crowded assembly equal in musical 
skill to Cramer or to Beethoven 
themselves; and as | boast the taste 
of an Amateur, it was very gratifying 
to me, to anticipate the profound at- 
tention and the scientific observations 
of those near whom | had the honour 
to be placed. 

When the Orchestra first opened, 
the silence with which the first part 
of the Grand Overture was heard, af- 
forded me the most satisfactory hopes 
that equal attention would be paid to 
the whole; but no sooner was it 
closed, than a gentleman who appear- 
ed to understand it remarked it was 
very fine, but his lady thought it ra- 
ther too long. The first Act pro- 
ceeded, and was accompanied with 
remarks not more profound; the 
symphonies furnished rare opportu- 
nities for the gossip of the day to be- 
gin; and whenever there was a rest 
or an abrupt pause, the — of 
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half whisper were so distinct, as to 
raise a blush on the cheeks of those 
who were thus betrayed. In the 
second Act many fans were held up to 
hide a gape as lung as when the 
thumb and forefinger are stretched 
wide apart; however, until this time 
1 had been suffered to enjoy the con- 
cert in quiet; but a lady near me be- 
gan now to grow very uneasy, aud 
leant across me to her friend, and 
talked of a visit the day before, and 
most rapidly quizzed all the company 
while Milton’s ‘ Sweet Echo’ engaged 
the performers. 1 changed seats with 
her, which, as the lady was remarkably 
fat, occasioned a disturbance to the 
rows before and behind, for which of 
course | alone was blamed. The 
Orchestra lost no time, Dor any cre- 
dit, fur their whole selection was the 
most judicious | had ever heard; but 
it did not secure them from the un- 
governed propensity of the people to 
talk about any thing the most foreiga 
to the purpose; and when the whole 
closed with the grand Chorus in the 
Messiah, the company rejoiced more 
at the close than the performance, 
which they nevertheless most candid- 
ly applauded. Now, Sir, all this led 
me to reflect whether the power of 
Musick is real or imagiuvary. If 
there were not something genteel in 
the entertainment, | doubt whether 
any assemblage wouid ever be col- 
lected to hear it. it moves the pas- 
sions; but as soon as it ceases, vay, in- 
deed, when but little of it has been 
given, ennui seems to prevail, aud it 
leaves nothing for the wind. Like a 
steam-engive, it has all the effect, till 
the heat evaporates, or like a gas- 
light, it is extinguished.—The want of 
a National Musick at a battle has 
been the known cause of the troops 
of that Nation failing. Orpheus and 
Pan, and Apollo himself, have done 
wonders amongst the brutes and the 
human animals of Heathen Mytho- 
logy; but, Sir, such enlightened au- 
ditors are not reserved for modern 
times ;—and every pastoral shepherd 
that piped his lay to his flock while 
his Colmet was kind, left them to 
their animal recreations, and hung 
his lute upon some bending willow 
whenever she frowned — Musick then 
Jost its power. 1 questioned much 


with myself whether it has any gene- 
ral power or not; and, without losing 
time, I shall now refer you to a high 
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authority, whose judgment is deserv- 
edly ranked upon the highest of 
Moses seat. 

Being in the country one day, said 
Vigneul Marville, Professor of Mu- 
sick, | had a mind to see whether 
beasts, as it is commonly said of them, 
take pleasure in Musick. Whilst my 
companion was playing upon an in- 
strument, | considered atteutively a 
cat, a dog, a horse, an ass, an hind, 
some cows, some little birds, and a 
cock and hens, which were in the 
court below the window where we 
stood. The cat paid no regard to 
the Musick, and, to judge by his phy- 
siognomy, he would have given all 
the symphonies in the world for a 
mouse; he stretched himself out ia 
the sun, and went to sleep. Thehorse 
stupped short before the window, 
and, as he was grazing, he raised his 
head from time to time. The dog 
sat him down like a moukey, fixing 
his eyes stedfastly on the Musician, 
and cuntinued a long time in the same 
posture, with the aw and attitude ofa 
connoisseur. ‘The ass took ao notice 
of us at all, munching his thistles 
very demurely. The hind set up her 
large broad ears, and seemed to be 
extremely attentive. The cows gave 
us a look, and then marched off. 
The little birds in a cage aad on the 
trees strained their throvts and sang 
with the utmost eagerness; whilst 
the cock minded nothing but the 
hens, and the hens busied themselves 
in scratching the dunghill.” 

The late Dr. Jortin, who studied 
Musick for relaxation from his labo- 
ricus writings, on reading this de- 
scription, said, ‘* Linagine these crea- 
tures tu be human, and you will have 
no bad representation of any one of 
our politest assewblies at a musical 
performance.” 

I shall now leave you, dear Sir, to 
reflect upon all this; and you shail 
tell me the result of your thoughts 
after we have met at the next Con- 
cert of Antient Musick. A. H. 

a 
BIBLIOMANIA. 

138 Aiyor wig nAinny VAny avawle 

Mr. Urban, 

ITTLE could your Readers in 
general, or your very humble 
servant io particular, bave anticipated 
from the remarks of your friend 2. 
Es. Ss. the overflowing tuad of informa- 
tion 
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tion and amusement which those re- 
marks have been permitted tooccasion. 
The lively jeu d’esprit of your good- 
humoured Correspondent Musacs, 
I consider no contradiction of the 
plain matter of fact, stated seriously 
and correctly by me: on the con- 
trary, | beg leave to assure you that I 
apprehend whatever gentleman shall 
undertake a similar ramble in search 
of the three Canrers, for some con- 
siderable time to come, will find cause 
to attest the truth of a statement 
thus ludicrously drawn up. I do 
know, Sir, upon the authority of some 
of our leading Booksellers, that (since 
the publication of my letter in your 
widely -circulated Magazive) orders 
for the small Plantin editions of Can- 
ter’s Sopnocuies, Ascuy us, and Ev- 
nipipEs, have been expedited, not to 
the Universities of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, merely, but also to 
France, Germany, and Holland, in 
the fond hope and expectation of ob- 
taining some stray copies of these 
choice works, but hitherto without 
success. It is certain, indeed, that 
most of our great London Catalogues 
for 1817 tantalize us with fallacious 
appearances,—alas ! 


“ They palter with us in a double sense; 
They keep the word of promise to our 
eye, 

And woah it to our hope.”— 

I wish here to be clearly understood, 
however, as by no means desirous to 
impugn the fair-dealing of their vari- 
ous proprietors. The trade, techni- 
cally sv denominated, are all on the 
alert just now: they are fully aware 
(though some few individuals among 
them are convinced rather too late 
for their immediate bevefit) of the 
exquisite delicacy and sterling worth 
of these rare Canter editions ; and 
gladly would they, one and all, bu 
up the articles whenever they shall 
henceforth be brought to the hammer, 
or offered to them by private transfer, 
Meanwhile, catalogues are pompous- 
ly, gorgeously, and (excuse the equi- 
vocal expression) most roluminously 
compiled; and many Bvokseilers, 
walking by faith more than by sight, 
put down works of uncommon value 
and occurrence, ad captandos Biblio- 
maniacos aliosque librorum helluones ; 
not doubting the possibility of pur- 
chase in the course of time, amidst 
the fluctuating vicissitudes of busi- 
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ness, trusting moreover to the chances 
of life with the frequent changes of 
literary wealth. 

When | mentioned the scarcity of 
the Plontin tragedians, 1 was not 
ignorant that two other “ gems of 
brightest water” demanded and de- 
served equal celebrity: 1 shall very 
briefly describe them both. 

I. APIZSTO®ANOYE EYTPATIE- 
AQTATOY KQMQAIAI “ENAEKA’ 
Aristophanis facetissimi Comeedie# unde- 
cim. Ex officina Plantiniana, apud Chris- 
tophorum Raphelengium, Academia 
Lugduno- Bat. Typographum, CI9. 15, C. 
six hundred and twenty pages, small 
octodecimo, 

TypocraPpnus Lectori. — Prodierant 
ex officind nostra, Lector amice, Aris- 
tophanis aliquot Comedie, videlicet 
@rstoc, wires, Barenxos, berms, 
quas Fr. Raphelengius pater meus pie 
memorize ante annos aliquot minutiori 
hac forma singulatim excuderat, Eas 
dum ob exigue molis commoditates 
studiosis valde gratas, nec non scholis 
perutiles pradicarent amici, ac cetera- 
rum, que extarent, editionem efflagi- 
tarent: non potui non eorum efilagita- 
tionibus ac expectationi satisfacere. En, 
igitur, omnes Comeedias conjunctim et 
uno qudd aiunt fasce, pari typorum ele- 
gantid, ac forme concinnitate jam evul- 
gamus. Auctor sane est optimus ac 
pervetustus, dictionis elegantiA perspi- 
cuus, orationis festivitate ornatus, ac 
sententiarum pondere gravis, quod ejus 
lectione quam meA oratione magis per- 
eipies. Tu interim hisce laboribus fru- 
ere, ac studium nostrum qualecumque 
est equi bonique consulito. Hoc si fece- 
tis, ad majora nos incitabis. Vale. 

There is not a single copy of the 
above book on sale io all London. 
I once procured one at Mr. George 
Offor’s excellent shop, in Postern- 
row, Tower-hill; and have sought 
for another very diligently and **dog- 
gedly *” since, in vain. 

II. — Pinpari Olympia, Pythia, Ne- 
mea, Isthmia. Caterorum octo Lyri- 
eorum carmina, Alcei, Sapphus, Stesi- 
chori, ‘Ityci, Anacreontis, Baechylidis, 
Simonidis, Alemanis, nonnulla etiam 
aliorum. Omnia Grecé et Latine. Pin- 
dari interpretatio nova est, eaque ad ver- 
bum: ceteri partim ad verbum, partim 
carmine sunt redditi. Antverpie, Ex offi- 
cind Christopbori Plantini, Anno cid. 
Ic. LXvil, two hundred pages. Hen. 
Steph. seq. 





* Dr. Johnson. 
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Of this beautiful production it is 
hardly probable that a specimen will 
ever fairly come before the public 
eye in the way of sale. The edition 
is so remarkably good, the copies are 
so lamentably scarce, and the size is 
so luxuriously handy, that, combined, 
they produce a fascinatiug attraction, 
altogether irresistible. ln the process 
of my own short career from auction 
to auction, and from shop to shop, 
[materially assisted as | was for more 
than 20 years by my late indefatigable 
ferret, jackal, and friend, Dr. Isaac 
Gossett, } 1 have never seen more than 
feur perfect copies: of which two, 
ruled throughout, are still m my pos- 
session; one is the property of a D. D. 
of the University of Cambridge; and 
the fourth and last was borne away 
from my grasp io triumph by the late 
venerable Dr. Dampier, of Ely, iu 
the year 1793. I remember weil that 
the said long-contested rarity was 
splendidly bound in red morocco, and 
was bought by the learned Doctor 
for a very few pounds and some odd 
shillings: 1 cannot accurately recol- 
lect the sum, but we all deemed it 
excessive, as literary stock then stood. 

Your Chelsea Correspondent, whose 
sigaature 1 presume is evigmatical, 
pays no slight honour to the quota- 
tion made by me from Sebastian 
Brant, and expatiates with much al- 
lowable self-congratulation on the im- 
portance of his two editions of that 
sensible writer’s performance. My 
editions of Stuttivera Navis are, 
I. that whence 1 made my S 
and II. that of 1497, in laudatissi- 
m& Germania urbe Basiliensi nuper 
oper& et promotione Johannis de 
Dipe. This last is seldom to be 
found perfect, and is sure to be bought 
dear, aye, au poids de lor. My copy 
has one hundred and eighteen plates, 
and consists of one hundred and forty- 
five leaves of letter-press, with a co- 
pious Registrum, ending thus, 1497, 
Aithil sine causd. Olpe. 

Of Barclay's translation, at least 
two editions were printed. 

I. —Barcray’s (ALEXANDER) SHyP OF 
Fotys or THE WoRLD, translated out of 
Laten, French, and Doche. Imprynted 
in London by Richarde Pynson, 1509. 
Solio. 

A fine copy of the above is in the 
possession of Messrs. Longman & Co. 

I1.—Sructirera Navis, qua omnium 
mortalium narratur stultitia, admodum 
utilis et necessaria ab omuibus ad suam 
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salutem perlegenda, 2 Latino sermone 
in nostrum vulgarem versa, et jam dili- 
genter impressa, 

An. Do. 1570. Tue Sup oF Foores, 
wherein is shewed the folly of all States, 
with divers other workes adjoyned unto 
the same, very profitable and fruitfull 
for all men. Translated out of Latin 
into Englishe by Alexander Barclay, 
Priest. folio. 

This edition contains one hundred 
and seventeen plates, and two bun- 
dred and seventy-four leaves, or five 
hundred and forty-eight pages: it is 
printed by John Cawood. The ori- 
ginal translation was completed in 
1508, at which time Barclay was 
Chaplain “ in the Colledge of St. 
Mary Otery, in the countie of Devon.” 
He dedicated the result of his labours 
to Dr. Thomas Cornish, in a well- 
written Latin Address. 

Of the latteredition Mr. Barlace has 
a very good copy for sale: so, also, 
has the intelligent Mr, Triphook. 

For the gratification of your Eng. 
lish readers, 1 subjvin a correct tran- 
script of Barclay’s Paraphrase of 
Brant’s admirable satire, quoted by 
me in your Magazine for November 
1816, p. 420. & am, ss. Es. Ss, 


1 am the first foole of all the whole navie, 
To keepe the pompe, the helme, and eke 
the sayle ; [have I, 

For this is my minde, this one pleasure 
Of bookes to have great plentie and ap- 
parayle. [avayle, 

I take no wisedome by them, nor yet 
Nor them perceave not, and then I them 
despise ; [gvise. 

Thus am I a foole, and all that sue that 


Tuat in this Snip the chiefe place I go- 
verne, 

By this wide sea with fooles wandring, 
The cause is plaine and easy to discerne, 
Still am I busy, bookes assembling, 

For to have plentie it is a pleasaunt 
thing [hande : 
In my conceyt, and to have them ay in 
But what they meane do | not under- 
stande. 
But yet I have them in great reverence, 
And honoure, saving them from filth 
and ordure, 
By often brushing and much diligence, 
Full goodly bounde in pleasaunt co- 
verture, 
Of damas, sattin, or els of velvet pure 
I keepe them sure, fearing least they 
should be lost, [boast. 
For in them is the cunning wherein I me 
But if it fortune that any learned men 
Within my house fall to disputation, 
I drawe the curtaynes toshewe my bokes 
then, 
That 
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That they of my cunning should make 
probation : 
I kepe not to fall in alterication. 
And while they commen, my bookes I 
turne and winde, [minde. 
For all is in them, and nothing in my 
Ptolomeus tbe riche caused longe agone 
Over all the worlde good bookes to be 
sought, 
Done was bis commaundement anone : 
These bokes he had, and in his studie 
brought, [he thought, 
Which passed all earthly treasure as 
But neverthelesse he did him not apply 
Unto their doctrine, but lived unhappily. 
Lo in likewise of bookes I have store, 
But fewe I reade, and fewer under- 
stande, 
1 folowe not their doctrine nor their lore, 
It is enough to beare a buoke in hande: 
It were to muche to be in suche a 
bande 
For to be buund toloke within the booke, 
lam content on the fayre covering to 


looke. 
Why should I studie to burt my wit 
thereby, [cessive ? 


Or trouble my minde with studie ex- 
Sithe many are which studie right busely, 
And yet thereby shall they never 
thrive: [ecoutrive, 

The fruite of wisdome can they not 

And many to studie so muche are in- 

clinde, [minde. 

That utterly they fall out of their 

Eche is not lettred that nowe is made a 

lorde, 
Nor eche a clerke that bath a benefice: 

They are not all lawyers that plees do 

recorde, [ wise, 
All that are promoted are not fully 
Onsuche chaunce nowe fortune throwes 
her dice, [game, 

That though one knowe but the yrishe 

Yet would he have a gentieman’s name. 

£o in like wise I am in suche case, 
Though I nought can 1 woulde be 

called wise: 

Also I may set another in my place *, 
Which may for me my bookes exercise, 
Or els I shall ensue the common guise, 

And say concedo to every argument, 

Least by much speeche my Latin should 

be spent. 


I am like other clerkes which so froward- 
ly them gyde, [promotion : 

That after they are once come unto 
They geve them to pleasure, their study 
set aside. [votion : 

Their avarice covering with fained de- 
Yet dayly they preache, and have great 
derision [vetise, 
Agaiust the rude lay men, and all for co- 





* Jo wit: The ingenious author of 
“Tre Lincotne Nosecay.”’ ABS, Es, Ss, 
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Though their owne conscience be blinded 
with that vice. 
But if I durst truth plainly utter and ex- 
presse, [venience, 
This is the speciall cause of this incon- 
That greatest fooles and fullest of lewdnes, 
Having least wit, and simplest science, 
Are first promoted, and have greatest 
reverence, [on his fist, 
For if one can flatter, and beare a hawke 
He shal be made parson of Honington 
or of Clist. 


But he that is in study ay firme and dili- 
gent, [Christe’s lore, 

And without all favour preacheth 
Of all the cominaltie nowe a dayes is 

sore shent, 

And by estates threatned oft therfore. 

Thus what avayle is it to us, to study 

wore, [dome or vertue, 
To knowe either Scripture, truth, wise- 
Since fewe or none without favour dare 
them shewe. 
But, O noble Doctours, that worthy are 
of name, [their diligence : 

Consider our olde fathers, note well 
Ensue ye their steppes, obtayne ye suche 

fame, [prudence, 

As they did living, and that by true 

Within their heartes they planted their 

science, fto fewe such be, 
And not in pleasaunt bookes: but nowe 
Therfore in this Suip come you and 
rowe with me. 

The Lenvoy of Alexander Barclay, 
translatour, exhorting the fooles accloyed 
with this vice to amend their folly. 

&> Say woorthie Doctours and Clerkes 
curious : {such number ? 

What moveth you of buokes to have 
Since divers doctrines through way con- 

trarious, {encomber. 

Doth man’s minde distract and sore 

Alas! blinde men awake out of your 

slumber. [plye, 
And if ye will needes your bookes multi- 
With diligence endevour you some te 
occupye. 
I = 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 14. 
FIND in Messrs. Longman and Co's 
Catalogue for the past year (art. 
4395) a Work entitled “* Dugdale's 
Calendar of the Years of our Lord 
God, and those of the Kings of Eng- 
land. — London, 1685.” But am ata 
loss to know why the said work is 
classed as Dugdale’s ; for, on refer- 
ence to a copy of this ** Chronica 
Juridicialia,” the Author (who is 
vameless) speaking of Dugdale, says, 

** To the careful industry of this great 
person am I chiefly obliged for most of 
this Chronological Table.”’ 

Who was the Compiler of the 
Work io question? D. M.Y 

Mr. 
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Mr. Unpan, Shaftesbury, Feb.1. 
AVING obtained permission 
from John Dyneley, esq. the 

proprietor of the site of the late Ab- 
bey of Shaftesbury, to make any 
searches | might think proper, I em- 
ployed-a workman .to dig there, and 
at the depth-of- about six feet from 
the strface, came to the~floor (as I 
apprehend) ofthe Conventual Church. 
Itas composed of what is‘called Ro- 
man tile, having gryphons, dragons, 
grey hounds,and other_animals, burat 
ia the “bricks_or tiles, intefspersed 
‘the arms of Stourton. and Bon- 
ham’ in” painted.shields, similarly 
burnt in, surrounded ‘in each case 
with a border. The bricks or tiles 
are about four iuches square, and | 
send .you @ Drawing of one (See 
Plate ff. fig. 1.), having the arms of 
Bonham, done, as I suppose, when 
the Abbess Bonham presided — her 
Abbacy commenced i 1462; she suc- 
ceeded the Abbess, Stodrtun., I met 
in the search with many mutilated 
Monuments, chiefly of Purbeck mar- 
ble; a Drawing also of one of these 
I send you (See Fig.2.) it seems as 
if those into whose hands the Abbey 
materials-fell were anxious that the 
names of the dead should be con- 
cealed, asthe face of the figure is 
destroyed, as well as the legend which 
once surrounded it. I have met with 
several other Monuments, but not a 
single one with av inscription. Re- 
mains of the billety mouldings of 
massive pillars, of the Purbeck slen- 
der marble. shafts, every where dis- 
persed under-ground, convince me, 
that this once grand pile of buildings 
was composed of Saxon, Nurman, 
and the modern architecture or point- 
ed arch.’ ~ Cu. Bow es. 
. TE 
Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 
1G.°3 is’ an antient octagonal 
Font ia the Church of Litchet 
Maltravers, co. Dorset; on which is, 
l. arose; 2. a fret (the arms of the 
family of Maltravers); 3. a rudder; 
4. a cinquefoil; 5.afret; 6. a rod- 
der; 7. arose; 8. acinquefoil. The 
Font has a large octangular wooden 
eover terminating in a poiut at top. 
Yours, &c. N.R.S. 
——— 
Mr.Ursan, Wimpole-street, Feb.6. 
| SEND you the Impressions and 
Drawings of two Antiqne Seals 
which were dug up at Evesham ip 
Gent. Mac. March, 1817. 
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Worcestershire, of the Inscription on 
which a fac-simile is annexed to 
each seal, delineated by the aid of a 
magnifying glass; they are in Go- 
thic letters, which shew them to be of 
the fourteenth century. The inscrip- 
tion on the smaller seal, fig. 4. is: 


: 3’ 1. DE THROKEMERTOR, 
i.e. Sigillum Johannis de Throkemertor. 
Ou Fig. 5. 

HEMERIT. VA'DER MANDERT. 
i.e. Hemerit. Vander Mandert. 
probably a Fleming. 

The arms of this person are in the 
center of the seal. . Fig. 4 appears 
to have been a seal of the Throck- 
mortons, a family mentioned by Tin- 
dol, in his History of Evesham, as 
having lived near Evesham at the time 
of the dissolution of the monastery. 
This inscription shéws, the-orthogra- 
phy of the name atthat period? Per- 
haps some of your” Correspondents 
conversant in antiquities nay be able 
to Communicate some information 
respecting the other seal, E.R 

Ee 

Mr.Urnsan, Newton Abbot, July13. 

oe inclosed impression (See Fig. 

6) is from a gem found by a 
husbandman in the vicinity of Rum- 
sey; it is a very fine and highly po- 
lished garnet, the under surface hol- 
lowed out. It was set in fine gold, 
the bach quite plain, the rim very 
neatly chased, in the upper part of 
which chasing were three small holes 
probably to suspend it by agold chain 
or thread. 

It was in the possession of Mr. 
Sweeper, a Silversmith at Rumsey, 
who had taken out the stone for the 
convenience of weighing the gold, 
who was .about to make it iato a 
broche until | dissuaded him from the 
design, and urged him to remount it 
as when found. : 

The Inscription is submitted to the 
Antiquary for explanation, as well- as 
the purpose for which the gem. was 
intended. nm A 

——— ‘ 

Mr. Unzan, | Feb.7. 

ITH this you will reetiwe « 
representation of a Bronze 
Medallion of the unfortunate King 
Charlesl» (See Fig.7:) The origival 
(of the exact size of the Engraving) 
is now in the possession of Mr. James 
Lawrence of Axbridge. It was found 
not long since at a place called 
Broadfield 
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Broadfield Down, about eight miles 
S.W. from Bristol, and is supposed 
to have been lost there by some faith- 
ful adherent to his sacred King in 
the march of the troops to, or re- 
treat from that city. — Broadfield 
Down was formerly a wild unculti- 
vated waste of many hundred acres, 
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falling band which his Majesty wears, 
is very rich and elegant, somewhat 
like that on the painting at Hamp- 
ton Court; and the inscription on the 
reverse, surrounded by a wreath of 
laurel, speaks for itself. By permit- 
ting this to appear in one of your 
fulure Numbers you will confer a 


| favour on one who has often * shed 

The likeness of the King in the a generoustear for the fate of Charles 
original is remarkably striking. The the First.” G.B. 
— 


COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


_— 


COUNTY PALATINE OF DURHAM. 
SITUATION AND EXTENT 

Exclusive of its detached members of Norhamshire, Islandshire, Bedling- 

tonshire, and Crake. “ 

Boundaries. North, Northumberland. East, German Ocean. South, York. 
West, Cumberland and Westmoreland. 

Greatest length45; greatest breadth 36; circumference 178; square 1040 miles. 

Province, York. Diocese, Durham. Circuit, Northern. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS, 

Brilish Inhabitants. Berigantes. ‘ 

Roman Province. Maxima Czsariensis.—Siations. Vindamora, Ebchester ; 
Vinovia, Binchester; Glanoveuta, Lanchester ; Gabrosentum, Gateshead ; 
Ad Tinam, South Shields; Mage, Presbridge. 

Saxon Heptarchy. Northumbria. 

Antiquities. Maiden Castle, Roman Encampment. Durham Cathedral. 
Holy Island, or Lindisfarne, Jarrow, Gateshead, and Finchale Monasteries. 
Chester-le-Street Church, spire 156 feet, and Monuments of the Lum- 
leys. Brancepeth Church and Monuments of the Nevills. Darlington 
Church, spire 180 feet. Bishop Wearmouth Church. Barnard, Kran- 
cepeth, Durham, Hilton, and Norham Castles. Kepyer Hospital Gate- 
way. Beaurepaire Park Mansion. 

Lindisfarne was an Episcopal See. 

Monk Wearmouth Church was the first in England that had glass windows; 
they were introduced about 680 by Biscopius its founder. lo Durham mag- 
nificent Cathedral, founded in 1093, by Bishop William de Carilepho, lie the 
remains of St. Cuthbert brought hither from Lindisfarne; of Venerable 
Bede removed from Jarrow; and of Ralph Lord Neville, Philippa’s Gene- 
ral at the battle of Neviile’s Cross, who was the first Layman permitted to 
be interred within ils walls. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers. Derwent, Done, Gaun!ess, Lune, Skern, Tees, Till, Tweed, Tyne, 
Wear. 

Inland Nuvigation. 

Eminences and Views. 

- Porest hills. Gateshead and Cock field fells. 
Charch, and St. Giles’s Church-yard, Durham. 

Natural Curiosities. ‘High Force and Cauldron Snout, Cataracts on the 
Tees. Birtley and Butterby Salt Springs. Marston and Blackhalls 
rocks. Cavitiesin the earth at Oxenhall, called Hell Kettles. Hartlepool 
Promontory. 

Public Edifices. Sunderland iron-bridge, one arch 236 feet span, weight 
of iron 260 tons, finished Aug. 9, 1796, expence 26,000/. Winston 
bridge, one arch of 111 feet span. Arch over Causey Burne, span 108 
feet. Newton cap, and Durham (new) bridges. Sunderland pier and 
light-house. 


but has lately been enclosed. 


Hartlepool! Canal, Tees, Tyne, Tweed, and Wear rivers. 


Beacon, Hilly, Bail, and Brandon hills. Teesdale 
Bolt Law. Merrington 


Seuts 
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Seats. Rasy Castie. Earl of Darlington, Lord Lieutenant of the Counts. 
Bishop Auckland, Bp. of Durham, ex eficio Custos Rotulorum. 
Axwell Park, Sir Thomas John Cla~ Lumley Castle, Earl of Scarbo- 


vering, bart. rough. 
Blackwell Grange, George Allan, esq. Ravensworth Castle, Sir Thos. Heary 
Cocken-hall, Carr Ibbetson, esq. Liddel, bart. 
Croxdale-hall, William Salvin, esq. Seaham, Sir Ralph Miibanke, bart. 
Gibside, Earl of Strathmore. Streatham Castle, Earl of Strathmore. 


Hardwick-hall, Matthew Russell, esq. Stub-house, Cornelius Harrison, esq. 
High Walworth-hall, Joho Harrison, Whitburn, Sir Hed. Williamson, bart. 
esq. Wiadlestone, Sir Robert Eden, bart. 
Lambton-hall, Lady Anne Lambton. Wilton Castle, John H.T. Hopper,esq. 


Members to Parliament. For the County, 2; Durham, 2; total 4. 

Produce. Ceal, Lead, Iron, Slate, Marble, Mill-stones, Grinudstones, Tree- 
stong, Limestone,—Cattle, Salmon. 

Manufactures. Iron, Steel, Glass; Coal Tar and Pitch; Pottery; Paper ; 
Cottons; Tammies, Huckabacks, Damasks, Diapers, Checked Linens, Sail- 
cloths ; Ropes; Shipbuilding; Copperas, ; 

POPULATION. 

Wards, 4; Parishes, 120; Mariet-towns, 10; Houses, 29,923. 

Inhabitants. Males, 83,671 ; Females, 93,954: total 177,625. 

Families employed im Agriculture, 10,263; in Trade, 17,094; in neither, 
11,906: total, 39,288. 

Baptisms. Males, 2,778; Females, 2,617.— Marriages, 1,262.— Burials, 
Males, 1,819; Females, 1,876. 

Towns having not less than 1000 Inhabitants, viz. 


Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 
Durham (capital cily).. 956 6,763 Barnard Castle......... 456 2,986 
Sunderland ............ 1684 12,289 Wolsingham............ 398 1,983 
South Shields........... 1526 9,001 Bishop Auckland....... 388 1,807 
eer 1248 8,782 Chester-le-Street..... -. 256 1,726 
Bishop Wearmouth....1103 7,060 Stanhope .............. 165 1,875 
Monk Wearmouth...... 671 5,355 Sedgfield............... 290 =1,307 
Darlington............. $36 5,059 Staindrop..........00- - 213 ~=1,087 
Stockton on ‘T'ees...... 808 4,229 Hartlepool............. 260 1,047 
Tweedmouth .......... Til 3,917 


Total, Towns, 17; Houses, 11,969; Inhabitants, 75,773. 


HISTORY. 

A, D. 685, Egfrid King of Northumbria granted all the land between the 
Wear and Tyne to St. Cuthbert, to bold in as full and ample a man- 
ner as the King himself held the same, ‘This was the origin of the Pa- 
latine rights of the Bishops of Durham. 

1040, Durham successfully defended by the inhabitants against Duncan, 
King of Scots. 

1068, On Gateshead Fell, Edgar Atheling, and Malcolm King of Scots, de- 
feated by William 1. 

1069, At Durham, Robert Cumin, Earl of Northumberland, and 700 Nor- 
man attendants, put to death by the inhabitants; in revenge of which, 
William I. laid waste all the country between York and Durham. 

1080, May 14, at Gateshead, Walcher Bp. of Durham and Earl of Nor- 
thumberland murdered by the populace. 

1139, April, at Durham, Maud Queev of England, and Henry son of Da- 
vid, King of Scotland, met and concluded peace. 

1346, October 17, on Red-hills, David King of Scotland defeated and taken 
prisoner by Philippa, Queen of Edward Lil. and Ralph, Lord Nevill, 
the latter of whom erected a cross in commemoration of the victory, 
whence it is generally called the battle of Neville’s Cross. The Scots 
lost from 15 to 20,000 men. David surrendered himself to Sir John 
Copeland. 

1657, May 15, Durham made an University by Oliver Cromwell, but it 
was abolished at the Restoration. 

BIO- 
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BIOGRAPHY. * 


Baker, Thomas, antiquary, historian of St. John’s, Cambridge, Crook, 1656 

Baliol, John, founder of Baliol Oxford, Barnard Castle (died 1269.) 

Beva Venerasixis, ecclesiastical historian, Jarrow, 672. 

Carleton, George, Bishop of Chichester, Norham, 1559. 

Clavering, Robert, Bishop of Peterborough, Tillmouth, died 1747. 

Cosin, John, civilian, defender of episcopacy, Hartlepool. 

Craggs, James, Postmaster-general, once a menial servant, Holbeck. 

Crosby, Brass, patriot, Lord Mayor of London, Stockton-upon-Tees, 1725. 

Darlington, John of, Archbishop of Dublin, Confessor to Henry Ill. Dar- 
lington (died 1284.) 

Eden, William, first Lord Auckland, statesman, Durham, (died 1814.) 

Emerson, William, mathematician, Hurworth, 1701. 

Garth, Sir Samuel, poet and physician, Bolam, died 1718. 

Grey, Richard, author of ** Memoria Technica,” Durham, 1693. 

Hall, John, poet aad translator, author of “ Hore Vacive,” Durham, 1627. 

Horn, Robert, Bishop of Winchester, died 1589. 

Jackson, Thomas, Dean of Peterborough, commentator on creed, Willowing, 
1579. 

Kendrew, John, mechanic, Darlington. 

Lilburn, John, Lieut.-col. sufferer, Thickney Puncharden, 1618. 

Nevil, Alexander, Archbishop of York, temp. Richard II. Raby. 

Nevil, Cicely, mother of Edward IV. and Kichard II[. Raby, (died 1495.) 

Nevil, George, Archbishop of York, Bishop Middleham (died 1476.) ' 

Nevil, Rolph, Bishop of Chichester, Chancellor to Henry Il. Raby, (died 
1244.) 

Nevil, Robert, Bishop of Durham, Raby, (died 1457.) 

Reed, Joseph, dramatic writer, Stockton-upon-Tees, 1723. 

Ritson, Joseph, poetical antiquary, Stockton-upon-Tees, 1752. 

Romaine, William, Calvinistic divine, Hartlepool, 1714. 


Sanderson, Robert, antiquary, Eggleston-hall, 1660. 

Sherwood, William, Archbishop of Rouen, Durham, (died 1249.) 
Smith, Elizabeth, amiable and learned, Burnhall, 1776. 

Smith, George, Saxon scholar, editor of Bede, Durham, 1693. 
Syveyer, William, Bishop of Durham, Shinkley, (died 1505.) 
Ward, Samuel, divine, Bishop Middleham, (died 1643.) 
Wickuirre, Joun, reformer, (died 1387.) 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


In 1333, Bishop de Bury entertained in his palace at Durham, Edward III. 
and his Queen, the Queen Dowager, the King of Scotland, the two Metropo- 
litans, five Bishops, and seven Earls,—In the Cathedral church-yard is a 
monument to Dodsley, the bookseller. 

Houghton-le-Spring was the rectory, residence, and burial place, of Barnard 
Gilpin, “the Northern Apostle.” Lindsell, Bp. of Heretord ; Dr. Peter 
Heylin; Abps. Sancroft and Secker, aud Sir George Wheler, were also ree- 
tors of this place. 

The Life-boat was invented at South Shields in 1789, by Henry Greathead 
of that place, At Gateshead, De Foe composed his “ Adventures of Ro- 
binson Crusoe.” Norham and Barnard Castles are made classic ground by 
the muse of Walter Scott. 

— - 


Mr. Urnzan, Feb. 19. out an advocate, through whom 
T was not my fate or fortune to alone the best thing we do is accept- 
koow the late Dr. Disney. By able in God's sight, present them- 
his encomiast’s account (LXXXVI._ selves before their Creator, with no 
p- 627.) he was one of those (fewin other recommendation than their 
number, it ishoped, but if there is own “ moral worth and mental ex- 
one in the world, itis onetoo many) cellence.” But of which, if the word 
who renounce their Redeemer: and, of God is to be believed, the true 
without an atoning sacrifice, with- account is, * all have siuned.” R.C. 
7 Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Blackburn, March 1. 
AM happy in having the opportu. 
nity of forwarding to you an ar- 

ticle, which, 1 am confident, is per- 
fectly congenial to the truly loyal 
and patriotic sentiments of your wor- 
thy Editor; namely, ‘* The Substance 
of a Speech delivered at a General 
Meeting of the Magistrates, Clergy, 
Gentry, and other Inhabitants, of the 
Hundred of Blackburn, in the county 
of Lancaster, convened at Black- 
burn, on Monday, February 10, 1817, 
in order to enter into certain resolu- 
tions tending to support the existing 
Laws aud Constitution of England. 
By Thomas Dunham Whitaker, LL. D. 
Vicar of Whalley, one of his Majesty's 
Justices of the Peace for the County 
of Lawcaster, and for the West Riding 
of the County of York ;” which ts 
published at the Request of the Meet- 
ing of a District so considerable as to 
include an hundredth part of the po- 
pulation of England. According to 
the Census taken A. D. 1811, the 
whole population of England and 
Wales amounted to 10,488,000, and 
that of Blackburn Hundred to 110,149. 
And it isa still further satisfaction to 
state, that, at the time of the Meeting 
the Magistrates received letters from 
the Principal and Governing Mem- 
bers of the Catholic College at Stony- 
hurst, from a very numerous Society 
of Methodists at Blackburn, and from 
a Congregation of Baptists at the 
same place, all expressing attach- 
ment to the Laws and Constitution of 
their country. The second of these 
was accompanied by a circular letter, 
which proves it to be a part of the 
discipline of the Society, to remove 
from their connexion all disloyal and 
seditious members. EBORACENSIS. 


GENTLEMEN, You have heard from 
the chair the reasons which have in- 
duced the Magistrates acting for this Di- 
vision to convene the present assembly. 
On the necessity of such a measure in 
the existing circumstances of the neigh- 
bourhood, there can, as I[ conceive, be 
one opinion only, Want and privation, 
which at the present moment are, un- 
happily, but too general throughout the 
kingdom, are found to press with pecu- 
liar severity on some part of this exten- 
sive and populous District; and by a 
singular process, where they do not 
press with equal weight, they are ob- 
served to be productive of greater irrita- 
tion and impatience. 


In that part of it where it is my for- 
tune to reside, the calamity is such as 
barely to leave a possibility, by any ex- 
ertions on the part of the sufferers, to 
provide for the continuance of life. 1 
do not indeed know that any unhappy 
persons have actually and immediately 
died of famine; but I am persuaded that 
the most conscientious and diligent 
among the sufferers, who can procure 
employment but at a very inadequate 
rate of wages, are wearing out their 
health, and bringing on premature old 
age, by pertinacious labour, sustained 
by food at once defective in quantity 
and innutritious in quality; while the 
constitutions of others are so debilitated 
by the same causes, that they become 
unable to sustain the shock of any spe- 
cific disease, even of ordinary malignity, 
Yet amongst this class of sufferers | have 
found a general acquiescence under 
their lot; an indisposition to impute 
blame to man, where man has not been 
the cause of their calamities; and a 
meek but imploring spirit of submission 
to the disposals of Providence. In ano- 
ther class, weaker for the most part in 
understanding, and capable of less ex- 
ertion than the former, a kind of belp- 
less stupor has been induced, which in- 
disposes the subjects of it to take any 
step, however orderly and legal, for the 
amendment of their condition, or even 
to make their sufferings known. Both 
these classes are entitled to the tenderest 
commiseration; the former to com- 
miseration heightened by esteem, and 
even respect. 

1 am compelled to seek in other por- 
tions of the District for examples, which 
unhappily require little time or toil to 
discover them, where suffering is less, 
and discontent and disaffection are 
greater. 

The primary cause of this great dif- 
ference I forbear in this place even to 
hint at; but that cause bas certainly 
created a general predisposition in the 
lower orders to receive unfavourable im- 
pressions with respect to the Governors 
and Government of their country; an 
inability, in consequence of former ha- 
bits of plenty, to endure temporary 
privations; together with a presump- 
tuous habit of judging on subjects which 
they cannot comprehend, and of cen- 
suring their superiors, whose motives 
are to them inaccessible. On a soil 
thus prepared, the seeds of Sedition 
are never scattered in vain ; artful emis- 
saries are at hand, wicked and seductive 
pamphlets are dispersed, inflammatory 
harangues pronounced, absurd and im- 
possible remedies for existing evils are 
proposed ; till at length the populace, 

having 
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having placed themselves under such a 
state of pernicious pupilage, are brought 
to believe that, instead of living, as 
they do, under a Government, with all 
its imperfections, the mildest and most 
equitable upon earth, they have fallen 
upon the worst and most corrupted age 
of one which, from time and decay, 
wants only a single impulse from hands 
like theirs, to shake it tn pieces. 

On the particular steps which are now 
taken amongst us, osteusibly indeed 
for another purpose, but really for the 
end which has been hinted at, [I will 
beg leave to add a few observations. 

There is reason to hope that the great 
mass of the lower orders is as yet either 
wholly uncorrupted, or corrupted only 
in a partial degree. To confirm this 
pleasing hope, | have to state, that in a 
very populous and suffering District in 
an adjoining County, but under my own 
immediate inspection, where five or 
six thousand half -starved individuals 


might, had they been so disposed, have 
assembled within an hour after the cir- 
culation of public advertisements, an- 
nouncing a general convention at a cer- 
tain hour and place: to the credit of 
the poor inhabitants, scarcely more than 
300 could be prevailed upon to attend. 


It follows, therefore, that these public 
assemblies, though not wholly to be 
despised, are not very formidable ; nay, 
that in some respects they are beneficial, 
by ascertaining the strength or weak- 
ness of the party. But there is a system 
of a far more alarming nature, which 
requires, and we trust will soon draw 
down some interposition of the Legisla- 
ture to suppress it;—a system dark 
and deep, and secretly, though rapidly 
progressive throughout the country, the 
contrivance of no ordinary calculator, of 
no vulgar politician. The power of 
combination for economical and beuefi- 
cial ends appears to be a discovery of 
the present age. The interests of reli- 
gious parties have been promoted by the 
same means, with a rapidity and uni- 
forinity unknown before. the same 
principle is now applied to purposes 
avowedly political, and really seditious. 

For the pretended purpose of Parlia- 
mentary Reform, books are opened; 
trifling but weekiy contributions sub- 
scribed for; multitudes of unwary and 
credulous people are seduced to lend 
their names ; from subscribers they be- 
come partizans, they are entrusted with 
the secrets of consultation and corre- 
spondence ; and thus, -by no long pro- 


cess, while their engagement to the 


party is riveted by consciousness and 
participation, books which at first con- 
tained nothing more than a catalogue of, 
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subscfibers become the muster-rolls of 
Sedition, But this entire species of com- 
bination, however plausible, however 
innocent in its intention, is extremely 
formidable. 

To support the late insurrections, 
which, under the name of Luddism, in- 
fested a neighbouring County as well as 
our own, it appeared that large sums 
had been abstracted from the funds of 
Benefit-societies, though these associa- 
gions are in some degree under the con- 
troul of the Magistrates. But where, 
as in the present instance, multitudes 
of men, individually poor, and univer- 
sally discontented, acquire each a frac- 
tional interest in a vast, a secret, and 
rapidly increasing fund, the direction of 
that fund cannot but become an object 
of anxious attention to the Legislature, 
The accumulation of a few grains of 
sand per week will in time produce a 
mountain, and that mountain may be 
driven by a whirlwind over all the ad- 
joining plains, But the increase of mo- 
ney is a process infinitely more rapid 
than simple addition; and what, 1 
would ask, is to become of this country, 
if such an engine be allowed to get into 
the hands of men at once able and des- 
perate ? 

I will now call the attention of this 
Assembly to another part of the same 
system, equally, or perhaps more for- 
midable than the last. Jt is not enough 
to provide the means of doing mischief, 
unless the understandings of the people 
are misinformed, and their wills cor- 
rupted, For this purpose secret and un- 
known emissaries, usually travelling in 
the night, are, with incredible dili- 
gence and dispatch, dispersing among 
the lower orders diminutive Tracts, 
tending to inflame them against every 
order and description of their superiors. 
And as their leaders well know that the 
Established Religion of the country is 
the firmest bulwark of our Civil Consti- 
tution, two of these are contrived to 
answer the double purpose of Sedition 
and Blasphemy ; in these, portions of the 
English Liturgy are burlesqued, so that 
a poor man, who has from his infancy 
attached nothing but the most serious 
and devout associations to these forms, 
can no longer hear them recited without 
bringing such vile and wicked parodies to 
his recollection *, These wretched com- 
positions are not to be ce*pised because 
we fee] their satire to be dull and’ point- 





* This and some following observa- 
tions refer to two things, entitled, “A 
Political Litany,’’ and ‘* A Practical 
Creed, humbly addressed to all Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Rectors, Vicars, &c.” 

less, 
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less, or because we perceive at the first 
glance that they betray on the were of 
their writers total ignorance of History 
and the Constitution, as well as an in- 
trepidity of misrepresentation, which, 
addressed to intelligent persons, must 
defeat its own end. But, unfortunately, 
the disciples of this system are no more 
intelligent than they are fair; while 
their teachers well know that the surest 
way to succeed is by casting off all mea- 
sure, diffidence, and reserve, in false- 
hood ; by becoming “ animosé et fortiter 
mendaces.” 

I shall now touch upon a few of their 
principal topics of invective. The first 
of these consists in false and exaggerated 
statements of the emoluments supposed 
to be attached to the great Dignities of 
the Church and the Law. These, more- 
over, though belonging to very labo- 
rious stations, are purposely confounded 
with Sinecure Pensions ; thereby to in- 
sinuate that both are equally useless, and 
equally burdensome to the country. 
That men of such dispositions as the au- 
thors of these should hate the Ministers of 
a Religion which they have disclaimed, 
and fear those of a Law which they are 
breaking, is not wonderful; but to the 
pride of a true Jacobin, mere superiority 
of rank, or elegance of habits, the ex- 
pectation of respectful deference, and 
the forms of poiished society, are little 
better than poison. Accordingly, the 
great Dignitaries of the Church are in- 
vidiously held out to the scorn of the 
people, as regardless, if not of the de- 
cencies, yet of the duties of their cail- 
ing, as men sunk in sloth and luxury ; 
and their function itself, even if pro- 
perly administered, superfluous. These 
calumnies descend much lower, and to 
a rank where these people, if they were 
so disposed, have better opportunities of 
learning, the truth: I mean, to the si- 
tuation and characters of the Beneficed 
Clergy ; while an hypocritical compas- 
sion is expressed for the wants and suf- 
ferings of poor Curates; a most respect- 
able and useful order of the profession, 
few of whom, I am persuaded, will be 
flattered by such compliments. 

If there is to be a distinction of ranks 
in society, it is fitting that an order of 
Ministers should be adapted to every 
such rank ; but this object can only be 
attained by making an adequate and 
varying provision for their support. 

Now the revenues of the English Bi- 
shops, which these persons presume to 
state as exactly as if they had perused 
their audit-bovuks, are in many instances 
so inadequate to the high station which 
they fill, as to render it a station of 
great anxiety, and sometimes even dis- 
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tress. Then again, the functions of 
these great Ecclesiasties, though differ- 
ing from those of the Parochial Clergy, 
are equally laborious, and perhaps more 
irksome. In the greater Sees their 
daily drudgery is scarcely inferior to that 
of a Clerk at adesk; and during their 
Visitations,which in some Dioceces con- 
tinue 60 days without interruption, 
their duties are more toilsome than 
those of the officiating Curate in a popu- 
lous parish. Add to this, that they are 
generally men advanced in life, and 
some of them in a state approaching to 
decrepitude. They have to associate 
with men often possessed of ten times 
their incomes ; and yet from them is 
expected more in acts of public bounty 
than from the Lay Nobility. They have 
often no private fortunes, and if they la- 
bour to make any decent provision for 
their families, are accused of extortion. 
Of extortion! when it is matter of no- 
toriety that Ecclesiastical estates are the 
cheapest in the kingdom, that is, a 
larger proportion of the profits is uni- 
formly left to the lessee than in Lay es- 
tates, and left moreover by an old man 
and a tenant for life. 

Much of what bas now been observed, 
with an exception as to the mode, not 
the amount of the provision, applies to 
the Judges—and now let the assembly 
judge for themselves, whether Lawn and 
Ermine, thus rudely and ignorantly ea- 
lumniated, are often the envelopes of 
sloth and luxury. 

For us, the Parochial Clergy, if in 
these times of distress we have pamper- 
ed ourselves, and are bluated, as we 
have been accused, with plethoric dis- 
ease ; if we have been rigorous in exact- 
ing our dues, and have with-holden our 
bread from the hungry, or forborne by 
religious consolation to svothe the de- 
sponding, shame be upon us!—but, in 
common justice to our Order, let these 
charges be taken out of generalities ; let 
them, if they can, be fastened upon in- 
dividuals, and let them be proved before 
they are published. 

Once more—In this tissue of malice, 
ignorance, and falsehood, Ecclesiastical 
Endowments are represented as a Tax 
levied upon the people fur the support 
of an order of men civilly styled ** the 
men in black.’’ This is not the case :— 
these endowments, on the contrary, 
stand on the same footing with every 
other species of property, namely, the 
Law of the Land. 

A Tax may be repealed by the Legis- 
lature without injury to any one; but 
Ecclesiastical Endowments can no more 
be taken away, without legal robbery, 
than any Layman’s private estate. Be- 

sides, 
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sides, not a purchase of an estate takes 
place, not a lease of a farm is granted, 
in which a proportionate abatement is 
not made for tithes, where tithes are due 
of right. —They do no wrong, therefore 
—they impose no unjust burden either 
on purchaser or tenant—but they are 
held for a particular purpose, which 
these people would be glad to vote use- 
less. ‘They are tenures by Divine ser- 
vice, and that service is performed. The 
doors of our Churches stand open every 
Sunday ; there we are in constant attend- 
ance to do our duty—and if the People 
will not do theirs by listening to our 
instructions, this is no reason, but with 
Jacobins, for robbing us of our support. 

With the payment of tithes, however, 
these poor Remonstrants have little con- 
cern—but Church dues and offerings are 
oppressive.—Let us see now how this 
matter stands: — Wages, we suppose 
even they will admit, are due for work 
done—but perhaps these are inordinate 
and excessive—now, for the sum of ten- 
pence, one of the “ idle men in black” 
has not unfrequently to wait for an hour 
or more in a damp church, and after- 
wards to inter a corpse bare-headed, 
in cold wind and rain, at the peril of 
life—yet, for the same office, the same 
fee was paid in the reign of James the 
First, when that sum would have pur- 
chased six times the quantity of the ne- 
cessaries of life that it will at present. 

Again, not for the sum of ten-pence, 
but for nothing, the “ idle man in 
black”’ plunges without scruple into the 
midst of pestilent and infectious air, to 
comfort the sich and dying; sumetimes, 
too, where the dying and the dead are 
mingled in the same apartment. For 
the sum, not of ten-pence, but of no- 
thing, the “idle man iv black” is call- 
ed, no matter in what weather, or at 
what hour, by day or night, the distance 
of miles in order to administer private 
baptism to children whom he finds in 
perfect health. Such is the treatment 
which we receive at these coarse and 
merciless hands, not because we do not 
teach and warn the people, but because 
we do teach and warn them to shun their 
wicked seducers. 

As another instance of the monstrous 
misrepresentation by which the batred 
of the people is excited against their su- 
periors, | must once more refer to the 
wretched compositiun already mentioned, 
in which the Magistrates are required to 
give up their augmented salaries; a 
species of disinterestedness not very 
practicable, since it is well known that 
the Magistrates serve their country, 
not only without fee or reward, but at 
@ considerable expence to themselves. 


Another popular topic of calumny and 
murmurs is the Corn Bill, of which the 
people are taught that it is a conspiracy 
between Administration and the landed 
interest in Parliament, to enrich the Far- 
mer by starving the Poor. 

With their utter inability to compre- 
hend any complicated question of policy 
or political ceconomy, the painful feel- 
ings which they endure in consequence 
of this misconception, would be pitiable, 
were not their claim to compassion 
mitigated by the presumption of form- 
ing a judgment on the subject—yet they 
feel, alas! the pressure of want, they 
seek for a cause, and are directed to 
their greatest benefactors. For such 
assuredly are those who, in the face of 
popular clamour, dare to provide against 
famine by an unpopular and even peri- 
lous enactment. Yet what the preju- 
dices of the vulgar will not permit them 
to comprehend, bas long been under- 
stood by political economists, namely, 
that an indiscriminate permission to im- 
port grain, must necessarily diminish the 
production of that great support of life 
in our own country, and that, unless the 
Farmer were to receive a guarautee for 
the sale of his produce at a certain 
price, husbandry would be converted 
into pasturage, andthe wholesome check 
upon prodigality in the consumption, 
which is a moderate price, would be re- 
moved in the earlier part of the year, 
the consequence of which must be, not 
dearth but famine before the next 
harvest. 


Of the beneficial effects of this decried 


system of policy, we have at this mo- 
ment the happiest experience; since 
after the last disastrous barvest a sur- 
plus of sound and wholesome grain, ade- 
quate to the national consumption for 
five months was remaining Over and 
above the consumption of the former 
year (a certain effect of the Corn Bill), 
so that we are but just beginning to eat 
musty bread, at the time when the first 
symptoms of a genial spring are begin- 
ning to exhibit the promise of another 
harvest. It is truly astonishing, that 
the obvious cause of so large a portion 
of our calamities should be so little at- 
tended to. 

Among those whose clamours are loud 
and unceasing on other accounts, no 
murmur is heard against Providence. I 
speak not this to their credit; their 
acquiescence is not that of submission, 
but of neglect; they have almost ceased, 
I fear, to acknowledge a superintending 


Providence. Yet, as a matter of fact, 


every morsel of bread which they eat 
might convince them that the last sea- 
son had been most disastrous, and the 

difficulty 
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difficulty with which they procure a 
scanty pittance of grain, that the har- 
vest had been very defective. Artificial 
scarcity can never be extreme, or of long 
duration, Now had this calamity be- 
fallen the country at the most flourish- 
ing period of our manufactures, it 
would have been severely felt. Money 
cannot multiply the produce of the 
earth, nor alter its physical properties. 
But the tremendous difficulty which we 
have to encounter, is the concurrence 
of this great visitation of Providence 
with a general stagnation of commerce, 
a necessary cessation of labour, and an 
unemployed and balf-starved population. 
Pitiable, indeed, is their case at present ; 
yet it is still more so, that in attempting 
to account for this unexpected pheno- 
menon, they should lend their under- 
standings to men at once shallow, plau- 
sible, and wicked, who teach them to 
ascribe it to causes scarcely more con- 
nected with the effect than planetary 
influence, Could the extinction of pen- 
sions and sinecures, for instance, afford 
every sufferer a meal in a month? Or 
would Annual Parliaments and Univer- 
sal Suffrage have any effect upon the 
Atmosphere? nay, even on the flux and 
reflux of Commerce? Would they not 
rather consume the time of the,poor in 
cabals and intrigues, in idleness and 
waste? 

The great combination of causes to 
which our present evils are to be traced, 
has in some degree perplexed the deepest 
thinkers: to those who suffer most se- 
verely from them, they are certainly not 
wholly intelligible—vet these plain con- 
siderations may be of some use. The 
astonishing energies put forth by the 
Nation in the last long protracted strug- 
gle, were not like the temperate exer- 
tions of a man in health, but the vio- 
lent efforts of a patient in a fever—they 
must in eonsequence be succeeded by 
relaxation and debility. —The very waste 
of war itself brought out so much raw 
material of every kind, modified in such 
a variety of ways, and employing such 
a multitude of hands, that while the 
Nation, as such, was on the point of be- 
ing exhausted by the expence, all the 
gradations of society employed in ma- 
nufactures were individually prosperous. 
—It followed, that for all the necessaries 
ot life they were able and willing to pay 
advanced prices: this occasioned the 
racking of rents, and that in many in- 
stances for terms yet unexpired.—Still, 
with all these advantages experienced 
by the landed interest, taxation was se- 
verely felt; so that while one half of the 
people was living in plenty by the War, 
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the other half was embarrassing the Go- 
vernment by clamours for Peace. 

Peace at length arrived—the vast ma- 
chine of Commerce suspended its mo- 
tions at once; and an effect unhappily 
followed which the wisest of men had 
not distinctly foreseen—namely, gene- 
ral, but, we trust, temporary distress, 
There is in poverty a tendency to pro- 
pagate and perpetuate itself. Its first 
effect is diminished consumption, ex- 
tending itself to every rank in society, 
and every necessary of life. 

A few familiar instances mav suffice 
to illustrate this observation :—The first 
necessary of life is food, and the first 
object of ceconomy is cloathing. Now 
when the labourer or mechanic is on the 
point of being reduced from a propor- 
tion of nutritious animal food to prepa- 
rations of grain, his first struggle will 
be to procure even a diminished supply 
of the first; his second, to obtain food 
at all. In proportion as the first is 
abandoned, want recoils upon the but- 
cher, and from the butcher upon the 
grazier. Hence the rent is unpaid, or 
paid by means of a ruinous distress. 

Again, poverty and rags are two ideas 
more frequently associated than poverty 
and emptiness; and the reason is ob- 
vious—that the former appearance is 
produced in order to remove the latter. 
Hence it follows that articles of cloath- 
ing lie unpurchased on the shelf—the 
mercer wants not his usual supply from 
the manufacturer — the manufacturer 
discards his workmen—the farmer's wool 
lies unpurchased in bis storehouse, and 
the landlord, as before, is the ultimate 
sufferer, Siill, however, the evil can be 
but temporary; human wauts will sooner 
or later force a supply—this will stimu- 
late the reviving spirit of industry, and 
the rewards of industry will once more 
increase the circulation and consump- 
tion. 

But there is another cause of the pre- 
sent stagnation, which cannot be re- 
membered without thankfulness — our 
houses and villages have not been de- 
stroyed by the flames of war; our fields 
laid waste, or our fences leveled, by its 
ravages.—All these mischiefs have be- 
fallen the unhappy countries which have 
been the seats of war--countries two, 
which, from the mildness of their cli- 
mate, are more independent upon im- 
portativn than ourselves.—These mis- 
chiefs must first be repaired; and where 
is the wonder, if, during the period at 
which this great and universal process 
is going on, foreign commerce should 
be suspended? The work, however, will ia 
no long time be accomplished ; the inha- 
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bitants of those countries will once more 
discover that they want cloathing as 
well as shelter, and a large proportion 
of that cloathing must come from Great 
Britain. These views of the subject are 
at least as rational as the theories of 
demagogues and political quacks. 

It would be a waste of time to say 
any thing on the more rational and 
feasible sehemes of Parliamentary Re- 
form, because the persons with whom 
we have to contend, are no less hostile 
to them than ourselves; but with re- 
spect to the great topic of annual parha- 
ments, and universal suffrage, a few re- 
marks may not be thrown away. First 
then (for nothing is too extravagant for 
modern effrontery to assert, or modern 
credulity to swallow) it may seem to be 
the persuasion of some men, that, at a 
period of perfeet wisdom and justice, no 
one can tell when, the British Consti- 
tution was bit off at a stroke, with all 
the equipoises and adjustments of a 
new and finished machine; but that, 
time having corroded some of the parts, 
and human folly and interest having 
disarranged others, it has at length 
reached the period of corruption and de- 
cay, in which it now totters and vacil- 
lates towards its last movement. Now 
it may, or it may not, benefit the inge- 
nious persons who have made this dis- 
covery, to be assured that there never 
was such a time or transaction ; and 
that, whereas the two higher branches 
of the Legislature, by which, according 
to the best Legal Antiquaries, are to be 
understood the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral, may be traced through the long 
period of the Saxon annals, the demo- 
cratical branch arose at a much later 
wra. Rut this branch of the Legisla- 
ture was for a considerable time almost 
wholly under the econtroul of the Nobles. 
Before their vast estates were subdivided, 
whole Counties were nearly shared be- 
tween them, the Bishops, and the Re- 
ligious Houses — the Boroughs for the 
most part, rose under the walls of their 
eastles, and were dependent upon them, 
In direct contradiction, therefore, tothe 
erude ideas of modern theorists, every 
thing has been gradually tending to 
augment the power and independence 
of the House of Commons. 

The great estates of the old Nobility 
have been gradually frittered away, 
while the dissolution of the Religious 
Houses created Freeholders almost with- 
out number. Then again, the vast de- 
preciation of money bas encreased the 
number of persons entitled to the elec- 
tive suffrage in the ratio of more than 
ten to one: and from all these causes 
it is demonstrable that the Electors 


of Representatives in Parliament were 
never so numerous as at present. Ine- 
qualities, undoubtedly, and great ine- 
qualities, in representation there are. A 
Nobleman, for example, of their owr 
party, by the help of a few posts num- 
bered and ticketed in his park, makes 
no scruple of returning as many mem- 
bers as the County of York; but, on the 
whole, the principle of inequality is evi- 
dently weakening; whether for the bet- 
ter or the worse, I shall not presume to 
determine. 

To Universal Suffrage there are these 
objections. First, that a set of men re- 
turned by the mob must necessarily be 
bold and illiterate demagogues, incapa- 
ble of sober deliberation. Secondly, 
that the class of voters excluded by the 
present system are of all others the most 
accessible to bribes, and the most un- 
fit to judge as to the qualifications of a 
candidate. Thirdly, that this scheme 
is of all others the worst for the purpose 
of independence ; poverty and low self- 
interest being the characteristics of such 
an assembly. Fourthly, supposing them, 
as the votaries of this system fondly con- 
ceive, to preserve their independence 
inviolate, this circumstance alone would 
destroy (as it has once bappened al- 
ready) the balance of the Constitution ; 
for those who hold without controul the 
purse of the Nation can at any time 
reduce the other branches of the Legis- 
lature to insignificance, or to nothing. 
Remember the Long Parliament, and the 
influence of the absolute independence 
bestowed on them by the King, on bim- 
self and the Lords, 

Next, as to Annual Elections, there 
are sober persons who presume to think 
that a recurrence of epidemical riot and 
phrenzy throughout the Nation once in 
seven years is quite enough ; and with 
respect to the risque of bribery, the 
shorter the term of enriching them- 
selves, the more shameless and the more 
rapacious they will grow. The history 
of Provincial Governors appointed for 
very short terms affords an example of 
this. 

But Annual Parliaments and Univer- 
sal Suffrage are contemptible objects to 
the radical and fundamental Reformers, 
the equalizers of property and of man- 
kind. This monstrous scheme, after 
having slept in quiet about twenty years, 
has lately been revived by some despe- 
rate men, who, having nothing to lose 
by the dissolution of the whole frame of 
human society, promise to themselves 
much more than equality in a future 
distribution. Neither in that event are 
their expectations unreasonable; far 
equality, even equality in ruin, is a 
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state which cannot subsist for a moment. 
ic was pledged to the deluded populace 
of France; and how was that pledge re- 
deemed? After they bad massacred 
one-half of the Nobility and Clergy, and 
driven the rest into exile, then, if ever, 
it might have been expected that the 
experiment should be made; that this 
new and blessed order of things should 
commence — that the measuring line 
should go through the land, and thence 
forward ‘‘ Every rood of ground maintain 
its man.” But mark the event. The 
gteat leaders, as in the partnership of the 
lion and the other beasts, seized the 
prey for themselves, while the wolves 
and jackalls bowled in vain for their 
stipulated portions.— Bat let it be 
granted for a moment that such a par- 
tition has once taken place. Equality 
must be maintained as well as establish- 
ed, otherwise the principle and the ar- 
gument are at an end. Now the true 
Jacobinical position is, that every one 
has a natural and indefeasible right 
to an equal portion of the earth, or its 
produce, according to his wants. 
Suppose then this wild maxim to be 
carried into practice, and what will be 
the event ?—in this ever-changing scene 
of human life; not a day, nor an hour 
elapses, without some change which will 
require a new distribution, The birth 
or the death of any individual in a fa- 
mily, the growth and increasing wants 
of children, and a thousand other causes, 
if the principle were acted upon, would 
immediately produce such a scene of 
confusion in consequence of this ever- 
lasting shuffle of property, adding, subs- 
tracting, giving, taking, claiming, re- 
monstrating, and wrangling, that univer- 
sal uproar must inevitably ensue. To all 
this is to be added, that meanwhile there 
is no Magistrate to controul, no umpire 
to decide, for, if there were, equality 
would be at an end. But in this para- 
disiacal state, I presume, the great mas- 
ters of human nature who have devised 
it suppose an extinction of human pa3- 
sions, so that fraud, selfishness, and vio- 
lence, would be no more, and that the 
native equity of each man’s own breast 
would repress every uureasonable ex- 
pectation, every inordinate desire. On 
the contrary, a contest would instantly 
commence between the strong and the 
weak, the cunning and the simple; su- 
perior powers of body or mind would in- 
stantly gather about them a band of 
followers ; equality (theory and prac- 
tice) would be at an end; the chief and 
his followers would make a distribution 
for themselves, and a military despo- 
tism would ensue. This is human na- 
ture; and this, I fear, is the best account 
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which can be given of the origin of civil 
society. 

Let us now view the subject for a 
moment in another light. From ine- 
quality, even when carried to the length 
of an high Aristocracy, result some of 
the best and most generous affections 
of the human breast: courtesy, com- 
passion, bounty, forbearance, patronage, 
protection, on the one band; and on the 
other, attachment, gratitude, fidelity, 
and duty. I have already proved that 
Revolution can at most produce but 4 
change of masters ;—that change may 
indeed, abstractedly, be either fur the 
better, or the worse. In France it was 
the exchange of a qualified but still 
irksome state of oppression for a fero- 
cious and brutal tyranny: amongst our- 
selves it would be nothing better than 
the rejection of that mild and benefi- 
cent superiority, which arises sponta- 
neously out of high birth, cultivated 
minds, polished humanity, and sense of 
character, for such a set of masters as 
iow dictate to a Westminster mob, and 
prompt the attempted assassination of 
their Sovereign. The providential es- 
cape of that august Person, while it fills 
the heart of every one who deserves the 
name of Englishman with thankfulness, 
is to be hailed as one of the greatest 
blessings in another view, since it will 
unquestionably hasten and invigorate 
the exertions of the Legislature, in crush- 
ing with overwhelming and instant ruin 
the abettors of those detestable prin- 
ciples which are already precipitating 
that last period of the great political 
malady, — the period of pruscription 
and bloodshed, It is of far less import- 
ance, yet of some, to observe that the 
practical tendency of these doctrines 
among ourselves has been verified, by 
one attempt to return to che first prin- 
ciples of things in a general pillage ; in 
other instances by sturdy claims oi right, 
rejecting the tenders of bounty; and in 
some, by accepting the boon and in- 
sulting the giver at once, like the base 
quadruped, which at the same moment 
attempts to snatch the offered morsel, 
and to bite the band by which it is ex- 
tended, 

There is something in the genius and 
the language of Jacobinism, which ren- 
ders it almost unassailable by reason 
and persuasion, — For the first, its 
strength consists in the tremendous 
power of inflaming cruelty, rapacity, 
pride, and selfishness. —Of the second it 
is more difficult to speak, But after 
some attempts at a critical analysis of 
this atrocious style, its peculiar fasci- 
nation with the vulgar appears to me 
te consist in broad tumour, applied 
te 
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to excite contempt for every thing really 
venerable; together with the faculty of 
stripping an idea, or an image, of all 
adjuncts and circumstances, and after- 
wards cloathing it in a phrase, strong, 
coarse, clear, and pointed. No man ofedu- 
cation or taste would thus write down to 
their understandings; neither, if he were 
willing, would he be able.—This, there- 
fore, is a species of influence which we 
must fairly give up to their seducers, 
Still the cause is neither to be given up, 
nor to be left to mere coercion; for I 
am far from believing that, excepting 
in a few places, the great body of the 
people are yet tainted; while among 
those who are, different degrees of con- 
tagion undoubtedly prevail.—There are 
many prejudices yet vincible, many la- 
tent sparks of better and more generous 
feeling which may yet be resuscitated. 
With these, gentleness and compassion, 
mild expostulation and familiar in- 
struction, may yet prevail. It will be 
felt, perhaps, that this is the peculiar 
province of my own Order. 

With respect to the stubborn and the 
turbulent, the obscure but known agi- 
tators of the party, parochial relief to 
their distressed families (distressed not 
unfrequently by the idleness of their in- 
corrigible parent) may, perhaps, be a 
duty; but, in the voluntary distribution 
of bounty, it is but fitting that they be 
Jeft to eat the bitter fruit of the tree 
which themselves have planted, and 
charity is never grafted upon a Jacobin 
stock, Far be it from me to reproach 
the patient and the industrious with 
past misconduct. Yet it can scarcely be 
forgotten by those whose estates are 
now taxed for the relief of the poor al- 
most to the extent of the actual rental, 
that the time has been, when a fund 
might have been laid up by thousands, 
which would have supported them in 
comfort and independence under a 
change of cjrcumstances. But where 
are now these intoxicating superfluities, 
and whither have they fled? One soli- 
tary instance alone bas reached me, in 
which they have not been wholly dissi- 
pated in waste and riot. 

After all; to this deluded people, in 
their various degrees of criminality, we 
owe one important duty; which is, to 
open their eyes this day to a very whole- 
some truth, namely, that all the autho- 
rity, the property, and the patriotism of 
this district will henceforward be em- 
bodied and in array against their machi- 
nations. Hitherto perhaps we have 
been too slow in undeceiving them, and 
may thus-have permitted them to be- 
lieve that we were indifferent, or per- 
haps intimidated, —Now, however, in 
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the very focus and centre of meditated 
insurrection ; and, unprotected but by 
the laws of the land, we publicly de- 
clare, that wherever any breach of the 
peace shall be actually committed, we 
are already armed with sufficient autho- 
rity to suppress it, and will suppress it ; 
trusting, however, that the time is 
shortly to arrive, when the wisdom and 
promptitude of the Legislature will 
strike at the root of Sedition by farther 
enactments. 

To that Legislature we also owe an 
united declaration of our purpose to 
support the existing Laws and Consti- 
tution of our Country with our lives and 
fortunes; and such an assurance will 
not, we trust, be considered as unimport- 
ant, when it is understood that the po- 
pulation of this District amounts to no 
less than an hundredth part of the Popu- 
lation of England. By such a conduct 
we shall also discharge the solemn ub- 
ligation which we owe to our hearths 
and altars, to the laws of civil society, 
and to that posterity for whose benefit 
as well as our own, we hold the sacred 
pledge of Constitutional Liberty. 

T. D. W. 


—a_— 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 20. 
] HOPE some of your Correspond- 
ents will send you an accurate 
account of the appearance of the sky 
on Saturday night, the 8ih of this 
month. From seven o’clock till ten 
that evening, how much longer is not 
known, there was as much lizht as if 
there had been a Full Moon, distant 
objects being seen distinctly, though 
the Moon was then 22 days old, and 
consequently not risen. 1 observed 
this phenomenon about eight o'clock, 
bat, being indisposed, for a shorier 
time and with less attention than | 
ought to have done. I perceived no 
streamers or coruscations, such as the 
Aurora Borealis geuverally exhibits; 
but there was a steady and uniform 
diffusion of light in the North-west, 
like a strong twilight. There were 
some clouds, and some stars appeared. 
Venus at that moment was about due 
West, and amovg hazy clouds, not 
very brilliant. An article in the Pa- 
pers relating to the same occurrence, 
dated Paris, Feb. 9, says, “ Saturday 
evening a beautiful Aurora Barealis 
was seen at Paris. The sky was se- 
reve, and the air mild.” 
My Barberry tree (vol. LXXXV. ii. 
- 294) was much blighted last year; 
ut neither the Spring-wheat, about 
30 
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30 yards distant, nor Lammas about 
50, was at all injured by this (suppos- 
ed) noxious neighbaur. R.C. 
——— 
Mr. Uapan, Chettle, Feb. 5. 
SEND you an account of an un- 

I common appearance (as | believe 

jt to be) which has lately beer ob- 

served here; and whict may probably 
be interesting to Ornithologists. 

A pair of Swailows, the 4rundo 
rustica, Lin, Syst. having bred upa 
nest of young ones the last Summer, 
in a hovel adjoining a dwelling-house 
in this Village, without being dis- 
turbed, came on the eleventh day of 
January last and visited their nest, 
aud ove of them was seen in it busily 
employed either in pulling it down or 
repairing it, the other silting on a 
rafter pear. They both flew im aod 
out many times in the course of the 
day, and appeared strong ou the 
wing. It was a warm day for the 
season, and some guals were per- 
ceived in the air; they departed about 
one o'clock. In about ten days afier, 
they revisited their nest, but made a 
much shorter stay, the weather not 
being so favourable; and have not 
been seen since *. Ww.c. 

——— 

Cursory Observations on the Narra- 
tive of Rovert Avams, a Sailor, 
who was wrecked in the year 1810, 
on the North-western Coast of 
Arrica, was detained three Years 
in Slavery by the Arabs of the 
Great Desert, and resided several 
Months during that Period at Tim- 
BUCTOO. 

ZMBUCTOO ; { call it so because 
this orthography, first established 
by Jackson in his Account of Ma- 
ruceco, &c. is confirmed by Depuis, 





* The mildness of the evening of Fri- 
day Jan. 31, was su unprecedented at 
this time of the year, that several bats 
were observed flying about in the sub- 
urbs of Ipswich, and one actually flew 
into a shop upon the Corn-hill, where it 
was secured. The account given by 
Pennant of this extraordinary creature 
is, that “ towards the latter end of sum- 
mer, the bat retires into caves, ruined 
buildings, the roofs of houses, or hollow 
trees, where it remains the whole Win- 
ter, in a state of inaction; suspended 
by the hind feet; closely wrapped up 
in the membranes of the fore feet, 
and makes its first appearance early in 
she Summer,” —Ebirt, 
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who declares that it is invariably pro- 
nouoced Timbuctoo. Vide Adams's 
Narrative, p. 94, note p. 

To prevent any obstacles to the 
discovery of the interior of Africa 
that might occur to travellers em- 
ployed by the British Government, it 
may be expedient here to observe 
that the place 400 miles North of Se- 
negal, on the Western Coast of Africa, 
where this poor illiterate sailor 
was wreched, is called by the Arabs 


El Gazie, that is to say, cd 


the g gutteral. Any African traveller 
desirous of ascertaining the situation 
of El Gazie, would be unable to make 
himself intelligible, unless he pro- 


nounced properly the z or g gul- 


tural ; see Jackson's Account of Ma- 
rocco, &c. 2d or 3d edit. p. 256, note. 

Adams's account of Rings wora 
through the cartilage of the nose 
(see his Narrative, p. 18) is a con- 
firmation of Jackson's accouut of 
Nose-rings; see his Account of Ma- 
rocco, p. 290, note. It appears that 
it is the fashiva to wear these Nose- 
rings through the middie cartilage of 
the nose, at Wangara, as well as at 
Soudeny. 

Adams, page 21, confirms Jackson's 
account of the vame of the King of 
Timbuctoo ; see Jackson’s Account, 
2d edition, p. 299; where the King 
is called WV oolo. 

It is remarkable also that Jackson's 
account of Woolo, King of Timbuc- 
tuo, is confirmed on the authority of 
Lhage Mohammed Sheriffe, in ihe 
secoud volume of the Proceedings of 
the African Association, who says that 
Woolo, King of Bambarra, took pos- 
session of the City of Timbactoo 
from the Moors iv the year of Christ 
1800. Notwithstanding this extraor- 
dinary corroboration, the Annotator 
of Adams's Narrative, speaking of 
Jacksou’s authority, says, Mr. Jack- 
sun further slates that the same Kiug 
of Timbuctoo was also Sovereign of 
Bambarra; in which respect, bow- 
ever, as io many other instances where 
he relies on African authorily, it is 
apparent that be was misinformed, 
for the name of the King of Bambarra 
from the year 1795 to 1805 inclusive, 
was certainly Mansong. Now, I would 
ask the anuotator, how is this fact 
ascertained; and he must necessarily 
answer that it is established on Mr. 
Park's 
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Park's authority, who obtained the 
information from an illiterate Moor, 
or in other words, from African an- 
thority ; so that the aonotator asserts 
as a fact, that Mansong was King, 
which assertion is supported on Afri- 
can authority; and he further main- 
tains, that Woolo was not King of 
Timbuctoo in 1800, although that 
fact is ascertained by Jackson on Afri- 
can authority, which is confirmed by 
the proceedings of the African Asso- 
ciation, as well as by Adams’s Nar- 
ralive. 
counoitre par le concours de tewoign- 
ages * ;” so the truth of Jackson’s ac- 
count of Woolo being Sovereign of 
Timbuctoo, is confirmed by the con- 
curring testimony of the proceedings 
of the African Association added tu 
the report of Adams. 

That such an animal as the Heirie, 
described by Jackson, p. 90, exists, is 
confirmed by Adams, p. 28. On this 
subject it may be observed that Jack- 
son's Erragual is the same with Lea's 
Ragoahil, this latter word being as- 
surediy an error of the Printer’; 
Jackson’s Erragual is also the same 
with Pennant’s Raguahl, the er pre- 
ceding the Ragual of Jachsun, being 


the Arabic article J which preced- 
ing the solar letter r ory takes that 


letter, and drops the | or < for it. 


It is to be lamented that Mr. Cock, 
in his examination and interrogation 
of Adams, the sailor, did not question 
him respecting the mode of building 
houses at Timbuctoo, as described 
by Jackson, p. 298 ; for, although I am 
not disposed to doubt any th:ng that 
Jackson records, his account being 
collected with that discriminating 
caution which sv evidently marks the 
inquirer after truths; yet any con- 
firmation of what he asserts, even by 
an illiterate sailor, would have been 
satisfactory on the subject in question, 
which is one upon which we may pre- 
sume Adams was competent to give 
the necessary iuformation. 

It appears by Adams's specimen of 
Timbuctoo words, that the inhabi- 
tants of Timbuctoo speak a mixture 
of Arabic and Soudanic, which is a 
natural consequence resulting from 





* See Lettres de M. de Bailly & M. 
de Volraire, sur L’Altantide, Lettre 
1}me, 


On Adams’s Narrative respecting Timbuctoo. 


Now as “ La Vérité se fait: 
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the Military Government being de- 
puted to Negroes, and the Civil Go- 
vernment being deputed to Moors; 
see Jackson's Marocco, p. 300, 301. 

Specimens of Timbuctoo words, ex. 
tracted from Adams's Account, p. 
43 and 44; with Remarks: 


Dog, Killed. This is the Arabic word 
for Dog. 

Sheep, Naidsh. This I suspect to he 
the word Kaibsh, which ts the Ara- 
bic for Sheep, and has been trans- 
formed to Naidsh by Adams's oral! 
inaccuracy. 

Elephant, Eifeel. This is the Arabic 
word for Elephant. 

House, Yak. A corruption of Dar, 
which is the Aralice name for a 
House. 

Mountain, Kuddear. This word is a 
corruption of Kuddea, which word 
signifies in Arabic a hill or emi- 
hence, 

Date tree, Carna Tomar. The first 
naive is Soudanic, the last is a cor- 
ruption of the Arabic word Timur, 
which signifies a date. 

Fig tree, Carna Carmocs. 
is the Arabic for figs. 
Thus, there appears in a list of 16 

names of things in the Timbuctoo 

language, that 7 are Arabic, 9 

Soudanic; so that the language of 

Timbuctoo is evidently a mixture of 

Soudanic and Arabic. 

Woled Abbusebah, a tribe of Arabs 
in the Desert first noticed by Jack- 
son (see his Map, p. 282), is coufirmed 
by Depuis’s note in Adams’s Narra- 
tive, p. 235, 236, 237. This gentle- 
man’s account of the emigration of 
the Arabs of Woled Abbusebbah is a 
corroboration of Jackson's account 
of a similar emigration, p. 175. 

La Mar Zarah of Adams, p. 24, 
may probably be El Bahar Zarak (i.e. 
the Blue River) or El Bahar Sahara 
(i.e. the River of the Desert) either 
of which may proceed from the De- 
sert, aod ruo Westerly, emptying it- 
self in the Nile, El Abeede, near Tim- 
buctvo; or it may possibly be a more 
latitudinal corruption of the stream 
or river named by the Arabs Sakia 
El Humra (i.e. the Red Stream) which 
passes through the Desert of Sahara, 
and probably empties itself in the 
Nile, £1 Abeede, South of Timbuctvo ; 
this stream is well known by the 
Arabs, who are accustomed to tra- 
verse the Desert, and they report the 

waters 


Kermuse 
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waters thereof to be brackish, and of 
a red colour. 

Mr. Jackson, page 297, asserts 
that the City of Timbuctoo is with- 
out walls; Adams confirms this, p. 
25.—The Nile, El Abeede, isdescribed, 
p. 99, as passing to the Eastward, 
through fertile countries Bast and 
South-east of the Deser!; this is a 
confirmation of what Jackson says, 

. $12, for although nothing is said 
in Adams's account of the popula- 
tion of the countries through which 
the Nile passes; yet fertility implies 
population, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that toe inhabitants of the 
Desert contiguous to the River would 
leave their barren habitations, and «x- 
change them for the fertile country 
along the banks of the River.—The 
large Lake or inland Sea, mentioned 
in Adams’s Narrative, p. 120, is pro- 


bably the Bahar Soudan, or Sea of 


Soudan, described by Jackson as being 
fifteen days journey East of Timbuc- 
too: another corroboration of this 
interior sea, so minutely described by 
Jackson, is to be found in the Travels 
ot Ali Bey, 4te, vol. 1. p. 220 and 221. 
Eton, Uct. 25. Vasco DE GAMA. 
—<—= a - 
ARCHITECTURAL INNOVATION, 
No. CCXII. 

(Progress of Architecture in England 
in the reign of Geonrce I. 
Continued frow p. 8. 

NEW Series is opening before 
us, where is found but a smail 
portion of foregoing appearances that 
stand in strong character or are 
predominantly conspicuous; — aad 
as political circumstances and fresh 
springs of Architecture became at this 
period actuated by similar impulses, 
the field for each was large, and left 
open to equal enterprize and equal 
success. Quitting the double theme 
of buld advance, let us proceed on 
our own scientific course, unrestrain- 
ed, and free from apy adverse oppo- 
sition. Welcome ia geveral has hi- 
therto enabled us to adveutare thus 
far; aod why not in future? Away 
with doubt, let us go on! 
lu the course of this reign (14 or 
15 years) many examples suitiog the 
purpose of our progress rose both in 
town and country, their designs grand 
and extensive: iudeed a princely cre- 
ation of objects marked their walls, 
unlimited patronage seemed to pre- 
vail, if Campbell's Vitruvius Britan- 
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nicus is consulted, where is an ample 
display of the most imposing houses 
enriching this era; in fact, it is from 
his grand uational work in three vols. 
folio, our materials must be selected 
in great measure as in former in- 
stances (see some of the preceding 
reigns), as no other publication of 
the same nature was then in exist- 
ence; with his labours the task dropt 
in a certain degree: however, in ouc 
time, some professional men, Wolfe, 
Gandon, Richardson, &c. strove to 
wield the lever of continuation by 
bringing out four volumes among 
them, of later-erected edifices (from 
which we also intend making the ne- 
cessary observations). This undertak- 
ing likewise declined, not for want 
ot materials, or inclination in the 
artists tu bring outnew performances, 
but for want of the all-powerful in- 
citement, the “needful.” In vain do 
some friendly minds (as of late in 
these pages) cry out to excite ia 
amateurs “ a spirit of patronage,” in 
vain strive to do away the stupor of 
“cold weglect:” the world has its 
nods and its staris, its smiles and its 
frowns. England's soil is aot always 
favourabletoarchitectural hopes; the 
science seems to fade, and flourishes 
nut !—Here let the business rest! 

It is judged proper to make ad- 
vance in progressive decorative ordec 
from Vitruvius, before we enter on our 
own personal surveys of such works as 
bear the visible features of the first 
George’s reign; traditional informa- 
tion hoarded by us from our earliest 
studies must likewise give its store of 
information in aid to the general 
mass of instruction bere proposed to 
be unparted. 

Memoranda from Vitruvius Bri- 
tannicus. 

Mr. Johnstone’s house, Twicken- 
ham, Middlesex, 1710, or 12; James, 
Are.—Plan; thiece parts in width, two 
ditto in depth, and hail centre ; left, 
back stairs, and two parlours; right, 
best stairs, bed-room and two clo- 
scls. Depth; three rooms. Cham- 
ber floor; bed-room arrangement. 
Elevation; two stories; Doric plas- 
ter dvor-way, circular head win- 
dow over it, with architrave, sided 
with festoons of flowers and a dado 
tablet; side windows plain, notched 
dado tablets, block cornice, a statue 
on each end of ditto. 

Cawpbell-House, Glasgow, 1712. 

Col, 
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Col. Campbell, Arc.—Plan; three 
parts in width, two in depth; hail 
centre, grand stairs and saloon ; left, 
two closets and two parlours; right, 
two parlours; depth, two rooms. 
One-pair, or chamber-story ; similar 
arrangement for bed-rooms, Eleva- 
tion; three divisions; centre ditto 
breaks forward, scroll aud circular 
pediment door-way ; all the windows 
have kneed architraves with dao 
tablets ; centre division a pediment, 
. balustrade gallery on roof support- 
ing vases; rustic quoins, grand pro- 
jecting flight of steps inclosing a ter- 
race. 

Hall Barns, near Beaconsfield, 
Bucks, 1724, Ed. Waller, esq. Col. 
Campbell, Arc.—Plan; ceutre, one 
large room, sided by two small diito 
and closets. Elevation; lonic columa 
circular headed dovor-way, columns, 
and architrave rusticeated; windows 
with pediments, treble key-stones, ge- 
neral block pediment; in tympanum, 
guideron shield and ribbands; three 
statues on pediment; side windows 
kneed architrave and plain cornices. 
The great Walier wrote his poems 
on this spot, (understood in some 
prior building.) 

House, Twickeoham, Middlesex, 
1724. In the Palladium manner.— 
Plan; three parts in width, two in 
depth; best and back stairs in ceatre, 
parlours on each side; back range, 
saloon centre, room on each side. 
Attic story; on right two bed-rooms 
whole depth; right whole depth ina 
gallery. Elevation; grand double 
flight of steps with balusters, (form- 
ing the basement story:) in centre 
block pedimental door-way, plain 
architrave windows with cornice; in 
the attics, square ditto plain entab- 
lature. 

Mr. Hudson's house, Sunbury, Mid- 
dlesex, 1712. Fort. Arc.—Plan; ex- 
tensive arrangement, a centrical mass 
for house, and wing in advance; on 
left ditto, stables — other consonant 
offices; uvcommouly pleasing ; right 
wing, kitchen aod its consonant of- 
ficés, equally well laid down. Cen- 
tre mass; three parts width, depth 
three ditto; in front, ball and best 
stairs, with roows left and right; in 
the depth, saloon centrical, back 
stairs, rooms left and right; most 
happy and complete disposure of a 
plan. Elevation; to the wings plain 
door-waysand windows, general block 
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cornice with pediment centrical. Cen- 
tre mass for house ; three stories and 
in three divisions; Ionic column pe- 
diment door-way; all the windows 
plain, general block curnice, on centre 
division, a pedestal gallery decora- 
tion; fine uoity throughout, though 
of the plainest cast. 

Mr. Cary’s house, Roehampton, 
Surrey, 1710, or 12, Archer, Arch.— 
General arrangement still more ex- 
tensive than the preceding design ; 
great court, left and right, offices for 
kitchen and stables (Burlington-house 
mode, of which, the illustration will 
svon be entered upon,) with sweep- 
ing arcades to the house. In the 
front of court sweeping walls, as the 
out coufive of the buildings; au oval 
bason in centre of the court. The 
house; three parts in width, three 
ditto in depth: in the width, hall and 
rooms on each side; in the depth, 
Siaircases, saloon, and rooms left and 
right: extreme curious double rise 
of slepstoentiance. Elevation; three 
divisions; side divisions, plain pilas- 
ters aud rustic quoins; Doric pilaster 
doer-way with broken pediment; 
plain windows: (in centre of third 
story, oval windows) key-stones and 
notched dado tablets, with the ex- 
ception of one in centre having Co- 
riathian pilasters, its entablature sup- 
ports two balusters, (not a happy 
idea,) general block cornice, balus- 
ter parapet with vases over centre di- 
Vision; general pediment rises from 
said cornice, and broken to accom- 
modate ditto centrical balustrade. 

Newby -house, Yorkshire, 1721; 
Sir W. Robinson, bart. C. Camp- 
bell, Ar.—Plan; three parts in width 
and depth; iu width, hall, and rooms 
left and right; in centre part of house 
siaircases and small rooms; depth, 
saloon, and rooms left and right. 
Second story as attics, much the same 
kind of arrangement, except on right, 
one continued gallery whole depth. 
Elevation; centre division lonic co- 
lumns, circular-headed doorway ; first 
story windows pedimented ; second 
ditto, or attics, square windows with 
kueed architraves, general block cor- 
nice, with pediment to centre divi- 
sion; in tympan — shield and 
ribbands, general balustrade, in its 
ceulre, three statues, and at extre- 
mities, vases. A most elegant de- 
siga altugether. 

Atherton-house, Lancaster, a ~ 

ir 
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Sir R. Atherton, bart. W. Wakefield; 
Arc.—Plan; three parts in width and 
depth ; great boldness in the arrange- 
meat, and some change evivced there- 
in from preceding methods. In centre, 
large hall breaking back two-thirds 
of depth, its end distinguished by an 
alcove for a statue; at its back, sa- 
loon with stairs and rooins left and 
right. Elevation; notwithstanding 
that in this desiga much similitude 
is visible to the foregoing ditto, yet 
some variations occurs to the base- 
ment, in its centre a lofty flight of 
steps, left and right rustics without 
perpendicular joints or chamfers: first 
story windows have plain kneed archi- 
traves at boitom, and pedestal dados ; 
blocks support windows to second 
story. Upon the whole, we must de- 
cide between these two rivai m \usions 
in favour of Campbell, that is with 
regard to elevation; but in respect to 
plan, Wakefield certainly has the ad- 
vantage in the latter construction. 

Rookby-house, Yorkshire, 1724; 
T. Robinson, esq. W. Waketicld, 
Arc.— Here Wakeficid comes for- 
ward with great superiority and mas- 
tership; it is presumed, no concep- 
tion in architecture can be more satis- 
factory to the view, although its mass 
is still coutinued on the same con 
fined scale as those already enume- 
rated. Plan; three parts in width 
and depth; hall in centre, with a 
most uncommon centrical tri-formed 
colonnade groined; behind, stairs; left, 
whole depth, three rooms; right, a 
gallery whole depth. Klevation ; 
flight of steps in the centre, on each 
side rustics with perpendicular chain- 
fers. The centrical part of upright 
in two stories, having Corinthian co- 
lumaos and pilasters; side parts rise 
but one story; cireular-headed double 
Corinthian pilaster door-way; over 
it square windows to second story ; 
circular-headed windows to side di- 
visions, also rustic quoins; key- 
stones with sweeping dado’s to the 
other windows in centre of this story ; 
in the second ditto, the windows have 
supporting blocks; balls on each ex-, 
tremity of side divisions: geveral 
block cornice and balusters, with 
vases to centre division; plain cor- 
nice to side ditto. 

When publicity is given to an ob- 
jectionable decree (see p. 8), and af- 
terwards pleasing information suc- 

Gent. Maa. March, 1817. 
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ceeds, reversing such decree, how 
much is due to that power holding the 
balance of good aud bad, and lets the 
former quality preponderate. Thanks 
are at least required from us; most 
sincerely on our parts we repeat the 
grateful word, thanks; and for the 
high satisfaction received, as no 
doubt can be entertained of our sin- 
cerity on this head. Whatever ap- 
prebensions might bave been con- 
ceived, they are visionary all; the 
“* delightful object of domestic archi- 
tecture at Glastonbury, the Abbot's 
Ion, is notto fall.” * The solicitations 
of the feeling Autiquary” have beén 
listened to, and “ another spot se- 
cured for the building project.” 

If the Society of Antiquaries be 
disposed, as doubtless they will, to 
“give credit to the yielding disposi- 
tion” of him who saves the devoted 
pile; can other minds, claiming pos- 
session of * taste” and sensibility 
hike them, refrain from heartily re- 
joicing ? We once more cry out iajoy- 
ful strain, thanks! and conclude with 
this self-congratulating effusion,— 
OUR LABOURS ARE NOT IN VAIN! 

An ARrcnirect. 
(To be continued.) 
—a 
Carneprat Scuoo.s. 
(Continued from p. 12.) 
. Crosby-square, 

Mr. Unsas, March 19. 

Carmeprat or Sr. AsArn. 

HE antient records of this Dio- 

cese having been destroyed dur- 
ing the depopulating wars carried on 
between the English and the Welsh, 
the History of the Cathedral is nearly 
a blank prior to the 13th ceutury, at 
which period the Church was in rains, 
the neighbouring country almost des- 
titute of inhabitants, and the Bishop 
subsisting upon alms. The preseut 
Structure was partly erected in the 
reign of Edward I. under the auspices 
of Bishop Avian; and by his immediate 
successor, Leoline de Bromfield, the 
Choral Service was _ re-established, 
and the endowment of the Choir con- 
siderably augmented. 

The Benefice of Godelwern, in Me- 
rioneth, is recorded iu the Valuation 
of 1291, as belonging to the Vicars 
Choral of St. Asaph; and Leolioe, in 
adding to their endowment a portion 
of the tithes arising in the parish of 
St. Asaph, provided at the same _ 

6 ot 
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for the constant ministration of divine 
offices in his Cathedral Church. 

He ordained, with the concurrence 
of the Dean and Chapter, that ail who 
shared in the impropriation of Go- 
delwern should alternately be pre- 
sent in the Cathedral at all Canonical 
hours, and should chauut the Service 
(cum noté) in regular course, ac- 
cording to the direction of the Pre- 
centor. 

It was also ordained, that the Deen 
and the Prebendaries of Vaynol and 
Llanufydd should provide three Priests, 
being good singers and expert in the 
Science of Music, to assist the Vicars 
choral, at the time of divine service, 
and that the Archdeacon should send 
a person skilled in singing and organo 
playing. 

The Prebendaries of Alt Meliden 
and Llanvair are required by the same 
authority to furnish four boys, being 
good singers, as choristers for the 
daily celebration of divine service. 

These constitutions were confirmed 
by Bishop Golwell and the Dean and 
Chapter in 1558, when the members 
of the Church are said to be, a Dean, 
fourteen Canons (including the Arch- 
deacon, Sub-dean, Precentor, and 
Treasurer), four Minor Canons, or 
Vicars Choral, and three Chaplains, 
officiating for the Dean, and the Pre- 
bendaries of Vaynol and Llanufwdd. 
To these are added the organist and 
four choristers. 

This very simple and inartificial 
arrangement for the support of the 
choral service, continued with little 
variation till near the close of the 
seventeenth century, the organist, 
singing men, and choristers being 
maintained chiefly by subscriptions of 
the Church members. “ If they had 
not been gentlemen of generosity and 
zeal,” adds Browne Willis, “* the 
Church must have lain in ruins, and 
the inferior members could not have 
subsisted.” 

Such was their precarious condi- 
tion till the year 1669, when Dr. Isaac 
Barrow was advanced to this See. 
Through his paternal care the ¢ifec- 
tive members of the Choir were once 
more endowed, by the impropriation 
of Lianraiader, a sinecure of consi- 
derable value, vested by authority of 
the Legislature in the Dean and Chap- 
ter, for the sole purpose of repairing 
the fabrick, and affording a mainte- 
mance for the individuals officiating 
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in the service of the Cathedral. I am 
not able to record any subsequent be- 
nefaction to the Musical Department, 
which at present includes the organ- 
ist, four singing men, and four sing - 
ing boys; besides supernumeraries. 

The classical instruction of the 
Choristers has been very recently 
abandoned, and the boys have no 
other education than what the Organ- 
ist and a Parish School afford them. 
I cannot learn that any of the pupils 
brought up in the Music-School of St. 
Asaph’s Cathedral have risen to emi- 
nence, either as professional men or 
otherwise. 

Bancor Catmevrat. 

The early History of this Founda- 
tion may be comprised in few words. 
The two British Cathedrals of St. 
Asaph aod St. Daniel were flourishing 
communities in the Sixth Century, 
when the greater part of the Island 
was sunk in barbarism and idolatry ; 
aud they were both involved im the 
same calamitjes during the struggles 
ofa brave people to preserve their 
national independence. In the reign 
of Edward the First, the Cathedral of 
Bangor once more rose tu eminence, 
and the holy offices were revived with 
additional splendour. Bishop Anian 
compiled a Missal or Service Book, 
for the direction of his Clergy in the 
performance of their sacred duties; 
aod the Preface to the Book of Com- 
MON Prayer bears testimony to the 
high reputation which this compila- 
tion obtained under the name of Tug 
Bancor Use. 

The Vocal Choir was ne less cele- 
brated than their Liturgy. An Ode 
is still extant, composed in praise of 
Howel, Dean of Bangor, in the time 
of Edward Il. * whose organ and 
harmonious Choir are unrivalled in 
performance.” It does not, however, 
appear from any known records whe- 
ther this ** unrivalled Choir’ had 
any settled endowment; and it is 
probable that the Vicarial Clergy 
were ip a great measure dependent on 
the optional liberality of the Canons, 
whose duties they undertouk to per- 
form. 

At the commencement of the Fif- 
teenth Century the Church of Bangor 
fell a sacrifice to the unchristian ven- 
geance of Owen Glendower, and the 
ministration of divine oflices was ne- 
cessarily suspended for some years. 
The service was resumed A. D. a 
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when “ the Dean and Chapter com- 
pounded with the Vicars Perpetual 
of the Parish of Bangor, for the ser- 
vice in the Choir ; by the compos'tion 
granted to the said Vicars for the 
Choral Service.” 

Bat, as the Canons delegated their 
official duties to their substitutes, the 
Vicars, so these endowed Vicars, at 
no distant period, obtained a similar 
privilege, aud the contradictory cha- 
racters of Lay Clerks, or Singing men, 
were gradually introduced into the 
stalls of the Cathedral and Collegiate 
Choirs, for whom, as for the Lay 
Brothers in Monasteries, a very scanty 
provision was made. Prior to the 
Seventeenth Century, observes Willis 
in his account of Bangor, “* the Ca- 
thedral service and fabrick was sup- 
ported solely by contributions of the 
Bishop and Chapter; aad what they 
could get by begging from other per- 
sons in the Diocese was applied to 
this use.” 

The revenues accruing from these 
sources were gradually diminished ; 
and in the year 1685, Bishop Lloyd 
and Dean Humphries procured an 
Act of Parliaiment for the permanent 
endowment of the Choir, with a por- 
tion of the tthe arising in the parish 
of Llaadinam. Bishop Lloyd died 
A. D. 1688 ; and the setilement of the 
Benefaction was reserved for Dr. 
Humphries, who succeeded him in the 
Bishoprick. This Prelate was educat- 
ed in Dr. Glynn’s Free School at Ban- 
gor, and immediately after his promo- 
tion to the Bishoprick instituted visi- 
tatorial enquiries into the situation 
of the Choristers belonging to his 
Cathedral Church. The following 
answers were returned by the Dean 
to his interrogations: 

“ As for Choristers, 1 know of none 
except the Foundation Scholars, who 
are obliged on Holidays and Half. 
holidays to attend in the Cathedra’, 
in their surplices. Indeed I find by 
Prebend Griffith’s answer, and Vicar 
Rowland’s answer (1632) mention of 
three Choristers belonging to the Ca- 
thedral: of what antiquity is uncer- 
tain; but, by report, the Archdeacon of 
Merioneth paid 20s. per annum to the 
one, and the Prebend of Penmynydd 


20s. per annum tothe other. Of the 
third I find no mention. Besides, 
there are two Hutchins Scholars, 


paid 32. per anoum out of Nantporth, 
ef which I can give no particular ac- 
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count, having never seen the will of 
Bishop Rowland, so that I cannot 
answer whether they are obliged to 
wear surplices, or to sing.” 

To another question the Dean re- 
plies, ** | canvot certainly find who 
are obliged to teach the art of sing- 
ing. I find Prebend Moyth, in his 
answer to Chapter Articles, tosay, that 
the Vicars Choral ought to keep a 
Siuging School, as he believeth. Vi- 
car Rowlands, io his answer, says, 
that, according to the composition, 
the Vicars must sing cum noté, and 
that Vicar Martyn, while he lived, 
taught the boys to sing, but why, as 
now he knows not; Prebend Griffith 
says that Vicar Martyn did teach the 
buys Prayers; but whether of his owa 
accord, or ex debitd, he knows not.” 

** As for Choristers properly so 
called,” adds the Dean, “ | know not 
how many there are, or ought to be. 
All that I know is, that there are now 
in being the Ten Foundation Boys 
(I suppose the full number), the Beth- 
kelert Boy, and the two Hutchins 
Scholars; but whether all these, or 
how many of these, are properly Cho- 
risters, and obliged to sing, | know 
not.” : 

The revenues accruing from the 
Tithes of Llandinam were not appli- 
cable to their appointed use till 1698, 
at which period we may date the set- 
tlement of the Choral Establishment, 
which corresponds with that of St. 
Asaph. 

Exclusive of the four eadowed Cho- 
risters who are contemplated in the 
regulations of Bishop Humphries, are 
Dr. Glynn's Grammar Scholars (the 
Foundation Boys alluded to by Dean 
Jones); who are instructed in vocal 
musick by the organist, and attend in 
the Cathedral with the Choristers ac- 
cording to the Founder's statutes, 

The endowed Choristers are gener- 
ally chosen from Dr. Glynn's Scholars. 
They receive a classical educativo ia 
the Free Grammar School, where 
they are also taught Writing and 
Arithmetick; and the Organist of 
the Cathedral, for the time being, 
is responsible for their musical at- 
tainments. 

The former Choristers of Bangor 
Cathedral have usually settled very 
reputably in life, and do credit tu 
their respective instructors. A great 
proportion have taken Holy Orders. 


Mr. 
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Mr. Urnsan, March \1. 
BEG to call the most serious at- 
tention of yourself and your read- 

ers to the great increase of the of- 
fence of Prize-fighting. Formerly it 
was difficult for the boxers to elude 
the vigilance of the Magistracy; but 
now in the neighbourhood of the 
Metropolis a fight may be heard of 
any day by applying at certain public 
houses, and Prize-fighting is every 
thing byt legalized. When it is cou- 
sidered what idle lives the Boxers 
Jead,—what profligate and abandoned 
assemblages are drawn together at a 
fight, —it is much to be regretted 
that independent Magistrates have 
not stepped forward to do their duty 
according to their oath. Much is ow- 
ing to the Magistrates who have re- 
sided near certain places famous for 
boxing matches, and who have suf- 
fered this evil to increase. 

The battle between Turner and 
Curtis (see vol. LXX XVI. ii. p. 459) 
was of too extraordinary a nature to 
be passed over. Curtis had been 
most dreadfully beaten; indeed sv 
much so, that one of the evidence 
supposed he must have been partially 
dead before he left the field: under 
such circumstances he was cruelly 
suffered to fight on, and in point of 
fact he did fight on, till he was ex- 
hausted, and was carried from the. 
field to die in a few hours. 

I must confess, I was very much 
disappointed in the course taken on 
this occasion. There never was a 
fairer opportunity to put an end to 
Prize-fighting: a purse was made up 
for an illegal purpose, persons insti- 
gated to fight, an illegal meeting, 
aod a man killed in the midst of 
many, coolly looking on, some hop- 
ing to gaiw if the murderous fight 
went forward, and others evjoyimng 
this most inhuman sport. What was 
the result ?— The surviving combat- 
ant alone taken up and tried at the 
Old Bailey, with hardly an observa- 
tion on the serious circumstances at- 
tending the case aud the practice. 

The surviving combatant was cer- 
tainly the least guilty of very many 
there. Poor unfortunate man! his 
miserable education had told him lit- 
tle of his moral or religious duties ; 
but those men who could and might 
have prevented the fatal event, who 
coolly looked on, who were to gain 
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their bets by the defeat; they were 
guilty of a dreadful crime, and yet 
they were suffered to go unpunished, 
aud, no doubt, will exert themselves 
to raise new purses for new professors 
of the noble art of defence. 

Boxing indeed his acquired new 
charins since the death of Curtis: a 
meeting was some time ago held at the 
Thatched House Tavern, where a 
Baronet took the Chair, and a Noble 
Lord (and | believe a Privy Coun- 
sellor) moved thata club, to be called 
the Pugilistie Ciub, be established. In 
a printed account of this Club it is 
observed, ** Jufinite advantage is de- 
rived from union—the Society is of 
inestimable benefit— much difficulty 
has often been experienced in raising 
porses— many displays of heroism 
prevented — but now the funds are 
always ready — patronage is much 
more conspicuous than heretofore.” 

You see, Mr. Urban, the conse- 
quences of trifling with Prize-fighting. 
A Sunday Paper of the 16th of March 
gave uotice of near a dozen intended 


fights. No Boxer. 
EE 
' Franklyn, ( Devon) 
Mr. Ursan, March Ss. 


HE late Mr. Archdeacon Hole is, 
in this County, so well known 
to have been the Author of * The 
Ornameuts of Churches considered,” 
that it was net without much sur- 
prise that, in Mr. Carlisle’s Catalogue 
of the Library of the Antiquarian 
Society lately published, I found it 
ascribed to Dr. Thomas Wilson: and 
again, within these few days, I ob- 
serve in Mr. Chalmers’s Edition of 
the General Biographical Dictionary, 
under the title “ Thomas Wilsen, 
D.D.” (vol. XXXII. p. 182), that the 
Archdeacon’s Treatise is also stated 
to have been attributed to Dr. Wil- 
son; and that “ another report is, that 
the Work was chiefly the composition 
of the late Archdeacon Hole; Dr. 
Wilson having borrowed a MS Trea- 
tise on the subject written by the 
Archdeacon, and then printed almost 
the whole of it, inserting here and 
there a few notes, &c. of his own; 
but who the late Archdeacon Hole 
was, we have not been able to dis- 
cover.”’ 
The late Archdeacon Hole was the 
Rey. William Hole, B.D. a — 
ic- 
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I believe, of Devoushire, and Fellow 
of Exeter College. In 1144, he suc. 
ceeded the Rev. John Grant, as Arch- 
deacon of Barnstaple. In 1745, he 
was made a Prebendary of Exeter. 
About the year 1783 he succeeded the 
celebrated Dr. Kennicott, as Rector 
of the very valuable Benefice of Men- 
henniot in Cornwall, which he held 
till his death in October 1791, at the 
age of 81.—He was the father of the 
Rev. Richard Hole, Rector of Faring- 
don, in Devon, since deceased, a dis- 
tinguished Poet; the Author of the 
poetical version of Ossian, of ‘ Ar- 
thur,” of various articles in the Essays 
of the Exeter Society, noticed by Mr. 
Chalmers in his Biography of Dr. 
Downman, namely, Nos. 2, 11, 18, 
and 26, and of all those which in Mr. 
Polwhele’s Collection of the Poets of 
Devon aud Cornwall are signed with 
the initial H. Soon after Mr. Rich- 
ard Hole’s death, a short bios raphical 
skeich of him was composed, privted, 
and dispersed, by the late Bartholo- 
mew Parr, M.D. of Exeter; and it 
is to be regretted that this Publica- 
tion did not come to the kcowiledge 
of Mr. Chalmers. 

With respect to the share Dr. Wil- 
son had in * The Ornaments of 
Churches considered,” Mr. Carlisle’s 
Catalogue, and Mr. Chalmers’s last 
Volume, have explained to me the 
meaning of some MS notes in my 
copy, which, till uow, | did not under- 
stand; and which, I think, determine 
the point. In my copy, which be- 
longed to the Rev. John Sleech, the 
late Archdeacon of Cornwall, who 
died Feb. 1, 1787, and was the con- 
temporary and friend of Archdea- 
con Hole, besides various alterations 
and corrections in Archdeacon Sleech’s 
hand-writing, with which | am well 
acquainted, he has interlived in p. 15, 
under the word introduction, —“ by 
Dr. W®.” And at the end of the 
Work, p. 143, he has added, — “ This 
last section was substituted by the 
Editor, instead of the one that was 
sent to be printed.” From which it 
appears that all that belongs to Dr. 
Wilson is the iotroduction, extending 
from p. 15 to p. 36, both inclusive, 
and the 7th or last section, extending 
trom p. 136 to p. 143, both inclusive ; 
and that he edited the book. 

1 conceive it is by no means unim- 
portant that so elegant and learned a 


Work as the one in question should 
be referred to its true Author. 
Yours, &c. Joun Jones. 
— 
Mr. Unsan, London, March 6. 
AVING read, in your candid 
and truly respectable Magazine 
for January, a very flattering eulo- 
gium on the character of the late Sir 
George Prevost, permit me through 
the same medium to make a few cur- 
sory remarks ov the leading features 
of that paper, and to supply some 
facts which possibly did not present 
themselves to the Old Seldier, who, it 
appears, was not engaged in the cam- 
paign, the conduct of which be has 
undertaken to justify. 

No man is more ready than myself 
(who am also an old soldier, and sery- 
ed in the Canadas nearly the whole 
of the late war) to pay due honour to 
the illustrious dead; but | cannot 
approve of that feeling which would 
rob ihe living of a well-deserved repu- 
tation, to decorate the urn of a de- 
parted favourite. 

i shall pass silently over several 
paragraphs, not being irclined to 
question Sir George’s pretensious to 
the moral exccheaces therein set 
forth; aud briefly noticing his debut 
as Governor of the Canadas, proceed 
to those poiats which more iimmedi- 
ately reflect on Sir J. L. Yeo, avd 
other Officers in both services, high 
in rank and in the public estimation. 

Sir James Craig (whose energy 
and intelligence are too justly appre- 
ciated to need my commendation) 
had removed from office several Lower 
Canadians, whose factious conduct 
served only to excile and exasperate 
the animosity which more or less bas 
always subsisted between the English 
and French parties in that province, 
Sir George Prevost, when he assumed 
the reins of goverament, in restoring 
these persons, did not, I conceive, act 
either with delicacy or proper defer~ 
ence to the judgment and local ex- 
perience of his predecessors; and the 
impolicy of the measure was abund- 
antly manifested in its consequences, 
Sir George, instead of having gained, 
as asserted, ** the entire confidence 
and affections of the Canadians,” 
found their Legislators refractory, and 
was in the course of his administration 
obliged prematurely to dissolve their 
House of Assembly. 

The 



































The expediency of Sir G. Prevost’s 
distribution of the small force under 
his command, at the commencement 
of the war, has been questioned by 
very competent judges. If, instead of 
scattering the troops aloug that im- 
mense frontier, he had coucentrated 
them, and directed their united efforts 
to the destruction of Sackets-harbour, 
and afterwards of the Fort at Nia- 
gara, there can be little doubt of com- 
plete success in these enterprises, and 
that this success would have been 
speedily followed by pacification on 
our own terms, with an immense sav- 
ing of treasure, lives, and honour. 

That the squadron on Lake Erie 
was lost from being badly manned, 
and in a defective state of equip- 
ment, none can deny; but, having no 
positive data on this subject before 
me, I dare not undertake tosay where 
the blame ought properly to atiach. 
A reference to Capt. Barclay’s Court- 
martial would, I presume, give the 
requisite information. 

Our disaster on Lake Champlain 
was by no means *“ unaccountable ;” 
the squadron was hurried into action, 
chiefly by the urgent remonstrances 
of Sir G. Prevost, and by his assur- 
ances of simultaneous co-operation ; 
and partly by the zeal of that brave 
and lamented officer, Captain Downie. 
Sir George did not redeem his pledge, 
and the ships were sacrificed. 

I do not assert that our fleet, even 
with his support, would have been 
completely victorious, or that the ul- 
terior objects of the expedition would 
have beea accomplished; but that an 
attack upon Plattsburgh and the de- 
struction of Burlington would have 
paralysed the enemy in that quarter— 
put their flotilla in our power — oc- 
casioned the loss of fewer men— pre- 
served the confidence of the distin- 
guished General Officers * employed 
on that service — and prevented the 
disgraceful, the unparalleled retreat 
of nearly ten thou-and British troops, 
before an undisciplined rabble of 
about two thousand militia under 
General Macomb. 

The panegyrist has prudently avoid- 
ed the mention of Sir George’s me- 
morable attack on Sackets-harbour 
in May 1813, and its lamentable issue ; 
nor will | expatiate on so revolting 
a topic. 














































































































* Sir F. P Robinson, Sir T. Bris- 
bane, and Sir M. Power. 
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With regard to the close of Sir G, 
Prevost’s career, and his posthumous 
honours, I make no comment, nor 
venture to prejudge a case which was 
never submitted to an adequate tri- 
bunal; nor should I have intraded 
on your patience, and on that of 
your readers, bed not my regard for 
justice and living worth elicited these 
animadversious from 

AN tmpartiaL OBSERVER. 


— 
Mr. Urpan, Feb. 12. 


HAVE oft-times been astonished 
that the University of Cambridge 
have never been at the expence of 


publishing a Catalogue of the very, 


valuable MSS. and Printed Books in 
the Public Library. Mr. Dibdin in 
his “ Bibliomania” gives a few hints, 
which are inserted in your Maga- 
zine *, for the formation of a general 
Catalogue, which would present not 
only every volume in the Pablic Li- 
brary, but every valuable Edition of 
a work in the whole University. 
Talking upon the subject, the other 
day, with some friends, I was told 
that such a Catalogue was a great 
desideratum to the Literati of other 
countries, as well as our own, but 
that a publication of this kind was 
not thought of by that learned body. 
Should this letter meet with the at- 
tention of the Vice- chancellor, or 
any of the Syndics, | beg leave to say 
that, with their sanction, | shall be 
proud to undertake the task of ar- 
ranging a Catalogue according to 
the plan laid down by Mr. Dibdin, 
or in any other manner that may 
seem best to the University at large. 
RicHMONDIENSIS. 


— 


Wholesome and Substantial Food 
at a Cheap Rate. 


[In continuation from p. 102.] 


—_—_— 


S,in the common course of things, 
Potatoes must become dearer as 

the season advances, Barley, if pro- 
perly used, will become daily more @e- 
serving the attention of the Frienps 
ov THE Poor. Persons of this descrip- 
tion, who are desirous to give a 
copious and savoury meal to a numer- 
ous deserving family, bave only to 





* Gent. Mag. Oct. 1811, p. 355. 
put 
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put in practice the following receipt. 
The poor man may be immediately 
taught to cook it for himself. 

To six quarts of water, when ina 
boiling state, throw in by cup-fulls 
(at the same time stirring it) three 
pounds of Scotch Barley, and three 
hours after, add ove pound of round 
Oatmeal. When these shall have 
builed nearly four hours, slice ove 
pound of the coarse parts of Bacon 
and one penuyworth of Onions, and 
fry them well io some dripping or 
other good fat: then put the whole 
into the kettle, and let it simmer for 
about half an hour, and the produce 
will be six quarts of rich, whoie- 
sume food; the cost—that of One 
SINGLE QuaRTERN Loav. Any chance 
good Vegetable, if at hand, may be 
added. If the hock of Bacon be used, 
a greater weight may be had for the 
money (four-pence is here allowed); 
and in this case, it must be boiled and 
put into the kettle at the same time 
with the Barley. Scraps of Bacon 
may be procured for the purpose at 
3d. and 4d. per pound. If Oatmeal 
be disliked, one pound of Bariey may 
be used in lieu. This penny saved, 
will furnish more Onious or other 
Vegetables. 

N. B. The coarse Scotch Oatmeal 
will be found an excellent iugredient 
in order to thicken and give sub- 
stance to any of the foregoing messes, 
if found necessary. Six or eight ta- 
ble-spoonfuls wili go far in doing this. 
This also must be well stirred when 
put in, and must boil during twenty 
minutes. 

Take notice. — Barley makes excel- 
lent Puddings; Barley, when boiled 
in Broth, ought not to boil more than 
four hours, otherwise it loses much 
in substance. Potatoes must not be 
boiled in Broth above half an hour, 
for the same reason. All other Vege- 
tables must be treated accordingly. 
Mind and put your Bacon or Meat 
into the kettle at the same time with 
your Barley; for unless you do this, 
the Soup will not be rich and savoury. 


Copy of.a Letter from Admiral Lord 
Ravstocw to the Right Hon. the 
Lord Mayor, together with his 
Lordship’s Answer. 

Shirley Cottuge, Croydon, Jan. 2. 

My Lord,—Y our Lordship has ever 
showo yourself such a zealous friend 
te the puor, that I trust yeu would 
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consider any apology 1 could offer 
for this address as superfluous. The 
feeding the bungry ts, no doubt, a 
truly charitable act; but this, at best, 
can be considered only as a temporary 
relief — Whilst to teach our poor suf- 
fering fellow-creatures to feed them- 
selves, is an indisputable permanent 
good. 

It is almost needless for me to 
trouble your Lordship with more on 
this subject, as the printed letter that 
appeared not long since in the Times*, 
and which may be fouod on the re- 
verse of the band-bill, will nearly fur- 
nish all the details of that which is 
further required to carry this most 
desirable object into effect. 

I entreat your Lordship not to suf- 
fer yourself to be persuaded, that the 
Poor themselves will never enter iato 
the plan here preseoted for their re- 
lief. Be assured, my Lord, that such 
an assertion would be most unjustly 
founded, as many of my poor cottage 
neighbours have, with grateful hearts, 
evinced the contrary,—having not 
only received with gratitude the 
wholesume messes which | have af- 
forded them, —but they are at this 
present time occupied ia cooking 
for themselves the afore-mentioned 
messes, having learnt from fexperi- 
ence, their goodness, and the facility 
of the process. 

The result of these experiments, 
has been a reduction of three loaves a 
week in a family. This is a saving 
of 4s. 6d. per week, besides lessening 
the consumption of bread, and affurd- 
ing the family far more hearteuing 
and palatable food. If, for argument 
sake, I grant that many refractory 
persons will be found among those to 
whom this mode of cooking is pro- 
posed, it surely, on the other hand, 
ought to be admitted, that many will 
gladly accept it. Now as we all of 
us are, more or less, creaiures of imi- 
tation, why may we not suppose that, 
by degrees, the wise will lead the fool- 
ish respecting these experiments? As 
a proof that | am oot siagular in my 
opinions oa this subject, my printer 
informs me, as your Lordship will 

receive by the melosed letter, that 
fe has sold 2,500 of my hand-bills 
since the 12th ultimo, 

All that remains for me to add, is 
to earnestly entreat your Lordship to 





* Reprinted in our last, p. 101. 
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put this scheme into proper hands, 
and that you will have the goodness 
and liberality to disperse some hun- 
dreds of the iiand-bills among those 
in the City who might be considered 
as most likely to profit by them. Let 
the honest aud industrious tradesman, 
possessing scanty means and a large 
family, be among those first selected, 
and | will answer for the papers being 
gratefully received, and beneiicially 
applied. I have the honour to be, 
my Lord, &c. &c. Rapstock. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 





Answer. 
Mansion House, Jan. 7. 

The Lord Mayor presents his com- 
pliments to Lord Radstock, and will 
dv all in his power to forward his be- 
nevolent intentions. 

The Lord Radstock, Shirley 

Cottage, Croydon. 





Copy of a Letter from the Right Hon. 
Lord Ravstock to the Right Hon. 
the Lord Mayor. 

Portland Place, Feb. 3, 1817. 


My Lord,—I had the honour of 


addressing your Lordship on the 2d 
ultimo, soliciting your powerful aid 
in favour of the circulation of my 
hand-bills; at the same time clearly 
demonstrating that the scheme which 
I had the honour to lay before your 
Lordship, was calculated not only to 
remove a very pressing ‘* temporary 
evil,” but also to establish a * per- 
manent good.” 

Your Lordship’s reply was concise, 
manly, straight forward, and well be- 
fitting an upright benevolent heart. 
Your words, my Lord, were: ** The 
Lord Mayor presents his compliments 
to Lord Radstock, and will do ali in 
his power to forward his benevolent 
intentions.” What more could reason 
and the most sanguive expectations 
desire? 

The measures which your Lordship 
may have since pursued ‘in order to 
carry into execution your ** benevo- 
lent intentions,” 1 am utterly igno- 
rant of, your Lordship having made no 
further communication to me on the 
subject. But this silence on the part 
of your Lordship, 1 have considered 
as what might reasonably have been 
expected, as every man of common 
sense must feel that your incessant ar- 
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duous labours must entirely preclude 
you from minutely attendmg to the 
current forms and ceremonies that are 
usually practised among the higher 
orders. infact, my Lord, | was not 
seeking from your Lordship fine 
speeches, and flowery (and but too of- 
ten unmeaning) professions, but | 
wished you to act, for * Ye shall 
know them by their fruits.” I am 
sure that it will be nearly as gratifyin 
to your Lordship as it was to myself. 
to learn that upwards of S000 of the 
hand-bills have been circulating dur- 
ing the last month, and that the de- 
mand for them is rapidly increasing. 
This fact is decisive as to public opi- 
nioo; and I am confident that your 
Lordship wili fully agree with me in 
thinking, that in all cases, whether 
moral or political, or schemes of any 
kind for promoting the happiness of 
our fellow-creatures, we cannot do 
better than suffer ourselves to be 
guided by the opinions of the great 
majority of the wise and geod, 

1 do not consider myself at liberty 
to divulge to your Lordship the names 
of certain individuals who have profit- 
ed by the circulation of the hand-biils; 
sufficient to say, that they are of a 
description of persons who have 
known better days. 

What an additional motive have we 
here, for atleast endeavouring to pro- 
mote to our utmost, the circulation 
of the hand-bills! 1 have the honour 
to be, my Lord, &c. Rapsrock. 

Answer. 

The Lord Mayor presents his com- 
pliments to Lord Radstock, and begs 
to inform his Lordship, that he has 
distributed his papers by sending seve- 
rai into Devonshire, and other places. 
The Lord Mayor lost no time in mak- 
ing a trial of giving soup to the poor 
instead of bread, after the receipts 
which Lord Radstock favoured him 
with. TheLord Mayor isnow delivering 
soup (made from one of his Lordship’s 
receipts) twice a week, instead of 
bread, as he did for the last year; it 
is made in the Mansion-house, and 
gives satisfaction. The Lord Mayor 
thinks it a most excellent plau, as it 
serves both for meat and drink, and 
is extremely nutritious ; and returns 
Lord Radstock many thanks for his 
commur ication. 


Mansion House, Wednesdry. 
REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


30. The Vision; or, Hell, Purgatory, 
and Paradise, of Dante Alighieri. 
Translated by the Rev. WA. F. Cary, 
A.M. Inthree Vols. 24mo. Barfield. 


N Mr. Cary’s translation of this 
sublime Poem, the spirit of the ori- 
ginal is kept up in terrific grandeur. 
* In the years 1805 and 1206,” he says, 
“I published the first part of the follow- 
ing translation with the text of the origi 
nal. Since that period, two impressions of 
the whole of the Divina Comedia, in 
Italian, have made their appearance in 
this country. It is not necessary that 
I should add a third: and 1 am induced 
to hope that the Poem, even in the pre- 
sent version of it, may not be without 
interest for the mere English reader, 
The translation of the second and third 
parts, ‘ The Purgatory’ and ‘ The Para- 
dise,” was begun long before the first, 
and as egrly as the vear 1797 ; but, ow- 
ing to many interruptions, not concluded 
till the Summer before last. On a re- 
trospect of the time and exertions that 
have been thus employed, I do not re- 
gard these hours as the least happy of 
my life, during which (to use the elo- 
quent language of Mr. Coleridge) ‘ my 
individual recollections have been sus- 
pended, and lulled to sleep amid the 
musick of nobler thoughts ;’ nor that 
study as misapplied, which has familiariz- 
ed me with one of the sublimest efforts 
of the human invention. To those 
who shall be at the trouble of examining 
into the degree of accuracy with which 


the task has been executed, | may be. 


allowed to suggest, that their judgment 
should not be formed on a comparison 
with any single text of my Author; 
since, in more instances than I have 
noticed, I have had to make my choice 
out of a variety of readings and inter- 
pretations, presented by different edi- 
tions and commentators. In one or 
two of those editions is to be found the 
title of § The Vision,’ which I have 
adopted, as more conformable to the 
genius of our language than that of 
‘The Divine Comedy.’ Dante himself, 
1 believe, termed it simply ‘ The Come- 
dy ;’ in the first place, because the style 
was of the middle kind ; and in the next, 
because the stury (if story it may be 
called) ends happily. Instead of a Life 
of my Author, I have subjvined, in 
chronological order, a view not only of 
the principal events which befel him, 
but of the chief public occurrences that 
happened in his time : concerning both 
Gent. Mac, March, 1817. 


of which the Reader may obtain farther 
information by turning to the passages 
referred to in the Poem and Notes. H.C.” 


As aspecimen of the Translation we 
select a part of the thirteenth Canto. 


** Ere Nessus yet had reach’d the other 
bank, 
We enter'd on a forest, where no track 
Of steps had worn a way. Not verdant 
there 
The foliage, but of dusky hue ; not light 
The boughs and tapering, but with 
knares deform’d 
And matted thick: fruits there were 
none, but thorns [than these, 
Instead, with venom fill’d, Less sharp 
Less intricate the brakes, wherein abide 
Those animals that hate the cultur’d 
fields, 
Betwixt Curneto and Cecina’s stream. 
Here the brute Harpies make their 
nest, the same {band 
Who from the Strophades the Trojan 
Drove with dire boding of their future 
woe. [form 
Broad are their pennons, of the human 
Their neck and count’nance, arm'd with 
talons keen [wings. 
The feet, aud the huge belly fledge with 
These sit and wail on the drear mystic 
wood, (began : 
The kind instructor in these words 
‘ Ere farther thou proceed, know thou 
art now {thou come 
I’ th’ second round, and shalt be, till 
Upon the horrid sand: look therefore 
well [behold, 
Around thee, and such things thou shalt 
As would my speech discredit.” On all 
sides [could see 
I heard sad plainings breathe, and none 
From whom they might have issued. In 
amaze [believ'd 
Fast bound I stood. He, as it seem'd, 
That I had thought so many voices came 
From some amid those thickets close 
conceal’d, [lop off 
And thus bis speech resum'd: ‘ If thou 
A single twig from one of those ill plants, 
The thought thou bast conceiv’d shall 
vanish quite.’ {hand, 
Thereat a little stretching forth my 
From a great wilding gather’d I a branch, 
And straight the trank exclaim’d: * Why 
pluck’st thou me ?’ [side, 
Then as the dark blood trickled down its 
These words it added: * Wherefore tear’st 
me thus? 
Is there notouch of mercy in thy breast? 
Men once were we, that now are root 


here. 
Thy 
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Thy hand might well bave spar’d us, had 
we been [green, 
The souls of serpents.” As a brand vet 
That burning at one end from th’ other 
sends (wind 
A groaning sound, and hisses with the 
That forces out its way, so burst at once 
Forth from the broken splinter words 
and blood. fone 
I, letting fall the bough, remain’d as 
Assail’d by terror, and the Sage replied : 
*If he, O injur'd spirit! could have he- 
liev’d [serib’d, 
What he hath seen but in my verse de- 
He never against thee had stretch’d his 
hand, 
But I, because the thing surpass’d belief, 
Prompted him to this deed, which even 
now [wast ; 
Myself I rue. But tell me, who thou 
That, for this wrong to do thee some 
amends, 
In th’ upper world (for thither to return 
Is granted him) thy fame he may revive.’ 
* That pleasant word of thine,’ the 
trunk replied, [speech 
* Hath so inveigled me, that I from 
Cannot refrain, wherein if I indulge 
A little longer, in the snare detain’d, 
Count it not grievous, I it was, who 
held [the wards, 
Both keys to Frederick’s heart, andturn’d 
Opening and shutting, with a skill so 
sweet, 
That, besides me, into his inmost breast 
Scarce any other could admittance find. 
The faith | bore to my high charge was 
such, {my veins, 
It cost me the life-blood that warm’d 
The harlot, who ne’er turn’d her gloat- 
ing eyes {and pest 
From Czsar’s household, common vice 
Of courts, ’gainst me inflam’d the minds 
of all; [flame, 
And to Augustus they so spread the 
That my glad bonours chang’d to bitter 
woes, 
My soul, disdainful and disgusted, sought 
Refuge in death from scorn, and I be- 
came, 
Just as I was, unjust toward myself. 
By the new soots which fix this stem, I 
swear, 
That never faith I broke to my liege lord, 
Who merited such honour ; and of you, 
If any to the world indeed return, 
Clear be from wrong my memory, that 
lies 
Yet prostrate under Envy’s cruel blow.’ 
First somewhat pausing, till the mourn- 
ful words 
Were ended, then to me the Bard began: 
* Lose not the time; but speak, and of 
him ask, [replied: 
If more thou wish to learn.’ Whence I 
* Question thou him again of whatsoe’er 
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Will, as thou think’st, content me; for 
no power 
Have | to ask, such pity’ is at my heart.’ 
He thus resum’d: ¢ So may he do for 
thee 
Freely what thou entreatest, as thou yet 
Be pleas d, imprison’d spirit ! to deelare, 
How in these gnarled joints the soul is 
tied ; 
And whether any ever from such frame 
Be loosen’d, if thou canst, that also tell.’ 
Thereat the trenk breath’d hard, and 
the wind so n 
Chang’dinto sounds articulate like these: 
* Briefly ye shall be answer’d. Wher 
departs 
The herce soul from the body; by itself 
Thence torn asunder, to the seventh gulf 
By Minos doom’d, into the woo: it talls, 
No place assign’d, but wheresoever 
chane- [spelt, 
Hurls it, there sprouting, as a grain of 
It rises to a sapling, growing thence 
A savage plant. The Harpies, on its 
leaves [the pain 
Then feeding, cause both pain, and for 
A vent to grief. We, as the rest, shall 
come (them 
For our own spoils, yet not su that with 
We may again be clad; fur what a man 
Takes from himself it is not just he have. 
Here we perforce shall drag them; and 
throughout jhung, 
The dismal glade our bodies shall be 
Eaci: on the wild thorn of his wretched 
shade.” 


31. Narrative of a Journey in Egypt, 
and the Country beyond the Cataracts. 
By Thomas Legh, Esq. M. P. Ato. 
Murray. 

THIS Publication reminds us of an 
old and homely Proverb, “ Great ery 
and little wool.” It is of much pa- 
rade, but of little substance, exciting 
considerable expectation, but com- 
municating little to satisfy the curio- 
sity of the reader. The title is not 
perfectly correct: it should have 
said, the Country beyond the First 
Cataract. It is very true that these 
Gentlemen penetrated farther than 
avy European had done before them. 
Norden, the most enterprising, and 
the most accomplished Traveller, 
acute to remark, and qualified to de- 
scribe and delineate ail that he saw, 
was not able to proceed beyond Derri. 
Mr. Legh and his companion went 
somewhat further, and advanced as 
far as |brim. But barbarian rudeness, 
rapine, and imposition, compelled 
them hastily to return. 
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It is not intended to depreciate 
the labours which these gentlemen 
voluntarily endured, or to speak with 
any thing like contumely of such in- 
telligence as wi.l be found ia the Vo- 
lume. isut, if the really interesting 
part of the work were extracted feom 
the rest, it would be comprehended in 
a sinal! number of pages, and the pub- 
licatio. itself only extends to about 
one hundred and forty. 

Curiosity will ever be directed with 
an eager and an auxiouseye to the 
Banks of the Nile; every step in 
Upper Egypt, more particularly, is in 
a manner sacred; and though se much 
has already been communicated tlus- 
trative of its antiquity and local dis- 
tinctious, this curiosity 1s vot at all 
abated. 

The first chapter conveys the tra- 
vellers as far as the first Cataract, to 
which the passage up the Nile is not 
now attended with any very formida- 
ble difficulty, and with such guides 
and finger-posts as Norden, Bruce, 
Denon, and Hamilton, the trouble of 
finding out the objects more imme- 
diately deserving their attention, could 
aot have been very great. 

Having arrived at Debr, the Derri 
of Norden, they obtained an interview 
with the Chief (the Cacheff), and en- 
treated his permission to advance fur- 
ther up the country. They met with 
a most rude reception, and a positive 
refusa!. The barbarian was softeued 
in the usual manner, and permission 
granted to advance to Ibrim, the ex- 
treme limit of their excursion. Here 
they accordingly arrived, and this is 
the remotest point of Nubia hitherto 
reached. 

The description is subjoined : 

‘In about five hours we arrived at 
Ibrim, situated on the East side of the 
Nile at the Southern extremity of a ridge 
of mountains, which for nearly two miles 
rise perpendicularly from the Nile, 
searcely leaving space for the road which 
lies between them and the River. The 
town lay on the Eastern slope of the 
mountain ; and the citadel, which was 
built on the summit, must have for- 
merly been a strong position. Its height 
may be estimated at about 200 feet 
above the River that washes tie foot of 
the rock on which it stood, and which 
is at this point about a quarter of a 
mile broad. We were, however, so far 
deceived by the extreme perpendicula- 
rity of the precipice, that standing on 
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its edge we were induced to make several 
vain attempts to fling a stone across 
the Nile.” 


Ibrim, it appears, is also memorable 
as being the last spot where the Ma- 
melukes made a stand against the 
Pacha (Pasha) of Egypt. They have 
now established themselves at Don- 
gola, laid aside their old habits of 
magnificence, aud commenced Agri- 
culturists. They are also said to 
have some large trading-vessels ou 
the Nile. 

** We remained (says the Author) at 
Ibrim a few hours; and, giving up the 
idea of proceeding to the second or 
Great Cataract, which, we were told, was 
situated three degrees to the South, 
finally resolved to retrace our steps, We 
received no encouragement to penetrate 
into a country where money began to 
be of little use, and provisions very 
searce,” 

Such are the reasons given for mak- 
ing no further attempts to proceed; 
but we are subsequently informed 
that Captain Light, of the Artillery, 
has since visited Ibrim, and that Mr. 
Bankes has succeeded in going still 
higher. 

On the return of the party, they 
met with a most disagreeable, and 
what might have proved a fatal ad- 
venture. They procured some Arab 
guides, to assist them in examining 
the Mummy Pits at Thebes, of whom 
two were suffocated in the windings 
of the labyrinth. The Travellers were 
accused of killing them by magic; 
the matter, however, was finally com- 
promised by the payment of a smal! 
sum of money. 

A few interesting anecdotes, and 
but a few, are interspersed. One, at 
p- 28, is rather disgraceful to the 
agents of the British Goveroment 
who were employed to purchase coro 
in Egypt for the use of the troops in 
the Peninsula. Another, p. 129, of 
a Scotchman, who having been taken 
prisoner, became a Mussulman, and 
in the progress of seven years had 
forgotten, or nearly forgotten, his 
own language, and had vo desire to 
receive his liberty. His name was 
Donald Donald, and he came from 
Inverness. An Appendix is added, 
containing an Itiverary through Sy- 
ria by Shekh Ibrahim, a person who 
is still travelling under the protection 
of the African Suciety. 
ao 
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32. ArmaTa: a Fragment. 8vo, 
pp: 210. Murray. 
{From Tue Times Mewspaper, Feb. 18.] 

THIS Publication having excited a 
considerable degree of public atten- 
tion, we preseut to our Readers two 
or three extracts. Rumour has as- 
signed it to the pen of a Noble and 
Learned Lord, whose reputation will 
go down to posterity adorned with 
whatever praise belongs, not only to 
the most eminent Advocate of his 
age and pation, but to one whose pro- 
fessional life was employed in pro- 
tecting the liberties of his fellow- 
subjects: and who enforced, with 
manly and successful eloquence, a 
more constitutional spirit than had 
yet prevailed among our Courts of 
Justice, in the construction and ad- 
ministration of English Law. 

On the book itself we shall make 
no comments: its plan is not altoge- 
ther new. The Reader will detect, 
without much difficulty, the real 
meaning of those fictitious names of 
ultra-terrestrial islands and people 
which the Author has applied to old 
subjects familiar to all classes of Eng- 
lishmen; and it will remain with each 
individual tu adopt or reject, in what 
concerns his own country, the senti- 
ments here promulgated with regard 
to the interests of Armata: 


** This memorable wra * in the His- 
tory of Armata may, perhaps, be con- 
sidered as almost the first in which her 
Representative Constitution exhibited 
any proofs of dangerous imperfection. 
The Crown (as 1 have said) was rapidly 
acquiring the administration of a great 
revenue, and a sufficient guard had not 
heen placed upon its influence in the 
public Councils, without which no forms 
of election, however free and extensive, 
can secure a wise and prudent adminis- 
tration ; but the evil must manifestly 
be greater when the Popular Council, 
erected as the balance of a Monarchical 
State, does not emanate from the Peo- 
ple, but in its greater part from the 
Crown which is to be balanced, and 
trom a body of Nobles, powerful im rank 
and property, who are to be balanced 
also; and who have besides a scale pro- 
perly allotted to them, in which their 
great weight is judiciously deposited. It 
must be obvious to the meanest capa- 
city, that if those very powers which are 
thus to be balanced can create or mate- 
rially influence the antagonist power 
which is to contre] them, the Constitu- 
tion must at all events be theoretically 
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imperfect. I have already informed you 
why, for a long period, this imperfection 
had not been felt; and the degree of its 
operation, when it began to operate, 
and as it now exists, ought to be cor- 
rectly and temperately stated ; because, 
without a reverence for Government, 
whatever defects may be discovered in 
it, a Nation must be dissolved. The 
consequences of extreme misgovernment 
must be universally felt, and the discon- 
tents they produce are irresistible ; but 
unfortunately they seldom arrive until 
the evil complained of is beyond redress. 
The Crown is sure in the dubious season 
to command the Popular Council; and 
through them popular opinion, until er- 
rors become palpable and destructive, 
when the most over-ruling influence 
must give Way.” 

As it appears there were Dema- 
gogues in Armata, the following are 
the opinions of the Author with re- 
gard to them: 


* There is one principle so clear and 
so universal, that it must apply equally 
to all subjects, to the affairs of all coun- 
tries, and even of all worlds. The first 
step towards public reformation, of every 
description, is a firm combination 
against rash and violent men. Very 
many of them (perhaps the bulk) are 
perfectly well-intentioned, but not, for 
all that, the less dangerous to the cause 
they would support. Some of them, in- 
deed, one would think, were in our world 
set on to take the lead by those who op- 
posed any changes, that wise men might 
retire altogether from the pursuit. For 
my own part, I would not only submit 
to the imperfections of such an admir- 
able Constitution as you have described 
in Armata, but would consent to the 
continuance of the worst that can be 
imagined, rather than mix myself with 
ignorance, thrusting itself before the 
wisdom which should direct it, or with 
persons of desperate fortunes, whom no 
sound state of society could relieve; 
but such men, I think, could work no 
misebief, if Rank and Property stood 
honestly and manfully in their places.”’ 

After deploring the amount of the 
national debt, and detailing some of 
the numerous taxes paid by the Ar- 
matian people, the Author proceeds 
as follows: 


** But other evils must be added. Teo 
produce an annual revenue of so vast an 
extent, many taxes were resorted to of 
the most pernicious character, particu- 
larly affecting the administration of Jus- 
tice; and having, thus closed the ac- 
count of the taxes updn the living, I will 
conclude the subject with their dominion 
after death. 

“« The 
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«The highest duty to Government only 
20 years ago, either on Wills or on Inheri- 
tances, amounted to only 60/. ; but Now 
(except when the property vests in near 
relations or kindred), on the former it 
may amount to above two hundred times 
that sum, and on the latter to nearly 
three hundred, as the highest duty on 
the first may be fifteen thousand, and on 
the last ahove twenty thousand pounds, 
without taking into the account a pro- 
portion of the property transmitted, 
which in some cases amounts to a tenth. 

*¢ This is the most grievous of all our 
burdens, The justest Government may 
have occasion to resort to a moderate 
duty on alienations and transmissions of 
all descriptions of property; but it ought 
to advance with the most cautious and 
even trembling steps. A mighty Na- 
tion in its public character should scorn 
to sit like a vulture over departing 
breath.”” 


Upon the Poor-laws of Armata, 
the Author's opinions are just, clo- 
quent, and striking. 


“ As to the support of what is called 
the Poor, the amount of which I have 
already related, it has spread pauperism 
through all the middle classes of the 
community.. In the earlier periods of 
our history the burden of maintaining 
them was scarcely felt, our antient law 
confining it to the relief of ‘ the lame, 
the blind, and the impotent, and such 
others amongst them as were unable to 
work,’ Every principle of humanity 
demanded that support from those whom 
Providence had exempted from such se- 
vere infirmities; but every principle of 
sound pelicy opposed its further exten- 
sion, and it was limited at first, in every 
district, to one-fortieth; which, speak- 
ing in your coin, would be only stxpence 
in the pound ; but, by a strange depar- 
ture from the principle of the original 
Law, it now often exceeds 40 times that 
amount, and in some places even the 
annual value of the property on which 
it professes to be a tax; to be entitled 
to relief it is no longer necessary that 
the applicant should bring himself 
within any of the descriptions of the 
antient law; neither blindness, nor 
lameness, nor impotence, nor even 
inability to work, are necessary qua- 
lifications for support, large houses 
in every district being now built for the 
reception of almost any body who chooses 
to go into them, and, from a prostration 
of morals, it is no longer felt as a bumi- 
liation or a reproach ; even they who, 
from their own impravidence, bave con- 
tracted marriage though they knew 
themselves to be utterly incapable of 
maintaining their children, bave a claim 
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to cast them upon the publick as soor 
as they are horn, and to live with them 
as iamates in those receptacles intended 
for the promotion of industry and the 
relief of want, but which, from the very 
nature of things, under the best manage- 
ment, become the abodes of vice and 
misery ; where the aged, the diseased, 
the idle, and the profligate, the two first 
classes being every where out-numbered, 
are heaped upon one another, giving 
birth by their debaucheries to a new 
race of paupers, till they become ‘ a kind 
of putrid mass above ground, corrupted 
themselves, and corrupting all about 
them.’—To finish the picture of abuse : 
this enormous and still growing burden 
is almost exclusively cast upon the pro- 
prietors and occupiers of land, who ought 
least to be called upon to bear it, as 
neither their diseases nor their vices 
contribute in any kind of proportion to 
the aggregate of the poor. The simpli- 
city of a country life furnishes but a 
small contingent ofeither. The vicious 
and the distempered are hourly vomited 
forth from the mines and manufactories, 
where contaminating multitudes and 
unwholesome labour produce every dis- 
gusting variety of decrepitude and crime ; 
yet neither the proprietors of those esta- 
blishments, nor tbe capitalists who roll 
along the streets of our cities in splendid 
carriages, pay any thing like their pro- 
portions to the support of the idle and 
the unhealthy they have produced. A\l- 
most the whole is cast upon the culti- 
vators of the soil, who, except in the 
very houses I have described, supported 
by their property and labour, see no- 
thing around them but innocence and 
health.” 


We rather apprehend, from the 
following passage, with which “we 
shall conclude our extracts, that the 
Author was not of the Court party, 
if such a thing as party existed in that 
very distant region. 


“ The true way of estimating the dis- 
astrous consequences of your present 
taxation is, to figure to yourself (if you 
can bear the reflection) the sensation it 
would at this moment produce, if some 
new and unexpected source of annual 
revenue were to start up, to the amount 
ot twenty millions of your money. Would 
it not, in your present condition, be like 
a resurrection from the dead? Yet in 
this one reign you have created a perpe- 
tual burden of nearly twice that sum. 
Could volumes so strikingly detail the 
effect of this worst of evils ? 

*“« The cause of your distress is there- 
fore the clearest imaginable. Your Go- 
vernment collects in taxes so large a 
proportion of your property, that the 
rest 
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rest is not sufficient to support your 
people; in such a case, it is a mistake to 
complain of the want of a circulating 
medium as an accidental and temporary 
cause of your difficulties, capable of be- 
ing removed by politic contrivances. We 
have a vulgar saying in England, that 
you can have ne more of a eat than his 
skin; and if out of twenty shillings, not 
less than ten are consumed by Govern- 
ment and by collateral burdens, ten 
only can remain in real and substantial 
circulation: the scarcity of money may 
be lamented, aud ingenious devices may 
be held out as remedies; but, without a 
radical system of improvement, reudering 
property more productive, and trade 
more prosperous, what danger can be 
greater than opportunities of borrowing, 
when there are no means of repaying 
what is borrowed? If land, from having 
sunk below its former rental, is mort- 
gaged to more than balf its value, would 
it be any thing like an advantage to 
the proprietor to find out even a fair 
lender, who would advance bim money 
on the remaining part? since, without 
some means of improvement, his estate 
in the end must infallibly be sold. 

« The same consequences apply equal- 
ly to communities as to individuals; and 
there is therefore no safety for Armata, 
but, first, in the wisdom of her Govern- 
ment, and in the energies of her people, 
to raise the value of every species of pro- 
perty, by the almost infinite ways within 
their reach; and, secondly, by the imme- 
diate reduction of her expenditure, to 
square with her revenue, as far as can 
be made, consistent with the public safety 
and the principles of national justice. 

** A great orator in our antient world, 
when asked what was the first, and the 
second, and the third perfection of elo- 
quence, still answered ACTION, not to 
exclude other perfections, but to mark 
its superior importance; so I, who am 
no orator at all, but a plain man, speak- 
ing plainly of the policy of an exhausted 
country, must say that your first, and 
your second, and your third duty, is RE- 
TRENCHMENT, meaning, as the rhetori- 
cian, not that it is your whele duty, but 
only that its pre-eminence may be felt.” 


33. The Laws relating to the Clergy, 
being a pruciical Guide to the Clerical 
Profession, in the legal and canonical 
Discharge of their various Duties. By 
the Rev. David Williams, 4. M. late 
of Christ Church, Oxfurd. pp. 674. 
Sherwood and Co, 

THE extraordinary and increased 
value of every species of property 
within the last 50 years, has natu- 
rally inspired every ove with a higher 
interest in the security of his tenure, 
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and diffused a greater curiosity in the 
origin and successive revolutions which 
his title may have undergone. Whilst, 
therefore, civil rights of every kind 
have become more canvassed and de- 
fined, those which affect the realty, 
as it is termed, or landed estate of 
persons, have been peculiarly sub- 
jected to inquiry. With respect to 
the Clergy, titles which were founded 
in grants of remote antiquity, and 
been consecrated as it were by a de- 
votional feeling of reverence to that 
order, have been in modern times 
challenged with rigour, and resisted 
in many instances with irreligious 
pertinacity. Time, which in most 
other cases fortifies the title to real 
property, has frequently, in reference 
to Ecclesiastical claims, been even 
subversive of justice, by the peculiar 
principles on which a modus is pro- 
nounced to be good or bad. Rights, 
therefore, in their nature sufficiently 
positive and just, have often, for the 
sake of avoiding protracted and ex- 
pensive litigation, been altogether 
compromised, from the want of a de- 
fined, and what is now considered a 
constitutional origin. The conse- 
quences of this hostile feeling on the 
one: part, and irresolution on the 
other, has been, as was natural, to 
excite a spirit of interested as well as 
curious research, into the origin of 
Ecclesiastical Titles, and to become 
accurately acquainted with the more 
powerful aid which is to be derived 
from chartered or legislative pro- 
visions. Many treatises have ac- 
cordingly been written, and collec- 
tions of cases made, to render the Ec- 
clesiastical body better informed of 
their mghts, and better prepared to 
resist incroachments, Inquiries of 
purely a technical nature or legal 
distinction are, perhaps, incompati- 
ble with Clerical duties; nor is it ne- 
cessary that Clergymen should become 
Lawyers, whilst our Courts are con- 
stituted as they are, both with respect 
to the principles on which judicial 
decisions are founded, and the spirit 
of the Judges by whom they are pro- 
nounced. Besides, few books written 
by individuals in, perhaps, cloistered 
retirement, can convey the spirit or 
meaning of a Nisi prius decision; still 
less follow vp the authority of new 
cases or new distinctions, which are 
only to be found in the regular re- 
ports of cases decided in Banco. It 
seems therefore to follow, that « 

treatise, 
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treatise, with the name and addition 
of a Reverend prefixed, may pass 
more as a production of speculation 
and amusement, than practical uti- 


. lity. This is, however, by no means 


the case with the Work before us; it 
does not, we presume, aspire to any 
claim of original research or compo- 
sition. It is simply a dictionary of 
authorities: a dictionary, in so far as 
it consists of every subject connected 
with Ecclesiastical matters, alphabeti- 
cally arranged; and of authorities, as 
it is a compilation from every writer 
on Ecclesiastical rights, and every 
authority to be gleaned from com- 
mon law decisions, As the former 
are well selected, and the latter 
brougit down to a late period, it has 
considerable merit as a book of re- 
ference and origival authority; at 
the same time, the numerous selec- 
tions from every writer on matters 
Ecclesiastical, discipline, customs, ce- 
remonials, or antiquities, reader it a 
manual of agreeable and useful re- 
ference. We ought, however, to warn 
our Readers of what we found in con- 
firmation of the objection above made 
to books of this kind. The informa- 
tion in Mr. Williams's treatise, article 
Stamps, has beeo materially altered 
by the new Stamp Act, 55 Geo. Iil. 
c. 158; and since the publication of 
his Work several very important 
Tithe cases have been decides in the 
Courts of Westminster, which of 
course are not to be found in it; but 
these are no faults in the present 
Treatise, but are ob,ervations thrown 
out merely to warn general Readers, 
that on subjects where new cases and 
new shades of distinction continually 
arise, they are not wholly to depend 
op the dicta laid down in the earlier 
periods of our Jurisprudence. 


84. Twelve Lectures, on the Prophe- 
cies relating to the Christian Church, 
and especially to the Apostacy of Pa- 
pal Rome, preached in the Chapel of 
Lincoln’s Inn, from the year 1811 to 
1815; being the Ninth Portion of those 
founded by the Right Rev. William 
Warburton, Lord Bishop of Glouces- 
ter. By Philip Allwood, B. D. Fellow 
of Magdalen College, Cambridge. In 
Two Volumes. 8vo. pp. 495, 516. 
Rivingtons. 


THESE Lectures, which the Au- 
thor characterizes as “* an humble at- 
tempt to afford a further elucidation 
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of the Prophetic Writings of Scrip- 
ture, and to evince more clearly the 
certainty and the infinite importance 
of Revealed Religion,” are inscribed 
to the Earl of Mansfield, and the 
Right hon. Richard Ryder, Trustees 
for the Lecture. 


*“ An event, that in the first instance 
filled the mind of every good man in 
the country with horror, and the re- 
membrance of which still excites his sin- 
cere and deep regret, bas deprived me 
of a gratification I had once perhaps 
too eagerly anticipated —that of being 
permitted to inscribe the result of my 
labours to one*, who had rendered 
himself truly illustrious, by his piety, 
his patriotism, and his talents ; and to 
whom, in conjunction with the other 
distinguished persons who are at present 
the Trustees for this Lecture, I have 
been indebted for the honour of my no- 
mivation to deliver the following Course. 
The only manner in which it has been 
at all in my power to discharge this part 
of my obligation is, by cherishing the 
memory of his virtues; and by the en- 
deavour I have honestly exerted to 
prove, that I have not been unworthy 
of the confidence be had reposed in me.” 


The principle which has formed 
the basis of the Disquisitions iv this 
Work is thus developed: 


**So much has been satisfactorily 
urged by many of those eminent men 
who have written in elucidation of the 
Prophecies, concerning true and false 
ideas of Prophecy, and the general ar- 
gumeut that is to be deduced from it, 
concerning its history, the authority of 
the various prophetical books of Scrip- 
ture, and the canons of interpretation 
that are requisite for the complete ana- 
lysis of them, that little probably re- 
mains to be added upon these points. 
In the following Lectures, therefore, I 
have avoided, as far as possible, tread- 
ing over again the same ground ; and, 
abstaining altogether from abstract rea- 
soning, have attempted to demonstrate 
the Divine Authenticity of these Sacred 
Writings, merely from the events, with 
which many of their most striking pre- 
dictions can be fully proved to corre- 
spond. This appeared to be the most 
simple, and at the same time the most 
powerful mode of arguing, that could be 
adopted; for, if a fact which has ex- 
cited the astonishment of mankind, or 
has been marked by any distinguishing 
and unprecedented peculiarity, which 





* The late Right hon. Spencer Perce- 
val, who was assassinated in the Lobby 
of the House of Commons, May 11, 1819. 

has 
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has given rise to the most important re- 
sults, and has been altogether unfore- 
seen (except, perhaps, from the hiots 
derived from Revelation itself) by those 
who lived at the time—if such a fact 
shall, upou examination, be found to have 
been either expressly foretold, or very in- 
telligibly described in figurative language, 
manyages before it occurred; then, without 
all doubt, the previous Revelation of it can 
only have proceeded from the communica- 
tion of a Beinc, who is infinite in Know- 
ledge, to foresee, and in Power, to bring 
to pass, such a ci: cumstance as this. But, 
if this mode of reasoning be allowed any 
weight when applied to a single event, 
how much additional strength must it 
derive from its application to a great 
number of such instances of fulfilment; 
and more especially when they are dis- 
covered to form parts of a grand scheme 
of dispensation, the comprehension of 
the whole of which does far surpass 
man’s understanding! How irrefraga- 
ble does it become, when employed 
upon a train of unexampled events, 
which have succeeded each other for 
many centuries in a regular and un- 
broken series, and according to an ar- 
rangement that had been previously and 
most explicitly described!” 

The subjects to whiclr the principle 
here laid down is applied, are resolved 
iuto two grand divisions—the- Pro- 
phecies which relate to the periods 
that were prior to the Dispersion 
of the Jewish Netion, and to those 
which have been subsequent to it. 

The motive which has chiefly ope- 
rated in inducing me to adopt a plan so 
extensive as this, is, that it has afforded 
mean opportunity of placing many impor- 
tant particulars in a new light, by offer- 
ing them to the view of the Reader in 
that natural order in which they should 
stand. It bas also enabled me to esta- 
blish the genuine import of a variety of 
remarkable and highly interesting pre- 
dictions, both in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, either by an emendation of 
their version, or by pointing out the in- 
timate relation they bear to others 
which are more explicit; or by both 
these means, as will generally be ob- 
served to be the case, applied conjointly. 
But the true signification of such pro- 
phecies having been once attained, it 
will be easy to discover, from the re- 
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cords of history, whether they have been 
accomplished or not; and if their fuifil- 
ment has been only partial, to what ex- 
tent they have received it. And here it 
may be proper to remark, that in the 
explication of those metaphorical ex- 
pressions and emblematical representa- 
tions, beneath which the subjects of 
Prophecy are usually veiled, great care 
has been taken to avoid confusion and 
inconsistency, and to assign to each fi- 
gure that meaning which it obviously 
possesses in other analogous passages 
of the Sacred Writings, and which is 
alone compatible with the peculiar sense 
and scope of the context. And in 
particular, in the analysis which has 
been given of that portion of the Apoca- 
lypse of St. John, which contains a sym- 
bolical description of the characteristic 
events of all those ages since it was 
written, that have preceded our own 
time, the same import has always been 
attached to the use of the same Symbol ; 
and that import has first been ascer- 
tained by a critical examination of all 
the places in which that symbol occurs. 
And by this means an uniformity and 
consistency of interpretation have been 
preserved throughout; and that inter- 
pretation has immediately conducted to 
the corresponding facts. ~ 

“The only way of affording a tolera- 
bly just idea of that wonderful Book ap- 
peared to be, by paraphrasing, as closely 
as possible, and as far as my limits would 
permit, the various parts of which it 
consists, in the order in which they 
succeed each other. This mode of pro- 
ceeding may, perhaps, have caused some 
of these Discourses to deviate, in a de- 
gree, from the usual style of Sermons ; 
yet, I trust, it will be found to have 
made sufficient compensation, by the 
distinctness of the arrangement it has 
pointed out, by the continuity of those 
surprising anticipationus of futurity it 
has exhibited, and by the opportunities 
it has allowed me for offering my argu- 
ments and observations upon those im- 
portant subjects, the clear elucidation 
of which constituted the principal mo- 
tive in the mind of the venerable Pre- 
late, for the founding of this Lecture.” 

Such is the Plan which the Reve- 
rend Author has pursued in further- 
ance of the liberal and enlightened 
scheme of Bp. Warburton*; and the 





* “ The Sacred Writings must ever present a source of the most sublime and ra- 
tional gratification to those who most diligently apply themselves to the study of 


them 


The interesting and important subjects they contain are, in many instances, 


only then to be clearly comprehended, when they are elucidated by the aid of much 


profound and extensive learning. 


an Apostic, ‘ Who is sufficient for these things?’ 


And we may justly inquire, in the language of 


The evidence, in particular, 


which is deduced from Prophecy, is an increasing light, constantly beaming forth 
with 
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sound learning and acute discrimina- 
tion which he has exhibited, in ex- 
pounding and applying many passages 
of the Prophetical Writings, combined 
with that chastened spirit of Christian 
benevolence which pervades the whole 
of bis Work, render it a most va- 
luable addition to the labours of his 
predecessors, and a most desirable 
acquisition to the Theological Student. 

A few observations and reflections 
applicable to present circumstances 
shall conclude our extracts. 

In the Fifth Lectare, having com- 
pleted the view, from Prophecy, of the 
priocipal circumstances in the per- 
sonal History of Christ; and having 
shewn bow exactly, in confirmation 
of the truth of our Holy Religion, 
and in a great variety of instances, 
the antecedent representations have 
corresponded with the events, — the 
Reverend Lecturer makes the follow- 
ing application of his subject to the 
Jews, to the Members of the Church 
of Rome, to Arians and Socinians, and 
to sincere believers in Revelation. 

“It has been one object of this Dis- 
course to prove the Spiritual Nature of 
the Messiah’s Kingdom ; and the entire 
consistency of the glorious predictions 
which foretel the universal extent, the 
happiness, and grandeur of his dominion, 
with that state of humiliation and suf- 
fering, which was introductory to it, 
and so particularly distinguished the life 
he led amongst men. It has been alsu 
made, I trust, in some measure to ap- 
pear, that the Prophecies which point- 
edly relate to either of these oppusite 
states, can only have received, as far as 
they have yet been fulfilled, their plen- 
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ary accomplishment in Him. Upon this 
rock, then, the Jewish race have split. 
Upon these divine communications they 
placed such constructious only as fa- 
voured their own preconceived notions ; 
and their views were those only of the 
temporal aggrandizement of their own 
Nation. They could not therefore be- 
lieve, that a Person, of whom such great 
and extraordinary achievements had 
been foretold, whose extraction was to 
be so splendid, and whose sovereignty 
so universal, could be born of such ob- 
scure parents, and confined to so hum- 
ble a walk in life. When they saw bim, 
* the blessed and only Potentate,’ come 
preaching the doctrine of repentance, 
and saying—‘ the Kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand;’ when they beard him pro- 
pound the weighty truths of his holy 
Institution, with the authority of ‘a 
Teacher come from Gop,’ and profess in 
the plainest terms, that he ‘ was come 
to fulfil the Law and the Prophets ;’ and 
when they contrasted his humble condi- 
tion, so contrary to the pomp and gran- 
deur which they had falsely attributed 
to their Messiah, wi'h the awful sublim- 
ity and importance of his professions — 
‘they were offended in him ;’ they re- 
fused to receive bim as the promised Sa- 
viour and Redeemer; and fulfilled the 
writings of their own Prophets, in ‘ de- 
spising and rejecting bim’ through life, 
and, at length, in perseenting him to 
death, and to their own destruction. 

* But the experience of Ages most sadly 
deciares, that there is another mode of, 
partially at least, setting at nought the 
Son of Gop, and of depreciating ‘ the 
only hope set before us in the Gospel ;’ 
and that this can even exist in Christian 
Countries! What else can we call the 
invocation of a bost of Saints and Media- 








with the greater radiance, in proportion to the attention that is paid to the events 
of past ages, in proportion as ‘the perfect day,’ the day of complete fulfilment, ad- 
vances. Previously to its arrival we are assured, * Many shall ran to and fro, and 
knowledge shail be increased.’ And what a single individual, or a few persons only, 
may not be able to achieve in this respect, may be most abundantly and successfully 
performed by 2 number; more especially when acting in succession, and profiting 
continually by the labours of their predecessors. 

* On this ground, then, we cannot too much commend the benevolence, the 
liberality, and wisdom, of such establishments as the present. The venerable 
Founder of these Lectures well knew of what vast importance a firm belief in the 
truths of Revealed Religion was to human happiness, and how essentially a thorough 
proof of the divine authenticity of the Prophecies of Scripture was subservient to 
her credit in the world. He therefore adupted the most likely means that could 
have been devised, of causing the scattered rays of prophetic truth to converge to- 
wards, and to illustrate, these momentous realities, of putting mankind in posses- 
sion of any accessions of sacred knowledge that might occasionally arise from the 
further developement of facts ; and of enabling a number of thos¢, who might be 
studious in this branch of hallowed learning, to contribute their portions in succes- 
sion, far more extensively and effectually than perhaps they might ever otherwise 
have had opportunities of doing, to the general fund of good.” Lecture I. 

Gent. Mac. March, 1217. tors 
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tors in the Romish Church; and the 
acts of adoration, that are constantly 
paid at their shrines, and before their 
images? As if the mediation of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, who is expressly de- 
clared in Scripture to be ‘ the one Me- 
diator between Gov and Man,’ were in- 
sufficient, —these votaries of superstition 
apply themselves, as they conceive, to 
the souls of such of the dead, to whose 
past lives they have attributed an ex- 
traordinary degree of sanctity and mor- 
tification: and they employ these as 
their intercessors with God, for the par- 
don of their sins, and for the most im- 
portant and essential blessings of life. 
But is not this to undervalue the merits 
and mediation of Cbrist? Is it not to 
neglect * to honour the Son even as 
they’ should * honour the Father?’ Is 
it not to give the worship of ‘ Gop to 
others?’ Is it not Idolatry of the most 
palpable and criminal description ? 

** To what, moreover, except to a su- 
perficial or prejudiced perusal of the 
Holy Scriptures, and to a neglect of pro- 
perly ‘ comparing spiritual things with 
spiritual,’ are we to attribute the ex- 
tensive diffusion of those principles, 
which induce so many, in the present 
day, to discredit the supreme dignity of 
the Nature of Christ, and to set at 
nought the efficacy of that atonement 
which he made for the sins of the world, 
Tothe rise and progress of such doc- 
trines as these, St. Peter mahes an ex- 
press allusion when he says—‘ But there 
were false Prophets also among the peo- 
ple, even as there shall be false teachers 
among you; who shall privily bring in 
damnable heresies, even denying the Lord 
that bought them.’ ‘ And many shall fol- 
low their pernicious ways, by reason of 
whom the way of truth shall be evil 
spoken of.” If, indeed there be one sys- 
tem of opinions more destructive to the 
great cause of Religion and Morality 
than another, it is this. It contradicts 
the whole tenour of Revelation, with re- 
spect to these most important points ; 
and indirectly represents the Holy Spirit 
himself as the fabricatur of inconsisten- 
cies and untruths. But ‘let Gop be true, 
if every man be otherwise.’ Yet ‘ who is 
rue Liar,’ says St. John,— who is pre- 
eminently false above all others—* but 
he that denieth that Jesus is the Christ ? 
He is Antichrist; that denieth the Fa- 
ther and the Son. Whosoever denieth the 
Son, the same hath not the Father.’ 

** But to those, who believe what 
the Scriptures, with one consent, have 
revealed coneerniug the Nature and 
Offices of Christ ; and who are there- 
fore endeavouring earnestly ‘ to fol- 
lew the blessed steps of bis most hoiy 
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life’ —to such ‘ he is precious.” ‘ The 
same stone, which other builders have 
rejected, is become to them the head 
stone of the corner.’ This is the only 
basis, on which we can found any real 
happiness in this life; or on which we 
can erect any certain assurance of never- 
ceasing happiness hereafter: ‘ fur there 
is none other name under Heaven, given 
among men, whereby we can be saved.’ 
* Building up yourselves,’ therefore, * on 
your most holy faith, praying in the 
Holy Ghost, keep yourselves in the love 
of God, looking for the mercy of our 
Lord Jesus Christ unto eternal life’,’’ 


Of the Twelfth and concluding 
Lecture we copy the following ana- 
lysis. It comprises , 

“A general description of those, 
against whom the enmity of the Bishops 
of Rome has been principally excited in 
these latter days. A more particular 
description of them; and first, of the 
Lutheran Church; secondly, of the 
Church of Geneva, and those who, in 
various countries, embrace the same 
Doctrines ; thirdly, of the Church of 
England. The decisive measures adopt- 
ed by the last Church, for controlling 
the pernicious influence ef the Church 
of Rome. The contrariety of ber Doc- 
trines to those of this Apostate Church, 
exhibited, in her open acknowledgment, 
that ‘ Holy Scripture containeth all 
things necessary to salvation,’ that 
‘ Works of Supererogation’ cannot be 
taught without arrogancy and impiety, 
and ‘that the Church of Rome hath 
erred, not only in her Living and Manner 
of Ceremonies, but also in Matters of 
Faith.’ Various instances of error cited, 
in the Doctrines of Purgatory, Pardons, 
Worshiping, and Adoration as well of 
images as of Relicks, and also Invocation 
of Saints ;’ im the performance of her 
sacred services in an unknown Tongue ; 
in the number and nature of her Sacra- 
ments; and in her Doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. To prevent a return of the 
fatal prevalence of these and other 4bom- 
inations, it has been expressly denounced, 
that ‘Tux Bisuop or Rome HATH NO 
JURISDICTION IN THIS REALM oF ENG- 
LAND ;’ and great care has been taken 
in framing the Laws of the Land, to 
erect suitable barriers against the en- 
croachments of this subtle, perfidious, 
and intolerant Power. The greater ne- 
cessity exists fur this, because the expe- 
rience of Ages bas proved, that Porzry 
is utterly incapable of Rerorm : the vain 
attempts of the Council of Trent in this 
respect. The Bull of Pius V. against 


Queen Elizabeth and the English Na- 
tion, argues the same thing. The claims 
preferred in this famous Bull having 

never 
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never been abandoned, must still, when- 
ever occasion admits of their being again 
brought forward, have their weight with 
ali CONSISTENT CATHOLICKs; and the 
Revival of the Order of THE JESUITS 
affords reason to believe, that they may 
be again brought forward. Self-aggran- 
disement, as much now, as ever, the 
prevailing passion of the Roman See ; 
and all who have any sineere attachment 
for the Reformed Religion, as by Law 
established among us, should stand upon 
their guard.” 

The subject is thus concluded: 

“* The times, then, which we have al- 
ready seen, and those which many of us 
may still live to see, should strongly in- 
culeate upon us the great duties of Vi- 
gilanee, and Circumspection. We should 
* contend earnestly for the faith, which 
was once delivered unte the saints.’ We 
should guard, with the utmost jealousy 
and diligence, both for our own sakes, 
and for the sake of posterity, those civid 
and religious privileges, by which Gop 
has, in his infinite mercy, econdescend- 
ed to distinguish us, above all other na- 
tions of the world. So may we still 
look up, with humble confidence, to the 
Divine Being for protection; and our 
Country will still continue te be the 
place of refuge and of safety. So 
shall we remain happy in the assurance, 
that, while ‘ great Plagues remain for 
the ungodly, whoso putteth his trust in 
the Lord, Mercy embraceth him ou 
every side.’” 

Many Notes which were requisite 
for the further illustration of the sub- 
jects discussed, and some of which 
contain distinct but short Disserta- 
tions, are added to the Work; as well 
as a luminous analysis of each Lec- 
ture, and a copious ludex. 


35. A Critical Analysis of several strik- 
ing and incongruous Passages in Ma- 
dame De Staél’s Work on Germany, 
with some Historical Accounts of that 
Country. By a German. Leigh, 8ve. 
pp- 152. 

WITH warm feelings of patriot- 
ism, the Author of the Analysis 
conceives that Madame De Staél, in 
her Work on “* Germany,” has been 

uilty of flagrant injustice towards 

is countrymen; that her gene- 
ral conclusions on literature, manuers, 
and customs, have been drawn from 
very superficial observation; and 
that they are for the most part very 
incorrect. He endeavours to prove 
the abundance of contradictory asser- 
tions; aud observes, 
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** No well-digested plan is perceptible 
to us in the Workon Germany. Vague 
and wavering opinions are instilled into 
the mind of the Reader: and a fear of 
having said too much on one side, makes 
our Author continually say too much 
on the other.”,.“ But still we are far 
from aceusing her of any wilful preva- 
rications ; we rather think that she 
wrote down her sentiments according 
to the varying impulse of each varying 
moment, without ever afterwards com- 
paring their results.’’..“ From parti- 
ality to a few individuals, it seems, her 
encomiums on the whole nation are in 
some instances exaggerated, and in 
some other cases she imputed to the 
whole nation what was perhaps only to 
be met with in a few individuals. Most 
statements of the country itself show 
that she has had no previous knowledge 
of Germany before she went thither ; 
hence her mistaken notions, that those 
objects which appeared new to her, 
were new in reality.” 


36. Biographical and Critical Dic- 
tionary of Painters and Engravers, 
JSrom the Revival of the Art under Ci- 
mabue, and the alledged Discovery of 
Engraving by Finiguerra, to the pre- 
sent Time: with the Ciphers, Mono- 
grams, and Marks, used by each En- 
graver; and an ample List of their 
principal Works. Together with two 
Indexes, alphabetical and chronologi- 
cal. To which is prefixed, an Intro- 
duction, containing a brief Account of 
_ the Painters of Antiquity. By Mi- 
chael Bryan. In Two Volumes, 4to. 
pp- 709 and 822. Carpenter and Son. 


MR. BRYAN has io these Volumes 
rendered essential service to the me- 
mory of departed merit, and facili- 
tated the researches of Artists aud 
Biographers. 

In a copious Introduction he treats 
of “ the Origin of Painting,” which 
he traces from the Egyptians to the 
Greeks, and introduces some account 
of the Greek Painters. The Etrus- 
cans and Romans next succeed. 

A section is allotted to the “ Art of 
Engraving ;” and another containsthe 
following “* Remarks on the differeat 
Modes of Eograviug :” 


* Prints, as well as Paintings, may be 
divided into three general classes, his- 
torical and emblematica) subjects, por- 
traits, and landscapes, which will still 
admit of a subdivision. 

“« The modes of engraving, ancient and 
modern, have within a few years greatly 
multiplied, 
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multiplied, and may be said at present 
to consist of the following: 

“ Stroke engraving. ‘This manner is 
effected by tracing the design upon the 
plate with a sharp tool, called the dry 
point; and the strokes, or lines, are cut 
on the copper, with an instrument call- 
ed the graver, or burin. 

“« Fiching. In etching, the traces 
are cut with a point, or needle, through 
a varnish, prepared for the purpose, and 
laid on the plate ; and these strokes are 
corroded, or bitten, into the copper, by 
aquafortis. 

** With the point and graver. In 
this, the most general mode of engraving, 
the subject is first etched, and after- 
wards finished with the graver. By this 
process the advantages of both are com- 
bined. 

“ Mezzotinto, This style of engrav- 
ing is executed by raising on the plate, 
with a toothed tool, an uniformly dark 
barb, or ground, The design traced 
upon the plate, the light parts are scrap- 
ed off by instruments, in proportion as 
the effect may require. 

“ The above, being the four principal 
modes of engraving, call for more par- 
ticular observation. In the operation 
of the graver, we expect to find the 
strokes correct anddecided. In etching, 
we discover au unembarrassed freedom of 
hand. In the united execution of the 

point and the gruver, we have the ad- 
vantage of both operations. And in 
mezzotinio it is required that the effect 
should be soft and mellow. From the 
form of the graver, every time it cuts 
intv the metal it makes an angular in- 
cision, producing a firm and sharp line, 
except the stroke is extremely delicate, 
which requires to be traced with judg- 
ment and reflection, though not distin- 
guished by great freedom of hand. On 
the contrary, an unrestrained liberty of 
execution is the characteristic of etch- 
ing, in which the point runs playfully 
over the plate, without meeting with 
resistance, and follows, without effort, 
the slightest impulse of the hand. In 
this respect etching may be said to be 
little different from drawing, and is ef- 
fected with equal facility. But as the 
aquafortis does not bite equally, the 
lines cannot be so sharp as when cut 
with the graver ; besides, it is difficult 
to give, by the simple operation of the 
point, that suitable aceord to each part 
of the plate so essential to the harmony 
of the whole, The stroke engraver bas 
in this a considerable advantage, in be- 
ing able to increase or diminish the 
force at pleasure, by a stronger or more 
delicate trace, As stroke engraving and 
etching have equally their particular be- 
nefits and inconveniencies, tle art has 
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been improved by a successful union, by 
which their advantages are increased, 
and their deficiency diminished. The 
generality of plates, both of historical 
and other subjects, are brought to a 
certain degree of forwardness by etch- 
ing, and are afterwards finished with 
the graver; and when this process is 
executed with intelligence, it cannot 
fail to produce the happiest effect. It 
sometimes happens, indeed, that an 
etching, which only required to be par- 
tially touched on, and that in particu- 
lar parts, with the graver, is, by want 
of judgment and dint of diligeuce, ren- 
dered heavy, laboured, and insipid. 

** In figures of a certain size, stroke 
engraving has a decided advantage over 
etching, in the expression of the muscles, 
The soft and delicate transition from 
light to shadow, so necessary in that 
respect, cannot be rendered with equal 
success by the point. Large plates in 
general require a foree and power of 
execution, which is scarcely to be pro- 
duced by the simple operation of the 
needle, and more particularly demand 
the vigorous aid of the graver. Etch- 
ing, on the contrary, is more successful 
in giving effect to sketches or drawings 
lightly touched, in which the solidity 
of the graver would entirely take away 
that easy and spirited touch, which con- 
Stitutes their greatest beauty and me- 
rit. But it is in Landscape that its 
operation is most advantageously deve- 
loped; in which the foliage, sky, ruins, 
distances, in shyrt, every part of that 
charming branch of the art requires the 
utmost lightness, as wel! as freedom of 
hand. 

** In mezzotinto, the operation is in 
direct opposition to that of stroke en- 
graving, or etching: in the two latter, 
the object of the Artist is to trace the 
shadows in the plate; in the former, bis 
effect is produced by clearing the lights. 
The essential excellence of mezzotinto 
is mellowness, and it is from thence 
that it is peculiarly adapted to portraits 
and to historical subjects, in which the 
figures are designed on a considerable 
seale. Perhaps no other branch of en- 
graving surpasses or even equals mez- 
zotinto in the softness of the carnations, 
the light floating of the hair, the folds 
of the draperies, the lustrous brilliancy 
of armour, and in the delicate imita- 
tion of the colouring of a picture. The 
talents of our ingenious countrymen 
have carried this interesting department 
of engraving to the highest possible per- 
fection; their excellent productions 
have left those of every other country 
far behind, and are the admiration and 
delight of every lover of the Art. 

« Engrav- 
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«“ Engraving in dots without strokes, 
is executed with the point upon the wax 
or ground, bitten in with the aquafortis, 
and afterwards harmonized with the 

aver, by the means of which instru- 
ment small dots are made. It is also 
frequently effected with the graver only, 
without the assistance of the puint, parti- 
cularly in the flesh and finer parts, This 
mode of engraving has alsa been prac- 
tised in England with the most distin- 
guisbed success. 

“« Engraving in dots, called opus mai- 
dei. This mode is supposed to have 
been first practised by Janus Lutma. 
The design ts first etched, and is after- 
wards harmonized with the dry point, 
performed with a small hammer, from 
which it takes its name, 

“ Aquatinta. \n this lately invented 
style of engraving, the outline is first 
etched, and afterwards a sort of wash is 
laid on, by means of the aquafortis, 
which is particularly prepared for that 
purpose, By this mode of engraving, 
drawing in Indian ink, bister, and other 
washes, are very successfully imitated. 

“ On wood, performed by a single 
block. The design is traced on the wood 
with a pen, and those parts which 
should be white are carefully hollowed 
out. The block is aftewards printed by 
the letter-press printers.. It is satis- 
factorily proved, that this, the earliest 
mode of engraving, led to the invention 
of printing. 

“On wood in different blocks. This 
particular style is called chiar-oscuro, 
and was designed to imitate the draw- 
ings of the old masters. It is performed 
with two, three, or more blocks, the 
first having the outline cut upon it, 
the second is reserved for the darker 
shadows; and the third for the sha- 
dows which terminate upon the lights: 
these are substituted in their turn, each 
print receiving an impression from each 
block. 

** On wood and on copper. In this 
mode, the outline is engraved in a bold, 
dark style, on the copper; and two or 
more blocks of wood are used to pro- 
duce the darker and lighter shadows as 
above mentioned.” 


In so copious a list of names, it 
would be easy to select numbers who 
were of considerable eminence; but 
we shall take a very few which mere 
chance led us first to examine. 

“ Francis Le Piper. He was the son 
of a Kentish gentleman of Flemish ex- 
traction, and was born about the year 
1640. His father, who was in posses- 
sion of a considerable estate, gave him 
a liberal education, intending him for 

2 





a merchant, but his inclination leading 
him entirely to drawing, he rambled 
over great part of Europe to study 
painting. He was of a gay and face- 
tious turn of mind, and the subjects he 
treated were usually humorous and co- 
mical, and were chiefly painted in black 
and white. Most of his performances 
were produced over a bottle; and the 
theatre of his exertions was the Mitre 
Tavern, at Stocks Market, or the Bell, 
in Westminster, which were adorned by 
the productions of this jovial artist. He 
drew landscapes, which he etched on 
silver plates for the tobaceo-buxes of his 
friends. Towards the latter part of his 
life his circumstances were sufficiently 
reduced to make it necessary for him to 
think of turning bis talents to some ac- 
count. Becket employed him to design 
his mezzotintos, and he drew several of 
the heads of the Grand Signiors, for 
Sir Paul Rycaut’s History of the Turks, 
On the death of his mother, his fortune 
being re-established, he launehed again 
into a course of pleasure, contracted a 
fever, and being bled by an ignorant 
surgeon, who pricked an artery, he died 
in 1698, aged about 58. 

“* Benjamin Wilson, This artist was 
a native of Leeds, in Yorkshire. Hav- 
ing shown some talent for drawing, he 
was sent to London when young, and 
was recommended to Dr. Berdmore, 
Master of the Charter-house, who took 
him under his protection. It is uncer- 
tain whether he was regularly educated 
in the Art, but by his natural disposi- 
tion, and assiduous application, he be- 
came a very reputable painter of por- 
traits. He was among the first of the 
portrait-painters of his time, who en- 
deavoured to introduce a better style of 
relief, and of the chiar-oscuro, into his 
pictures, and bis heads are coloured 
with more warmth and nature than those 
of the generality of his contemporaries. 
About the year 1773 he was appointed 
Master Painter to the Board of Ord- 
nance, which he retained till a few years 
before his death. He died at his house 
in Great Russell-street, in 1788. We 
have several etchings by this Artist, 
among which are the following: 

* An Old Man’s Head, with a hat and 
feather, and a ruff; iv imitation ef 
Rembrandt.—A small landscape length- 
ways; in imitation of the same master. 
—His own Portrait, in a wig, with very 
little drapery.—A coarse etching, en- 
titled The Repeal. It was published 
upon the repeal of the American Stamp 
Act, and contains the portraits of the 
leading men of the ministerial party. 

“ William Woollett. This eminent 
English engraver was born at Maid- 
stone, 
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stone, in Kent, in 1735. He was in- 
structed in engraving by an obscure ar- 
tist named Tinney, but he was indebted 
for the admirable and original style, for 
which his works are distinguished, to 
the resources of bis own genius. By 
an intelligent union of the point and the 
burin, be carried landscape engraving 
to a degree of beauty and perfection, 
which was unknown before him, and 
which perhaps still remains unequalled. 
The fore-grounds of his plates are as 
admirable for depth ‘and vigour, as his 
distances for tenderness and delicacy ; 
and in his exquisite prints from the pic- 
tures of our inimitable Wilson, he ap- 
pears to have impressed on the copper 
the very mind and feeling of that classic 
painter. The talents of Woollett were 
not, however, confined to landscapes ; 
he engraved, with equal success, histo- 
rical subjects and portraits. The extent 
of his abilities, and bis extraordinary 
nerit, are so universally acknowledged, 
that any further comment on them is 
unnecessary. His character, as an Artist, 
and as a man, has been drawn up by 
one of his friends with so much truth 
and simplicity, that it is here inserted. 
* To say that he was the first Artist in 
his profession, would be giving him 
bis least praise, for he was a good man. 
Naturally modest and amiable in bis 
disposition, be never censured the works 
of others, or omitted pointing out their 
merit. His patience under the conti- 
nual torments of a most dreadful dis- 
order, upwards of nine months, was 
truly exemplary, and he died as he had 
lived, at peace with all the world, in 
which he never had anenemy. He left 
his family inconsolable for his death, 
and the publick to lament the loss of 
aman whose works (of which his un- 
assuming temper never boasted) are an 
honour to his country.’ He died the 
23d of May, 1785, aged 50. The fol- 
lowing is an ample list of his principal 
printed Portraits: George IIl., King of 
Great Britain; after Ramsay.— Peter 
Paul Reubens; after Vandyck.—Zand- 
scapes and Subjects after various Mas- 
ters. A View of the Hermitage of Wark- 
worth; after Hearne.—The Merry Vil- 
lagers ; after Jones.—A Landscape, with 
FEneas and Dido; after Jones and Mow 
timer.—A Landscape, with Buildings ; 
alter John Smith.—Another Landscape ; 
after George Smith ; the first premium 
print. The Hay-makers; after the 
same.—The Apple-gatherers ; after the 
same.—The Rural Cot; after the same. 
—The Spanish Pointer; after Stubbs,— 
A View of Snowden; after Wilson.— 
Celadon and Amelia ; after the same.— 
Ceyx and Aleyone; after the same.— 
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Cicero at his Villa; after the same.—So- 
litude ; after the same: by Woollett and 
Ellis.—Niobe; after the same.—Phae- 
ton ; after the same.—Meleager and Ata- 
lanta; afier the same.—The jocund Pea- 
sants, and Merry Cottagers; after C, 
Dusart ; a pair.—The Fishery; after 
Wright.—The Boar-hunt; after Pillen- 
sent. — Diana and Acteon; after Fil, 
Lauri.—A pair, Morning and Evening; 
after Swanevelt.—A Landscape, with 
figures anda waterfall; after An. Caracci, 
— Macbeth and the Witches; after 
Zuccherelli.— The Enchanted Castle; 
after Claude ; by Woollett and Vivares.— 
The Temple of Apollo; after the same. 
—Roman Edifices in ruins; after the 
same.—A Landscape, with the Meet- 
ing of Jacob and Laban ; after the same, 
—The Death of General Wolfe ; after 
West.—The Battle of La Hogue ; after 
the same. 

“ Thomas Worlidge. An English 
painter and engraver, who flourished 
about the year 1760. He practised mi- 
niature painting for some time, and af- 
terwards attempted portraits in oil ; but 
not meeting with the encouragement 
he expected, he applied himself entirely 
to engraving. Worlidge adopted a style 
resembling that of Rembrandt, and fi- 
nished his plates with the point of the 
graver, or the scratchings of the dry 
point. His prints are very numerous, 
and possess considerable merit. They 
chiefly consist of heads in the manner 
of Rembrandt, and portraits. He en. 
graved a considerable number of an- 
tique gems, a complete set of which are 
become very valuable. We have also 
the following prints by him: 

** Marcus Tullius Cicero; after the 
marble at Oxford.—The Installation of 
the Earl of Westmoreland as Chancel- 
lor of the University of Oxford. 

** His drawings on vellum in Indian 
ink and blaek lead are highly esteerned. 
He died at Hammersmith in 1766, aged 
about 65. 

** James Basire. An Engraver, born 
in London in 1740; little is known of 
the circumstances of his life. He en- 
graved the following plates: Cap- 
tain Cook ; after Hodges; J. Basire, 
se. 1777.—Lady Stanhope, as the Fair 
Penitent; after B, Wilson, 1772.—Lord 
Camden; after Reynolds.—Orestes and 
Pylades before Iphigenia; after West. 
—The Field of the Golden Cloth, or 
the Interview between Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. after the picture at Windsor, 
engraved in 1774 ; the largest print that 
has been engraved on one plate, about 
27 inches by 47 inches. 


This excellent Artist deserved a 
fuller 
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fuller notice; and the article might 
have been enlarged from the “ Literary 
Anecdotes;” where may be seen a 
spirited Portrait of him engraved by 
his worthy son. 


“ Thomas Girtin. This ingenious 
English Artist was born in 1775, and 
was a pupil of Edward Dayes. He was 
one of the most admired landscape- 
painters of his time, and was among the 
first founders of that tasteful style of 
desiguing landscape in water-colours, 
which our countrymen have carried to 
such perfection. On the occasion of 
the Peace ef Amiens, Mr. Girtin went 
to Paris, where he made twenty draw- 
ings of the principal Views in that me- 
tropolis, of which he etched the outlines, 
and the plates were finished in aqua- 
tinta by other Artists. Though of a 
very weak and delicate constitution, 
such was his attachment to the Art, 
that he continued to exercise his profes- 
sion till within a few days of his death, 
though in a state of the most deplorable 
debility. This interesting Artist died 
in 1802, at the premature age of 27, re- 
gretted by every admirer of taste and 
genius.” 

We are sorry not to find the name 
of Jacob Schnebbelie included in the 
Temple of Gratitude to the Fine Arts. 

Five Plates of Monograms are 
given, and an excellent Chronologi- 
cal Index from 1193 to 1775; speci- 
fying the Names whether Painter 
or Engraver; when born; under 
whom they studied ; the time of their 
deaths; and their respective ages. 


37. The Life of William Hutton, 
F. A. §. S. including a particular Ac- 
count of the Riots at Birmingham in 
1791. Towhich is subjoined the His- 
tory of his Family, written by himself, 
and published by his Daughter, Cathe- 
rine Hutton, 8vo. pp. 398. Baldwin, 
Cradock, and Joy. 


THIS respectable Veteran was -— 
noticed in the Obituary of our Vol. 
LXXXV. ii. pp. 277, 373 ; and in the 
“Literary Anecdotes,” vol. 1X. p. 99. 
But here we have. the unvarnished 
narrative of a long life, even from 
his boyish days; and the Reider can- 
not but be entertained and instructed 
by a recital of the difficulties through 
which Mr. Hutton perseveringly 
struggled for a long period of his early 
life, and the rapid progress of accu- 
mulating property, when, by industry, 
«economy, and perseverance, he had at- 
tained a substantial footing in society. 
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The narrative was begun by him in 
1798; and he shall describe his own 
feelings at that period on the subject. 

** None is so able to write a life as the 
person who is the subject ; because bis 
thoughts, his motives, and his private 
transactions, are open to him alone, 
But none is so unfit, for his hand, 
biassed in his favour, will omit, or dis- 
guise simple truth, hold out false co- 
lours, and deceive all but the writer. 
I have endeavoured to divest myself of 
this prejudice. —I must apologize to the 
world, should this ever come under its 
eye, for presenting it with a life of in- 
significance. I have no mancuvres, no 
state tricks, no public transactions nor 
adventures of moment to lay before my 
Readers; I have only the history of an 
individual, struggling, unsupported, up 
a mountain of difficulties. And yet 
some of the circumstances are so very 
uncommon as barely to merit belief : 
a similar mode of a man ushering him- 
self into life perhaps cannot be met with. 
If I tell unnecessary things, they are 
not told in unnecessary words: I have 
avoided prolixity. A man cannot speak 
of himself without running into egotism; 
but I bave adhered to facts. Some 
writers, in speaking of themselves, ap- 
pear in the third person, as, ‘ the Au- 
thor, the Recorder, or the Writer of this 
Narrative ;’ which seems rather far- 
fetched. I can see no reason why a man 
may not speak in the first, and use 
the simple letter J. But without en- 
tering into the propriety of these me- 
thods, I have adopted the last. If I 
speak of myself, why not from my- 
self? Araree-showman may be allowed 
to speak through a puppet; but it is 
neediess in an author.—It may seem 
singular that I should, at seventy-five, 
and without any preparation, be so very 
circumstantial in date and incident, 
with only the assistance of memory ; 
which is, in a double sense, carrying 
my life in my head. Those who know 
me are not surprised, There is not a 
statement either false or coloured.” 


The whole volume, though in a 
few instancesit may be thought too mi- 
nutely circumstantial, is well worthy 
of perusal. We shall give an extract 
or two from the concluding parts of it. 


“1210. A faithful friend is a real 
treasure ; his sensations are mine; if 
he is wounded I am hurt; by his cares 
mine are reduced; his happiness aug- 
ments mine; friendship is a partnership 
of sentiment, and one that is sure to 
profit, for by giving we are gainers. — 
May 15th I lost my valuable and worthy 
friend William Ryland, after an inti- 

mate 
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mate connexion, which continued, with- 
out the least interruption, more than 
59 years While batchelors we daily 
sought each other out. While passing 
through the married state, which con- 
tinued in each about 40 years, the same 
friendly intercourse continued ; and 
while widowers the affection suffered no 
abatement, the secrets of one were the 
secrets of both. His life was a continued 
series of vivacity, geod humour, -and 
rectitude, I have reason to believe he 
never did a bad act knowingly, or ut- 
tered a bad word. A man may have 
many friends, but seldom has, at the 
same time, more than one bosom friend; 
the cabinet is generally fitted for one 
jewel only. In taking a retrospective 
view of a protracted life, I find six of 
these cabinet counsellors, from whom 
nothing was hidden; five were separated 
by removal of place, and one by death. 
“1811. At the age of 82 I considered 
myself a young man; I could, without 
mach fatigue, walk 40 miles a day, 
but, during the last six years, I have 
felt a sensible decay ; and, like a stone 
rolling down the hill, its velocity in- 
creases with the progress: the strings 
of the instrument are, one after ano- 
ther, giving way, never to be brought 
into tune. — My father died of the gra- 
vel and stone at the age of 67; his bro- 
ther of the same disorder at 51. I first 
perceived the gravel at 27, but it was 
for many years of little consequence. 
In 1804 I went to Worcester to the sale 
of an estate, which, heing ended, I 
spent the evening with five or six gen- 
tlemen, all strangers to me. The con- 
versation turning upon the above com- 
plaint, | remarked that, during the 
last 20 or 30 years | had been afflicted 
with the gravel, and had had three or four 
fits every year, which continued, with 
excruciating pain, from one to four or 
five days. ‘1 will,’ said one of. the 
gentlemen, ‘tell you a certain cure. 
Abstain from spirits, wine, and malt 
liquor; drink cyder, perry, or milk: 
and, although it will not totally eradi- 
cate the gravel, you wili never have ano- 
ther fit.” I replied that I never drank 
spirituous liquors, and seldom wine, 
but daily used the produce of malt; 
that though I had four cyder farms i 
could not conveniently be accommo- 
dated with cyder or perry, but was fond 
of milk.—Though I had but little ex- 
pectation from this tavern prescription, 
I have followed it during the last seven 
years, in which time | have not drank a 
quart of malt liquor, or had a fit of the 
gravel. The only evil attending this 
change of beverage is, that when I call 
fer milk upon a journey, it is apt to co- 


ver my landlady’s face with a cloud; 
but her countenance brightens up when 
I pay the price of wine. 

** November I7 | walked 12 miles 
with ease, 

“©1819. In 1742 I attended divine 
service at Castle Gate Meeting, in Not- 
tingham. The minister, in elucidating 
his subject, made this impressive re- 
mark: that it was very probable in 
60 years every one of that crowded 
assembly would have descended into the 
grave. Seventy years have elapsed, and 
there is more reason to conclude that I 
am the only person left. This day, Oc- 
tober 11, is my birth-day; I enter upon 
wy 90th year, and have walked 10 miles.” 


Here the kind-hearted Veteran's 
Diary is ended;—and his beloved 
daughter takes up the pen. 


** Mine,” says Miss Hutton, “ is the 
melancholy task of ‘ laying the cap- 
stone on the building.’ I undertake it 
with tears to the memory of my father 
and friend.— Minute as the foregoing 
narrative is, I hope a few additional 
particulars of its author and subject 
will not be unacceptable. These may 
be the more readily pardoned, as I look 
upon my father’s history to be the most 
complete picture of human life, from its 
springing into existence, to its wearing 
out, by the natural exhaustion of the vi- 
tal principles, that ever was drawn by 
man; and the few touches that are add- 
ed will be chiefly such as mark the pro- 
gress of decay, and put the finishing 
stroke to the whole. In the year 1791 
my father carefully inspected the re- 
mains of the City of Verulam, and bad 
begun a history of that place, which 
was undertaken with the same ardour 
and spirit of research as his History of 
the Roman Wall. This he intended for 
his friend Mr. Nichols; but his remarks 
were destroyed at the riots, and he could 
never resume the subject.—In 1796, 
after we had lost my beloved mother, 
my father’s affection and mine being 
less divided, centered mure upon each 
other. On our journey to Barmouth it 
was so evident, that we were sometimes 
taken for lovers, and sometimes for hus- 
band and wife. One person went so far 
as to say to my father, ‘ You may say 
what you will, but | am sure that lady 
is your wife.’ At Matlock, at the age 
of 79, my father was a prodigy. He 
was the first acquaintance and guide of 
new comers, and the oracle of such as 
were established in the house. Easy 
and gay, he had an arm for one, a hand 
for another, and a smile forall. When 
he was silent he was greatly admired for 
his placid and benign countenance. = 
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table my father spoke little; but one 
night after supper be asked me for a 
glass of wine. I felt some surprize 
at the unusual demand, but | poured 
jt out. He drank it, and pushing 
his glass to me again said, ‘ Give me 
another,’ ‘I dare not father,’ said I, 
*] am afraid it will make you ill’ ‘1 
tell thee give me another,’ said he 
smiling, ‘it will do me no harm.’ I 
gave it him in silence, and with fear. 
The effect of two glasses of wine upon 
imy father’s temperate babit was extra- 
ordinary. He spoke of his former life, 
he became animated, bis eyes sparkled, 
his voice was elevated, every other sound 
gradually died away. The company 
looked at him with astonishment. The 
near beard him with attention, tle dis- 
tant bent forward with anxiety. Of 23 
persons at table, every one appeared a 
profound and eager listener; and, in 
the pauses of my father’s voice, a pin 
might have been heard to fall to the 
ground.” 

la like manner the affectionate 
daughter fills up a few of the outlines 
in her father’s life, and brings us to 
the bed of sickness, which terminated 
his earthly existence, Sept. 20, 1814. 

In conclusion she says, 

“ My father recollected with grati- 
tude to Providence the success that had 
crowned the exertions of his youth. 
*How thankful ought I to be,’ he 
would say, ‘ for the comforts that sur- 
round me. Where sbould I have been 
now if [ bad continued a stockinger? I 
must have been in the workhouse. 
They all go there when they cannot see 
to work. I have all I can wish for: 1 
think of these things every day.” My 
father seldom spuke of his death ; but 1 
have reason to believe he constantly 
watched its approach, and was sensible 
of every advance tre made towards it. 
Some expressions I have mentioned 
tend to prove this; and while { was at 
Malvern he said to his attendant, ‘ I 
shall not be long for this world.”—My 
father bas delineated his own character 
in the history be bas written of his life. 
Little more remains to be said, and I 
hope that little will not be too much. 
I think the predominant feature in my 
father’s character was the love of peace. 
No quarrel ever happened within the 
sphere of his influence, in which he 
did not act the part of a mediator, and 
endeavour to conciliate both sides; and, 
{ believe, no quarrel ever happened 
where he was concerned in which he did 
not relinquish a part of his right. The 
first lessons he taught his children were, 
Gent. Mac. March, 1817. 
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that the giving up an argument was me- 
ritorious, and that having the last word 
was a fault,— My father’s love of peace 
made him generally silent on those in- 
exhaustible subjects of dispute and ani- 
mosity, religion and politics. His suf- 
ferings at the riots drew his sentiments 
from him, and he gave them without 
reserve: they will be found too liberal 
for the present day. Public opinion, 
like the pendulum of a clock, cannot 
rest in the centre. From the time of 
the riots it bas been verging towards bi- 
gotry and slavery. Having reached its 
limits, it will verge towards the oppo- 
site extremes, infidelity and anarchy, 
Truth is the centre ; and, perbaps, my 
father’s opinions may not have been 
wide of the mark.”’ 


“The History of the Family of 
Hutton, from 1570 to 1798,” forms 
an Appendix ; and in the body of the 
work is incorporated a particular 
** Narrative of the Riots in Birming- 
ham, July 14, 1791, particularly as 
they affected the Author.” 


38. The Crisis; or, a Letter to the 
Right Hon. the Chuncellor of the Ex- 
chequer, stating the true Cause of the 
present alarming State of the Country ; 
with a Remedy, at once safe, easy, and 


efficacious. The whole deduced from 
unerring Principles. 8vo. pp. 86. 
Hatchard. 


WE enterely agree with this Writer's 
assertion, that 


“In this Country every man must 
know, if he possesses only a tolerable 
share of common understanding ; and, 
if he possesses common honesty, he will 
likewise be ready to acknowledge, that 
(under Divine Providence) a very large 
portion of those blessings we have hi- 
therto enjoyed, are chiefly to be as- 
cribed to the sound wisdom and strict 
integrity which uniformly characterize 
the deliberations of his Majesty's Mi- 
nisters,”’ 


The causes of the present general 
distress, and the remedy the Writer 
proposes, he shall himself uafold. 


“The whole of our present evils 
arise from the sudden check given to 
productive industry, in the first step of 
our ascending scale to political or ar: ifi- 
cial power; namely, to Agriculture. 
The farmer being in the first instance 
affected, by reason of his rent and out- 
goings being subject to a fired standard 
of nominal value, under the operation 
of a lease; whereas, all the products of 
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his industry, by the opening of our Con- 
tinental intercourse, became immedi- 
ately subject to another standard—that 
of bullion or specie. 

“And the great, effectual, and in- 
deed only remedy for these evils is, to 
equalize those burthens, which have hi- 
therto borne exclusively upon farming 
eapital ; by reducing the nominal price 
of our eurrency to the real standard, or 
value of bullion upon the Continent.” 

We do not think the Author’s mode 
of effecting this important end will be 
quite palatable. It is, 

‘* Supposing the pound-note to be in- 
trinsically worth only fourteen shillings, 
immediately to make it a legal tender 
at that sum.” 

By this plan, he flatters himself that 


‘All persons, without exception, will be 
immediately restored to the precise rela- 
tive situation in which they stood before 
the peace ; when, all are now willing to 
admit, the country was, in the highest de- 
gree, flourishing and prosperous. All 
distress and cause of discontent would 
be instantly removed, universa! cheap- 
ness taking place, without producing 
injury to any one. The farmer, reim- 
bursed his previous loss, and deriving 
equal profit from his future industry, 
would be constantly in a condition to 
pay his landlord regutarly at the quarter 
day. The landlord would be thereby 
enabled to pay his tradesman’s bills ; 
the tradesman consequently would be 
‘enabled to pay his merchant or manu- 
facturer: and hence Trade and Agricul- 
ture would both revive, with an in- 
creased and redoubled energy.” 

On the subject of Tithes thisWriter's 
arguments are just, and unanswerable. 

« The delusion which prevails on the 
subject of Tithes having of late been 
propagated with more than beggarly 
sturdiness, requires in this place one or 
two short observations. Whatever may 
have been their origin, whether obtained 
by priesteraft, as is commonly asserted, 
dr, like the greater part of our landed 
estates, originally the fruits of conquest, 
which at the time might have been sy- 
nonimous with plunder, they now sub- 
sist, both the one and the other, by the 
same justness of title ——namely, posses- 
sion. As such they have been uniformly 
recognized for ages by the common law 
of the land, precisely after the manner 
in which that same law recognizes every 
man’s right to security within his own 
dwelling, as well as the farmer’s right 
to his own sheep or oxen; and would 
punish, in either case, with a halter, 
the villain who should impiously dare 
te invade it. 
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“ The next vulgar argument against 
Tithes is about equally substantial with 
the former. They are said to operate 
to the discouragement of agriculture, as 
a tax upon industry. Is it possible for 
selfish avarice so completely to blind 
the eye of reason as to accompany this 
assertion with belief, even in those who 
make it? Are not all taxes, taxes upon 
industry? That is, does not wealth of 
every kind originally spring out of in- 
dustry? Most unquestionably it does. 
The real fact, however, is, that Tithes 
are not ‘ a tax upon industry ;’ they are 
an integral part of the actual property 
in the Jand itself; and all estates not 
tithe-free (whieh have not been plun- 
dered and forcibly robbed of those rights 
which at the time belonged as exclu- 
sively to the church, as the remaining 
nine parts did to the landowners them- 
selves), are invariably understood, in all 
contracts of purchase and sale, to be so 
subject to a deduction of one tenth of 
their actual produce, reserved for a spe- 
cific purpose ; namely (as the law now 
stands, and has stood for ages), for the 
maintenance and support of the regular 
clergy, wholly independent of all se- 
condary interference.” 


39. 4 Description of the Safety Lamp, 
invented by George Stephenson, and 
now in Use in Killingworth Col- 
liery. To which is added, an Account 
of the Lamp constructed by Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy. With Engravings. 8vo, 
pp- 16. Baldwin and Co. 

THIS Publication claims for Mr. 
Stephenson, against Sir Humphrey 
Davy, the priority of invention of 
the Safety Lamp, now in frequent use 
in coal mines: it is wrilten with great 
fairness and liberality. 

The ingenious claimant (Stephen- 
son) is a wan in humble life, who for 
four years last past has been em- 
a tu superiutend the engines at 
Killingworth Colliery, one of the 
most extensive mines in Northumber- 
land, where there is a considerable 
—— of machimery uoder ground. 

uring this time his leisure was most 
laudably and humanely employed in 
endeavouring to lessen the number of 
the accidents, by making experiments 
on hydrogen gas, experiments which he 
made in the mine, and upon the gas 
there found. The result of his expe- 
riments was, the formation of a Safet 

Lamp, which has been, and is still 

used in that concern, and which his 

friends consider (with what justice 
the publick must decide) as precisely 
the same in principle with that sudbse- 

quently 
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presented to their notice by 
Sir Humphrey Davy. 

This Publication contains a state- 
ment of facts and dates, as to the 
priority of invention; and the persons 
who have brought forward Safety 
Lamps are mentioned in a way that 
does Mr. Stephenson great credit. 

« —_- The use of the wire gauze (Sir 
H. Davy's) is certainly a happy applica- 
tion of a beautiful manufacture to a 
very useful purpcse : but I confess I can- 
not consider it in any other light than 
as a variation in construction.” 

“ It might be considered a want 
of candour were | not to take notice of 
the Lamp constructed by Dr. Clanny; but 
my reason for not inserting it is, that I 
considered it as constructed upon a 
principle entirely different from mine ; 
that of separating the external and in- 
ternal hydrogen by means of water. If 
I am deceived, there can be no question 
upon the merit of the discovery, as 
there is no doubt but that gentleman 
had directed his talents to the subject, 
and bad constructed his original Lamp, 
long before I had reduced my ideas into 
practice.” 

In conclusion Mr. Stephenson adds, 

“In the judgment that will be-pro, 
nounced upon this statement I feel the 
greatest confidence. This, at least, I 
trust I shall have credit for, that in this 
publication I have been actuated solely 
by a justifiable attention to my own re- 
putation, and a sincere desire to have 
the truth investigated, and not by any 
disgraceful feeling of envy at the re- 
wards and honours which have been be- 
stowed upon a gentleman who has di- 
rected his talents to the same object, 
and whose reputation is too well esta- 
blished to be injured by me, even if I 
had the baseness to attempt it.—I may 
be ‘permitted to add, that many gentle- 





men have already publicly declared their 
opinion in my favour; and I have the 
authority of one of them, to whom [ 
submitted the above statement, to add, 
that at the first meeting of the Coal 
Trade, where the subject was men- 
tioned, and some testimony of gratitude 
proposed to Sir H. Davy, he called upon 
the friends of that eminent Chemist to 
state in what his Lamp differed from 
mine in point of principle, which was 
not even attempted to be done. I un- 
derstand, at the same meeting, a gen- 
tleman, eminent for his success in me- 
chanical pursuits, declared his convic- 
tion that a Lamp similar to Sir Hum- 
phrey Davy’s must bave followed mine, 
had he never directed his attention to 
the subject. On this strong assertion 
no comment was made; and the result 
was, a vote to me of 100 guineas. — The 
refusal of two subsequent meetings, 
summoned for the purpose of bestowing 
some mark of approbation on Sir H. 
Davy, to enter upon an investigation of 
dates and facts, was justitied by many 
gentlemen, on the ground that they did 
not meet for that purpose, but merely 
to testify their approbation of a gentle- 
man, whose exertions in this interesting 
pursuit had been attended with consi- 
derable success: of such a determina- 
tion what right had I to complain? But 
when, at the second meeting, the ex- 
ression of ‘ the invention of his Safety 
mp’ was altered to ‘ Ais invention of 
the Safety Lamp,’ I felt myself called 
upon to assert my claims. And I trust 
I have now done it in a way not to of- 
fend any man of liberal feelings, particu- 
larly those to whom I already feel myself 
so much indebted, and who, declining the 
unpleasant task of weighing the compa- 
rative merit of competitors in the field 
of Science, generously resolved to re- 
ward each individual who had exerted 
his talents in their service.” 
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Cambridge, Jan. 31. Dr. Smitu’s 
Annual Prizes of 25/. each are this year 
adjudged to Mr. Joun THomas AusTEn, 
of St. John’s College, and Mr. Tempie 
CuHeEVALLIER, of Pembroke-hall, the first 
and second Wranglers. 

The Second Part of Neate’s IIlus- 
trated History of Westminster Abbey is 
published. Of this beautiful Work we 
shall take early notice in our Review. 

Mr. Peck has finished the First Vo- 
lume of his History of the Isle of Ar- 
holme; which shall also soon be noticed. 

The Rev. Mr. Broome has enlarged 
his Selections from the Works of those 
eminent Divines, Fuller and South, in 
a Second Edition, 





Nearly ready for Publication. 

A Dictionary Hindoostanee and Eng- 
lish ; by JoHN SHAKESPEAR, esq. Pro- 
fessor of Oriental Languages at the East 
India Company's Military Seminary. 

Four Philosophical Essays: — On the 
Theory of the Tides, On the Figure of 
the Earth, On the Atomical Philoso- 
phy, On the Moon’s Orbit. By Mr. 
Luckcock of Birmingham. 

A Midland Flora ; comprising the in- 
digenous Plants of the more central 
Counties; by James Sowensy, F. L. S. 
With occasional Notes, and a short In- 
troduction to the Study of Botany, by 
T. Purton, Surgeon, &c. of Alcester. 

Part I. of “ Whole-length Porwaits of 
Illua~ 
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Iilustrious Men, with Biographical 
Sketches of their Lives and Characters, 
By Cuartes Georce Dyer.” The Work 
is intended to display a general View of 
the Costume of the period in which each 
person flourished ; and for this purpose 
those Portraits have been selected that 
exhibit the person represented as in the 
usual walk of life, not placed in studied 
attitudes, or habited in theatrical 
dresses. The Engravings are principally 
executed by Mr. Romney, from Draw- 
ings copied from original Pictures by G. 
M. Bricury, esq.; and the Work will be 
completed in Twelve Numbers, each 
containing Six Plates, large octavo. 

A neat Re-print of ‘‘A Treatise full of 
Consolation for all that are afflicted in 
Mind or Body, or otherwise; which 
armeth us against impatience under any 
eross, By Nicnotas Bownpe, D. D.”’ 
First printed in 1608. 

The Bible Class Book, or Scripture 
Readings for every Day in the Year; 
being 365 Lessons, selected from the 
most entertaining and instructive parts 
of the Sacred Scriptures: upon a plan 
recommended by Dr. Warts. 

The admirable productions in the Li- 
thographic Art which have of late ap- 
peared at Munich, consisting as well of 
the works of modern Artists, as of imi- 
tations of ancient Masters, have in- 
duced Mr. ACKERMANN to use his best 
endeavours to rival the productions of 
this Art on the Continent; and he hopes 
to have his arrangements in sufficient 
forwardness to employ the Lithographic 
press in gratifying the pablick with the 
first nuniber of some periodical publica- 
tion on the Ist of May. 

Mr. ACKERMANN has in the press 
«* The Dance of Life,” intended to form 
a Companion to ‘The Dance of Death,” 
Jately published. The designs by Mr. 
RoWLANDSON, the Illustrations in verse 
by the Author of Dr. Syntax's Tour. 

Preparing for Publicution : 

Mr. ALEXANDER Bower is engaged 
upon a History of the University of Edin- 
burgh, in two 8vo volumes. The Au- 
thor has had the most liberal access to 
the Records of the University, and those 
of the Town Council of Edinburgh which 
relate to it; and the narrative will em- 
brace, in a great degree, the political 
and literary history of the periods to 
which it refers, together with biographi- 
eal notices of many eminent characters, 

The Secret and True History of the 
Church of Scotland, from the Restora- 
tion to the year 1678, by the Rev. JAMEs 
Kirkton, with Notes, and a Biographical 
Memoir of the Author. The Work will 
contain original anecdotes and inte- 
resting details not elsewhere to be found; 
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the more valuable as KirKToN was himself 
an eye and ear witness of many of the 
facts which he records, and a distin- 
guished sufferer in the Presbyterian 
cause, during a part of Charles II’s reign. 
By Mr. Cuarves Kirkpatrick SHARPE. 

Illustrations of the History of the 
Younger Cyrus, and Retreat of the Ten 
Thousand Greeks; with explanatory 
Maps. By Major Renne.t. 

An Account of the Island of Java; by 
Tuomas STAMFORD RarrLes, esq. late 
Lieutenant-governor there. With a 
Map, and numerous Plates, by Danueit. 

Mr. Cuaries Puituies is preparing 
for the press Speeches delivered by him 
at the Bar, and on various public occa- 
sions, in England and Ireland. 

A Volume of Comic Dramas ; by Miss 
Encewortu. : 

Mr. Joun Apye ReEpton proposes to 
print a few copies, for private distribu- 
tion, ofa curious MS Romance, entitled, 
“* A Trew and feithfuile Hystorie off the 
Valousous Prynnce Radamanthus.” 

A Treatise on the Science of Ship- 
building, illustrated by more than 120 
figures and tables, By Mr. Isaac Biack- 
BURN, ship-builder at Ply mouth, 

Capt. Layman, of the Navy, is en- 
gaged on a work, entitled, “ Outline of 
Maritime History, with General Events 
connected therewith, from the Creation 
of the World to the termination of the 
French Revolutionary War, 1814-15; 
including a particular account of the 
Rise, Progress, and State of the British 
Navy at the latter period; together 
with a Supplement, containing a Disco- 
very for preparing Forest Trees for im- 
mediate use, an¢ increasing the strength 
and duration of Timber; thereby fur- 
nishing the means to prevent the pre- 
mature decay of Ships,” &e. &e. &c. — 
When the Precursor to this Work was 
mentioned in the House of Lords, Earl 
Darniey declared, “that if any one 
wished for information on the state of 
our Navy, be should read the Precursor.” 
—The late Earl Stannore said, “ I am 
happy to bear testimony to the merits of 
the Precursor. It is clear to me that 
Capt. LayMAN possesses a strong mind 
and sound judgment, with great indus- 
try, and who is deserving of encourage- 
ment, not discouragement.” 

Dr. Carey is about to publish an Ap- 
pendix to his “ Latin Prosody,” wiz, 
“ Latin Versification made Easy ;’’ or, 
a copious Selection of Verses from the 
Antient Poets, altered and prepared, 
as progressive Exercises for the juvenile 
Versifier, according to the improved 
Continental system, adopted in his “‘ Eng- 
lish Prosody and Versification,” and in 
his private practice as a teacher. 

INDEX 
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R.S. says, (in answer to Caradoc, 
LXXXVI. ii. 487.) that Bp. Warburton, 
when in 1764 he mentions “ rents due 
to him as Rector of Firsby forty years be- 
fore,” speaks somewhat at random, and in 
round numbers. He probably was pre- 
sented by the Duke of Newcastle to the 
Rectory of Firsby, on the death of Mr. 
Thomas Heron, who, as it appears from 
the Register of that parish, was buried 
there in 1730. The name of no other 
Rector can be found in that Register 
till 1754; when “ William Warburton, 
D.D. Rector,” together with the Cu- 
rate’s and Churchwerden’s names for the 
time being, are all fairly written on a 
blank leafin the beginning of a Register- 
Book. He resigned Firsby in 1756. 

E. says, * All that I know of Charles 
Perry, M.D. author of a pompous 
** View of the Levant,” published in 
1743, is, that I understand he was bro- 
ther to William Perry, esq. who mar- 
ried the daughter of the Hon. Col, Syd- 
ney, the last heir of that respectable 
family. Whether there were any rela- 
tionship between them and Capt. Jobn 
Perry, author of ‘* The State of Russia 
under the present Czar,”’ 1716; and 
“ An Account of the Stopping of Dagen- 
ham Breach,” 1721—who died 11 Feb. 
1732-3, 1 am entirely ignorant.” 

E. observes also, that Mr. Archdeacon 
Coxe might be further informed of an 
article in the Obituary, 17 Feb. 1732-3, 
recording the death of “the Lady Eleanor 
Hedges, mother of John Hedges, esq. 
Treasurer to the Prince of Wales, and 
relict of Sir Charles Hedges, formerly 
Secretary of State.” 

We thank C.C. for his copy of Sir 
Philip Sidney’s Letter; of which we had 
before been favoured with two or three 
other copies; see our last Volume, p.502. 

T. W. refers BioGrapuicus, p. 33, for 
some account of Mr. Gilpin, to our Vol. 
LXXIX, p. 797. 

’ H.C.B, Jun. (of Enfield) will be best 
answered by a reference to “ J, Reeves, 
esq. one of the Patentees of the office 
of King's Printer.” The Prayer “* for 
the Chief Governor or Governors of Ire- 
land” was evidently written (probably 
printed) before the Union with Ireland. 

We thank A WELL-wIsHER, andshould 
be glad to oblige him in what he desires 
to procure. His drawing is accepted. 

MICHAEL is sorry to observe the total 
disuse of the old punishment of the Pa- 
rish Stocks; firmly believing that, were 
it revived, it would be the means of 
decreasing the numberless instances of 
juvenile depravity, by checking its ear- 
liest stages. The Law upon this subject, 
he says, is little understood by most 
Parish Officers; and be asks, What (and 





whence derived) is the authority of com- 
mitting persons tothe Parish Stocks ? 
and the crimes for which that punish- 
ment is inflicted ? 

M. B. would be obliged by any par- 
ticulars of John Thomason, whom Mr. 
Pennant, in his Scotch Tour, notices 
as an excellent Penman, but particularly 
famous for bis exact and elegant * imi- 
tation of the Greek character.” His 
epitaph is in the church-yard of Tarvin, 
a small village near Chester, 

A Lancaswire CORRESPONDENT asks 
Whether any Information can be ob- 
tained with respect to Sir Jonas Moore, 
author of “ England’s Interest ; or, the 
Gentleman and Farmer’s Friend, Lon- 
don, 1721." He is supposed to have been 
a native of Pendle Forest, in the parish 
of Whalley, Lancashire, and to have held 
an office in the Mint, during the reign 
of Queen Anne. An account of the time 
of his death, the place of his interment, 
and his epitaph (if any) will be parti- 
cularly acceptable. 

Z. asks, at which Hadham it was that 
Margaret Heaufort, Countess of Rich- 
mond, was married to Edmond Tudor. 
Sandford mentions the place as if it 
were well known, The same Historian 
mentions our Henry II. being born at 
Mentz, in Normandy. Lord Lyttelton 
says Mans. Which is correct ? 

A CONSTANT, THOUGH vouNG READER, 
wishes for some account of William 
Walker, of Darnal near Sheffield, who 
is supposed by some to have been the 
Executioner of King Charles ; of whom 
he believes there is some mention in 
one of our early Volumes. He informs 
us that the Rev. J. Hanter’s “ History 
of Sheffield” is in great forwardness, ~ 

D. M. Y. says, In Snelling’s “ View of 
the Silver Coin and Cojnage of Eng- 
land” it is stated that “The Money 
coined by Henry IV. before bis 13th year, 
and that of Henry VI. after his 49th 
year, are by the balance placed to their 
right owners.” Henry VI. reigned 38 
years, 6 months, 4 days, and was only 
in his 40th year when his successor 
(Edw. IV.) assumed the Crown—yet as 
the 49 Henrw VJ. is several times re- 
peated in the Work (and no errata not- 
ed) D.M.Y. requests some Numisma- 
tic friend to state what he supposes the 
Author intended to convey. 

Icnis, who has obliged us with a list 
of Fires during the past year, has enume- 
rated eight more than our Correspondent 
PALATINUS; but as these are not easily 
distinguishable, be will further oblige us 
by a list of the eight separately. 

A View of the House in which Joun 
Knox was born, in our next; with the 
communications of C.; E.M.S.; Xe. &e. 
SELECT 
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LINES, written Feb. 14, 1817, on the 
Writer’s entering his LXXIIId year. 


WELCOME the morn, which opes to me 
The pleasing dawn of Seventy-three: 

Lame though I am, and partly blind; 

Weak though I am, yet firm in mind; 

T laud the Power which bids me live, 

To comforts HE alone can give. 

Though many a year my aching head 

Has dew’d with tears a widow’d bed ; 

Returning day can still impart 

Joy which revives a Parent’s heart. 

Whilst in each lovely Girl I trace 

The features of a Mother’s face: 

Whilst in a Son I proudly find 

Virtue with manly sense combin’d. 

Anticipating ev’ry care, 

My griefs, my joys, they fondly share ; 

With me their sacred sorrows pour, 

For Friends ** not lost, but gone before ;” 

With me they kiss Affliction’s rod ; 

They bow to Heaven, and bless their God. 

Then hail the day which opes to me 

The calm delights of Seventy-three. J.N. 


———_——_ 


Mr. Unsax, a 
HE Stanzas, with which the element 
Fire is supposed to address the 
Ladies Eliza and Mary Birmingham, 
daughters of the late Earl of Louth, are, 
it appears, attributed to Mr. Brinstey SHe- 
RIDAN. — The following Stanzas make a 
part of a Fable on “ Fire, Water, and 
Reputation.” It is a paraphrase of a 
Fable from the French of La Motte, of 
which we have five Imitations and Trans- 
Jations in English: two are in Dodsley’s 
Collection. WwW. T. 
Extract. 


—Warmest in converse, Fire began,— 
** My Friend, I part with you in pain ; 
By country I’m an African, 
And sometimes traffic to New Spain. 
In Nature’s works I range at large, 
A Tyrant- Master, uncontin’d ; 
The Servant’s duty I discharge, 
When due restraints, compulsive, bind. 
I’m oft produc’d from flint and steel ; 
For Smiths I heat the temper’d bar, 
For Cooks I dress the splendid meal, 
And roar like thunder in the War. 
In Faction’s voice I’m loud and high, 
In Love, I kindle chaste desire ;— 
When Smoke appears, suspect me nigh, 
Tho’ frequently I prove false fire. 
*From Heavev Prometheus stole my ray, 
To man imparted as a gift: — 
I’m gently lambent when I’m Gay, 
But keen and brightest when I’m 
Swirt.” 





* This Stanza is superior to that in 
Mr. Sheridan’s Poem, copied from it. 


POETRY. 


Cuaracteristic Eprrapus. 

On the Rev. J. Mutso, A.M. who died at 
Bath on the 24th of June, 1815, in the 
55th year of his age. 

r playful Wit—if feelings undisguis’d— 
If moral Worth and Gospel Faith are 

priz'd ; 

Stranger — approach this Monumental 

shrine, 

And mix thy sympathetic tear with mine! 

The tomb is Mulso’s—monuments decay : 

But true Religion dives, and lives for aye ! 

D. Casanet. 


In Memory of Hexry Hanincrox, M.D, 
who died at Bath, Jan. 15th, 1816, in the 
89th year of his age. 

[HE conflict ’s o’er ;—thy race of life is 

run: [ton ' 

Well hast thou sped, time-honour’d Haring- 

Science, with Harmony and Taste com- 

bin’d, [mind : 

Form’d the rare features of thy gifted 

While thy own Pheebus, with unconscious 


ray 
Cheer’d the calm ev’ning of thy setting 
day. D. Casanet. 


Epitaph on the Rev. J. Manesty, who died 
at Reading, April 8th, 1816, in the 71st 
year of his age. 

PHYSICIAN, Friend, and Father of his 

flock ; [Rock— 

His Faith and Hope built on Salvation’s 

The Village Pastor lies ; in humble trust 

To rise triumphant from his parent dust. 

D. Casanet. 


To the Memory of J. Horton, Esg. an 
eminent Medical Practitioner at Bath, 
where he died May 10th, 1815, anne 
etatis 79. 

N Medicine skilful—hospitable—kind ; 
An active body, with an active mind : 
An upright Magistrate ; a Friend sincere ; 
Oce’r Horton’s relics, Reader, drop a tear! 

His useful Virtues imitate—and raise 

An equal theme for Monumental praise. 

D. Casanet. 





The two following Pieces ave from Poems by 
Miss Camrse tt, just published. 


STANZAS. 
ALL hail, thou solitary star ! 
To me how dear thy dewy ray, 
Which, kindly streaming from afar, 
lilumes a pensive wand’rer’s way. 


By this sequester’d nameless stream, 
Which strays the lonely valley through, 
And trembles to thy fairy beam, 
Thee and the tranquil hour I woo, 
For, 
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For, while beneath thy lovely light 

The misty mountains round me rise, 
The world receding leaves my sight, 

And daring fancy mounts the skies. 
Forgetful of my sorrows bere, 

Entranc’d, | muse on joys to come, — 
And far above thy lucid sphere 

My trembling spirit seeks her home. 
Then sweetly shine, thou ev’ning star! 

And long, with dewy radiance pale, 
Beam on these tow’ring hiils afar, 

And light this solitary vale. 





BUTHE as the birds that wing the 
air 
Erewhile my mountain lyre I strung ; 
And deem’d the rudest scenes an Eden 
fair, 
Through which its wild notes rung ;— 
The sterile vale, the green inconstant sea, 
And barren heath-clad hills, were all to me, 
But now no more they give delight, 
As in departed days, | ween; 
For gloomy Sorrow’s long and starless 
night - 
Envelopes ev’ry scene: 
The zephyr’s wing, that geutly flutters by, 
Scatters in air the frequent sigh, 
Then, faithless flatt’rer, Hope, adieu ! 
Thy song no more can soothe my 


art; 
Thy fairy pencil, dipp’d in rainbow hue, 
No longer can impart 
To this deluded breast one moment’s joy ; 
There pangs of cureless woe thy loveliest 
scenes destroy. 
Ab! wherefore should this feeble hand 
Essay agaiu to strike the lyre ; 
No cherish’d friendship shall the lay de- 
mand, 
Responsive to the wire ; 
No seraph-voice of love or friendship dear, 
Shall steal, like strains from heav’n, upon 
mine ear! 





PROLOGUE 


To a Play at the Shrewsbury Theatre, 
acted by @ Private Company of the In- 
habitants for the Benefit of the industri- 
ous Poor.—Writien, and spoken in the 
Character of Prosrero, at the request 
of the ce - 10th March, 1817, by 
Joun F, M. Dovaston, Ese. 


te * my Art, and spoil’d of ev’ry 


I pow’ wor Prospero leave my lowly cell ; 
But, as the puor-man’s Pilot | appear, 
Methinks I have no need of Magic here : 
Ye are my potent Elves, my Arts, my 
Arms, (charms : 


My Circle this, of more than magic 
Your Alms my Philters, Charity my Wand, 
My Book the Sorrows of a suffering Land. 
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Yet Music comes my sinking soul to cheer, 
Strains like my Ariel’s magic notes are 
here! 
Thus by your pow’r call’d up in ev’ry 
heart, 
Around I see celestial Spirits start ; 
Spirits that shall disperse the gloom of 
Care, 
Allay the rising tempest of Despair ; 
Convert by alms and education kind 
Each fou! rebellious monster of the mind ; 
Bid Culture crowa the board, and heap the 
hearth, 
Bid social Love turn Malice all to Mirth ; 
The swelling waves of Sin and Sorrow 
check, (wreck. 
And save the good ship Inpustray from 
Thus shall my Spirits, summon’d by 
your smile, 
Renew their blessings in this bounteouslsle, 
Then fly to register your acts elsewhere, 
Wing’d oa the pinions of each Pauper’s 
prayer. 
Ye proud Salopians! proud in beauties 
grac’d, 
By Talent honour’d, and admir’d of Taste ; 
Proud in your princely mart’s distinguish’d 
claim 
To civic oak, and bays of Academe *; 
Deem not this balmy boon the smallest 
gem 
That studs your many-wreathed diadem. 
So the fair flood that laves your lovely 
bow’rs, 
And lingers fondly round your spiry tow’rs, 
With graceful grandeur sparkling as it 
flows, [goes. 
Bears wealth and blessings wheresoe’er it 
The Poor shall praise you,—'tis for 
them I bow— [now ; 
Not for my Actors ;—yvou’re the Actors 
For what am I, and all these mimic elves, 
But poor imperfect shadows of yourselves ? 
And, when our stage this curtain shall un- 
veil, (peal, 
Not to your Sense, but to your Selves ap- 
Nor fear by as your kind applause dis- 
grac’d, 
Not to our Merit, but our Morivs plac’d. 





LINES. 
S$ in thy face | read my doom— 
I fain, from bondage free, 
Would hide my anguish in the tomb, 
And think no more of thee: 


Yet still thy cruelty denies 
This refuge from my pain ; 
For, when I look upon thy eyes, 
They bid me live again :— 





* This slight, but justly merited com- 
pliment to Dr. Butler, under whom the 
Author had the honour of being edu- 
cated, was felt, and instantly seconded, 
by the Audience, 

Distracted 
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Distracted thus ’ twixt hopes and fears, 
Thy victim to destroy, 

Thou wring’st my breast with sorrow’s 

tears, 

Or draw’st forth tears of joy. 

But that sad fate which now I seek, 
Shallew)y paug remove, 

Thy corn this aching beart shall break, 
And I forget to love. 

Thus the frail bark upon the main, 
O’ertaken by a storm, 

Strives with the foaming surge in vain, 
That rends her airy form. 

Bat should the sun with placid light 
Thro’ a receding cloud, 

Ml'uine in beauty to the sight 
Each tap’ring mast and shroud ; 

Refitred, o’er the tranquil tides 
She speeds her prosp'rous way, 

Whilst round her sails aud curving sides 
The flatvring breezes play ; 

Till caught within the whirlwind’s blast, 
Far from the friendly shore, 

Her gilded hull a wreck is cast 
To grace the waves no more, A. 


On seeing an old withered Yew-tree by the 
side of St, Oswatp’s WELL. 


ERE as [ listen to the breeze, 
‘That seems to sob in Fancy’s ear, 
While dew-drops trickle from the trees, 
in many a heavy falling tear: 
Meibinks t hear, thongh none can see, 
The weeping Naiad of the well, 
Lamenting o’er her aged tree, 
Yon wither’d guardian of her ceil. 
Oft hast thou heard, O nymph forlorn, 
Embosom’d in that blighted yew, 
Wild music wake the eye of morn, 
Or sweetly hail the evening dew: 
Avd oft those ruiu’d arms have spread, 
Unrifled by the winter’s rage, 
Their dark green foliage o’er thy bed, 
A screen from every iil but age. 
And now thy fricad is sad to view, 
His branches bare, his warblers fled ; 
Yet mouro not thou, for ages flew 
Ere time could touch his verdant head: 
But oh! vur joys are like the flowers, 
That bend so feebly o’er thy waves ; 
We see them bloom in summer hours ;— 
Perhaps they wither on our graves. 
W. E. 


ODE TO SLEEP. 
By J. C. Cranis, Canterbury. 
Ot Sleep ! and must the only bour 
la which my soul is free, 
My lonely joy, relentless Power ! 
Be sacrific’d to thee ? 
Oh! turn away thy leaden wing, 
Nor veil as yet mine eyes ; 
For I must taste the Classic spring 
Day’s hurried course denies. 


2 
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Go, hie thee to the couch of Pain, 
Where anguish’d wretches weep, 
And calling on thy name in vaio 
Unwelcome vigils keep: 
With lib’ral hand thy bahn dispens¢é 
To soothe the turtur’d breast, 
Till sweetly ew’ry throbbing sense 
Is lapp’d in downy rest. 
And should this fragile frame refase 
To bear me through the night, 
Steep me in those delicious dews 
That shed a mild delight ; 
Oh let me trace the moments o’er 
My dawn of being knew, 
When all my playful wishes wore 
svung Fancy’s go'den hue, 
When highly ev'ry feeling rose 
Unbiass'd, unconfin'd 5 
As vet unfelt the worst of woes— 
The slav’ry of the mind !— 
But ifa vision pure as this, 
Dall Pow’r, thou canst not bring, 
I will not bear a meaner bliss— 
Again, avert thy wing! 
TO SPRING. 
SEASON of Love! when Nature blooms 
arouud [moves 
In wild luxuriance, when each passion 
In sweetest concord with Creation’s works, 
I woo thee, Spring! thee, harbinger of joy. 
Sweet 1s the aspect of the Autumnal ficld 
When o’er the rip’ning corn the moon- 
beam plays [mer eve: 
With chequer’d brilliancy : sweet the Sum- 
But the green leaf just op’ning to the sun, 
The sbrill-ton’d chorus which at dawning 
day [plau, 
Hymn their Creator's praise; when every 
Aud flower, and shrub, breathes incense iu 
the gale; [meads 
The playful lamb disporting o’er the 
With ali the joyous innocence of youth ; 
The genial mfluence which the season 
sheds 
O’er every mind, to coutemplation dear. 
Dear to the Poet: these are thine, O 
Spring ; {ditation, 
These raise the mind to heavenly me- 
To Him, whom seasons, winds, and storms 


obey. 


The Rev. Taomas Warton’s Epigram on 
Sleep. 
SOMNE levis! quanquam certissima 
moitis imago, 
Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ; 
Alma Quies! optata veni; nam sic, sine 
vid, [mori. 
Vivere jucundum est, sic, sine morte, 


Translation of the above. 
L457, balmy Sleep! of death the ex- 


actest type, [hover nigh ; 

Still bless mine eyes, my couch still 

? Tis sweet, without the cares of life to live, 
And sweet, without the pains =. 


to die. A 
HISTO- 
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February |. 
Boru Houses proceeded in state to Carl- 
ton-House, with their Addresses ; where 
his Royal Highness gave them a most 
gracious reception. 


House or Lorps, Fé. 3. 


Viscount Sidmouth presented a message * 


from the Prince Kegent, similar to that 
noticed in the proceedings of the Com- 
mons. 

The thanks of the House were voted to 
Lord Viscount Exmouth, Rear-admiral 
Sir David Milne, and other officers, for 
the successful result of the attack upon 
Algiers. 


In the Commons, the same day, Lord 
Castlereagh appeared at the bar with the 
following Message :—Georce P, R. His 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, acting 
in the name and on the behalf of his Ma- 
jesty, has given orders that there be laid 
before the House of Commons, papers 
containing information respecting certain 
practices, meetings, and combinations, 
in the Metropolis, and in different parts 
of the kingdom, evidently calculated to 
endanger the public tranquillity, to atie- 
nate the affections of his Majesty's sub- 
jects from his Majesty’s person and go- 
vernment, and to bring into hatred and 
contempt the whole system of our laws 
and constitution. His Royal Highness 
recommends to the House of Commons to 
take these papers into their immediate 
serious consideration. Grorce P.R. 

A petition was presented by Lord Ar- 
chibald Hamilion trom the boy Dogood, 
complaining of being sent to prison and 
kept there for 10 days, for pulling down 
a posting bill, entitled ** Mr. Hunt hissed 
out of Bristol.” ‘This petition produced 
a spirited debate ; in the course of which 
several Members considered the boy as 
very ill-used; and at length the motion 
for a reference to a Committee was with- 
drawn, on a pledge that the Home Depart- 
ment would investigate the matter. 


House or Lorps, Fed. 4. 

Viscount Sidmouth, in moving that the 
Prince Regent’s message be taken into 
consideration, said, that their Lordships 
might believe that it was not without the 
most painful feelings that his Royal High- 
ness found himself under the necessity of 
making such a communication. It was, 
indeed, a most afflicting circumstance 
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both to that illustrious Personage and to 
his advisers, to feel themseives called 
upon by their sense of duty to the Coun- 
try and the Constitution, to inform their 
Lordships’ House that there did exist meet- 
ings and combinations in different parts of 
the country, for the purpose of endea- 
vouring to alienate from his Majesty the 
affections of his subjects, to bring his per- 
son and government into hatred and con- 
tempt, to endanger the liberty of the sub- 
ject, and to overthrow the whole scheme 
and system of our laws ond constitution : 
and their Lordships might easily believe 
that such a communication would not have 
been made without the strongest convic- 
tion of its urgent and indispensible neces- 
sity. Their Lordships would, he had no 
doubt, concur in the Address which he 
should bave the honour (o propose iu an- 
swer to the Message, as it would pledge 
their Lordships to nothing except to an 
examination of the evidence; for, as to 
the ulterior proceedings, he not only did 
not ca!l on their Lordships to give any 
pledge, but he would not choose to, be 
himself considered as pledged. When 
this motion should be disposed of, he 
should propose that the papers communi- 
cated by his Royal Highness be referred 
to a Committee of Secrecy. After having 
said this, he need not state that he did pot 
purpose at present to enter into particu- 
lars. He would refrain from all reference 
to any ulterior proceedings, and recom- 
mended that nothing should be said or 
done until the report of the Committee 
should be laid before the House. All 
that he had to request in the mean time 
was, that their Lordships would abstain 
from making up their minds until the 
whole subject should be investigated. 
There was only one other point to which 
he felt it his duty to call the atten- 
tion of their Lordships, as it was material 
that it should be noticed, The atrocious 
outrage lately commiited against the 
Prince Regent was certaiuly regarded with 
the utmost horror and reprobation by an 
overwhelming .majority of the Nation ; 
and he felt it his duty to state, that the 
present communication was not at all con- 
nected with that outrage. Though that 
atrocious, that horrid outrage against the 
royal dignity, had not been committed, his 
Royal Highness’s advisers, with the io- 
formation in their possession, would have 
still felt it their indispensible duty to have 
brought forward this proceeding, origi- 

natiog 
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nating in a message from the Prince Re- 
gent, to be followed up by a reference 
of the papers to a Committee of Se- 
crecy. 

Earl Grosvenor said, that the papers 
must go to a Committee; bot he was 
convinced that meetings and combina- 
tions, if they did exist, were mainly pro- 
voked by the conduct of the Ministers, 
who had set their faces against economy 
and retrenchment. 

Lord Holland remarked that Ministers 
must not only prove that such meetings 
and combinations existed, but that a re- 
medy for the evil was not to be had from 
the ordinary law of the land; for nothing 
short of this would justify their calling for 
the interference of Parliament. 

Lord Liverpool denied that there was 
any charge of disloyalty or disaffection 
intimated or insinuated in the speech or 
message against the general body of the 
Nation. A vast majority was, no doubt, 
sincerely attached to the laws and consti- 
tution; but many even of the well-dis- 
posed, but misivformed, might be misled 
by the artful and designing, and more 
particularly in a season of general and 
severe pressure. 

Earl Grey and the Marquis of Bucking- 
ham spoke to the same effect as Lord Hol- 
land. 

An address to the Prince Regent was 
agreed to; and the papers on the table 
ordered to be referred to a Committee 
of Secrecy, consisting of eleven Lords, 
to be then chosen by ballot. 





In the Commons, Lord Castlereagh, in 
galling the attention of the House to the 
Prince Regent’s message, said, that the 
proposition he should submit could not be 
productive of any discussion. It had no 
other tendency than merely to call upon 
the House to acknowledge the gracious 
communication it has received, aud of its 
intention to proceed to the examination of 
the documents that his Royal Highness 
had ordered to be laid before it. All he 
had to request was, that Parliament would 
preserve a mind free and unbiassed, until 
it shall have received the Report of that 
Committee to which it was intended, under 
the confidence of the House, to refer the 
examination of the documents. There 
was, however, one point on which he was 
solicitous fully to explain. A rumour 
had been propagated that the present 
Message had grown out of the late tumul- 
tuous outrage in the metropolis—an out- 
rage ou which there existed but one sen- 
timent on every side of the House—(Cries 
of Hear, hear! particularly from the Op- 
position Benches. )}—Whea the House was 
in possession of the proper information, it 
would feel, he had no doubt, satisfied, 
that bad that disgraceful scene of turbu- 
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lence and depredation never existed, his 
Majesty's Government could not have 
avoided to advise the present Message 
without an abandonment of those high 
duties that they owed the House and the 
Country. 

An Address of Thanks to the Prince Re- 
gent was voted ; and Lord Catlereagh hav- 
ing stated that the precedent of 1794 
would be strictly followed, it was agreed, 
that the papers should be referred to a 
Committee of Secrecy, and that the Com- 
miitee should consist of 21 Members, to 
be chosen by ballot. 





February 5. 

The names of the Members returned as 

the Committee of Secrecy were read as 
follows:—Lord Milton, Mr. Ponsonby, 
Mr. Wm. Elliott, Lord Castlereagh, Lord 
Lascelles, Mr. C. Bathurst, Hon. Mr. 
Lamb, Sir Arthur Piggott, Mr. F. Robin- 
son, Sir John Nicholl, the Attorney Ge- 
neral, The Solicitor General, Mr. Geo. 
Canning, Mr. Charles York, Mr. Wilbra- 
ham Egerton, Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Boo- 
tle Wilbraham, Mr. W. Dundas, Mr, Rose, 
Sir W. Curtis, Admiral Frank. 
_ In a Committee of Supply the follow- 
ing sums were granted: 11,000,000/. to 
pay Exchequer Bills, issued in 1816 ; 
and 13,000,000/, for the same purpose ; 
1,435,0004. in Irish currency, for Exche- 
quer Bills issued in 1816, in Ireland ; and 
4,080,000/. for the same purpose. 





February 6: 

A petition from Manchester signed by 
30,000 individuals, praying for Parlia- 
mentary Reform, annual parliaments, 
abolition of sinecures, &c. was presented 
by Lord Cochrane, but rejected, on account 
of some insulting expressions it con- 
tained. 

Qo the motion of Mr. Canning, thanks 
were voled to the Marquis of Hastings, 
= Gen, Ochterlony, for their services in 
ndia, 





February 7. 

A sum of 24,000,0002. was voted for the 
payment of outstanding Exchequer Bills. 

Mr. Calvert presented a petition of the 
Corporation of London, prayiug for a Re- 
form in Parliament. 

On the motion of Lord Castlereagh, the 
House went into a Committee on that part 
of the Regent’s Speech which related to 
the finances of the country. The labours 
of the Committee, he was convinced, 
would be directed to the same object which 
His Majesty’s Government had in view, a 
system of practical economy, commen- 
surate with the interests, and at the same 
time with the security of the country, 
The estimates intended to be submitted 
for approbation woald include the army 

in 











1817.] 


in France and Iadia ; the former of which 
was supported by the contributions of that 
power, and the latter by the Government 


im India. The amount voted last year 
was 99,000 men; that is, for the United 
Empire 53,000, for Colonial purposes and 
abroad 46,000. The estimates for the 
present year would proceed upon a re- 
duction in point of numbers and ex- 
pences ; in the Home Service the diminu- 
tion would be 5000; in the Colonial, a 
diminution of 15,000, making an actual 
reduction of 18,000; thu- leaving the ar- 
my at 81,000 instead of 90,000 men. The 
reduction bad been made under a strong 
sense of the pressure of the moment, and 
from a conviction that the military de- 
fence might be dispensed with, and the 
protection of the Colonies entrusted to the 
police, With respect to Home defence, 
the House, perhaps, would not think any 
price too high which should secure its 
safety, particularly at a moment when the 
Civil magistrates could not administer the 
Jaws without the aid of the Military. The 
total amount of the force voted last year, 
with reference to the Contingent Alliance, 
was 150,000. This year he should only 
call for 123,000, or 81,000 fur home and 
abroad, rank and file. The charge of the 
army, at present, was 6,538,000/. ; for 
disembodied militia 220,000/.; and for 
regiments abroad 220,000/,; making a 
total of 7,050,0002. The Commissariat De- 
partment would amount to 500,004. The 
Extraordinaries of the Army last year was 
10,564,000/.—for the present they would 
amouut to 9,230,000/. ‘The Ordnance for 
last year was 1,696,0002.; it would now 
be 1,246,000. These reductions would 
make a total saving of 1,784,000/. The 
House would be aware that in this ex- 
pence was included the half-pay, pen- 
sions, &c. so that the real prospective 
vote for the army was under 4,000,000/. 
excluding the half-pay, &c, to which the 
faith of Parliamentis pledged.—The Noble 
Lord then adverted to the Navy Charge 
last session; the namber of seamen voted 
was 33,000, looking to a reduction of 
10,000. Since then the pressure of the 
times had induced a further reduction, 
and instead of 23,000, the establishment 
would be 18,000, or taking it roundly at 
19,000, because the Royal Marines would not 
be diminished. The charge for this branch 
last year was 10,114,000/. now it would 
ampunt to 6,397,000/. The Noble Lord 
having recapitulated the items, observed, 
that the total charge was 18,372,0001. to 
be provided for. In framing the Estimates, 
Government had in view, as far as con- 
sistent with our safety, to bring the ex- 
penditare of the country within the 
scale of its means in the course of the 
present year. He trusted the House 


would feel it no discouraging prospect, 
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that, after so tremendous a struggle in 
war, Ministers should have been able, in 
the first year of peace, to remit eighteen 
millions of direct taxation ; and so svon 
after, to make still fuither reductions, to 
the amount he had already stated. He 
trusted the House would see that these 
estimates were cast in the scale of econo- 
my and retrenchment. Still it could not 
be concealed that this was a year of pe- 
culiar pressure ; and that there was no 
individual in the country, however high 
or low, but who must feel the hand of 
Providence upon his means. This distress 
was general through Europe; and per- 
haps it had been less felt here than on the 
Continent. Still the distress of the people 
had been very great, but the hand of Be- 
nevolence had kept pace with it, He 
could assure the House that Yn no place 
had more anxiety been shewn to relieve 
those distresses than in the highest quar- 
ter of all. The Regeut had come to a 
determination not to accept more of the 
Civil List than his confidential servants 
would advise him to take for the dignity 
of the Crown. For that reason he was to 
give up one-fifth of the Civil List, which 
would amount to 50,0004. a year. (Hear, 
hear.) His Highness would have given 
more, but his Ministers could not advise 
him, without endangering the dignity of 
the Crown, and embarrassing the Civil 
List. It was also the inteution of the Re- 
gent’s public servants to give up a sum 
of 90,000/, from the Government, Army 
and Navy, &c. It was but a small sum. 
in proportion to the distress of the coun- 
try, but he trusted the people would re- 
ceive it, as it was meant, in the pure spirit 
of ceconomy and retrenchment. He pro- 
posed that a Select Committee be ap- 
pointed to inquire into the financial state 
of the country, and that a Committee 
should be formed by ballot for that pur- 
pose. He trusted both sides of the House 
would consider the question as for the 
public good, and not as a meaus of 
trinmphing over one another, He then 
moved for a Select Committee to consider 
the receipt and expenditure for 1817, 13, 
and 19; and to report from time to time 
what reductions might be made in the 
expenditure. 

Mr. Tierney was glad that Ministers at 
last saw, what every body else had long 
seen, that the expences of the country 
should be reduced to some reasonable pro- 
portion with iis means.—From the best 
estimate which he could make, be had no 
reason to believe that his results differed 
from those of the Noble Lord ; there would 
be. under all circumstances, a sum of 
three millions to be made good. He was 
glad to hear that the Sinking Fund was to 
be spared. Nothing but evident and ab- 
solute danger, nothing but the prospect 

of 
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of peril, threatening the very existence of 
the State, could induce him to consent to 
have recourse to that sacred fund.—The 
example in the highest quarter bad cer- 
tainly come late, but it was well that it 
had come. His Royal Highness had 
doubtless long felt for the public suffer- 
ings, and Ministers should have sooner 
advised this hovourable step. (Hear!) 
They must the more regret this delay, be- 
cause the earlier adoption of the measure 
would have very much allayed the discon- 
tent which had so turbu'ently prevailed. 
He also thought it wenderfal, that the re- 
ductions in the salaries of public officers 
had not been sooner adopted. They me- 
rited no praise for it, for it had been 
clearly extorted from them. And this 
proved that if the real majority of the 
Nation was firm and unanimous, the House 
would comply with its wishes; which was 
perhaps the best answer to those pre- 
tended Reformers who talked of a pure 
representation.—As for the proposed Com- 
mittee, the country must not be mocked 
with one which was to investigate every 
thing and do nothing ; they must do some- 
thing real; the people would not be con- 
tent with the mere shew of a remedy ! 
The Committee should be an efficient one ; 
but it seemed to bim, that it was intended 
to diaw a veil over the public expendi- 
ture. The Committee would have much 
to do, if it did its duty. Did the House 
know, that there were six/y persons now 
in that assembly, holders of offices, who 
might be dismissed from them at the plea- 
sure of the Crown? If these offices were 
not to be abolished, a question would 
arise as to their holding seats in Parlia- 
ment. Ministerial majoriiies were often 
made up of such votes! ‘The only real 
road to economy was to reduce such in- 
fluence. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
reason to ¢xpect that the revenue would 
not turn out so defective this year as it 
had last; and he declared, that every 
satisfactory means would be afforded to 
examine the situation of the finances to 
the very bottom. The sum of 20,000,0004. 
would be the whole of the real peace esta- 
blishment. 

Mr. Brougham predicted that every sa- 
lutary object would be evaded, by the 
overwhe!ming mass of papers with which 
the Committee would be inun/lated. Such 
a Commitee could do nothing; patronage 
and iofluence would impede every endea- 
vour at redaction. The House should 
look int» the real situation of the Nation. 
‘The publick calied aloud for a reduction ; 
would they refuse tu answer it? Destroyers 
of abuses and the abolishers of sinecures 
were tu be formed out of those very per- 
sons who enjoyed them!—There would 
be a deficit in the revenue of twelve mil- 


lions, which, it seems, were to be made 
up by a recourse to former -subterfuges, 
and the old system of jobbing with the 
Bank: would the House make themselves 
parties to such delusions ! 

Mr. Grenfell wanted to know what could 
be applied this year to extinguish debt, 
excepting by borrowing money. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer enu- 
merated several items of expense and re- 
venue. Taking old vaval stores, the lot- 
tery, and other branches, there would be 
eight millions odd applicable, to which 
add 14 millions, and there was a total of 
22 miilions, exceeding the supply by about 
1,400,000/. 

Mr. Brand observed, the proposed Com- 
mit'ee was not satisfactory; the people of 
England demanded something more ; they 
were alarmed when they heard proposed 
retrenchments followed by enlarged sa- 
laries ; and when they saw the office of 
the “ Cierk of the Pelis” in Ireland con- 
tinued at a salary of 4000/. a year, and 
other offices increased in emolument, it 
was nut possibie for them to restrain the 
expression of their indignation. 

Mr. Wilberfvr ce could not give an entire 
approbation to the appointment of the 
Committee. His mind was pretty fully 
made up on this point, when he heard the 
Noble Lord say it might sit one year, or 
two years, or perhaps three years, If 
this were the case, what benefit could be 
expected from its labours? Could it be 
even expected to last out its full time }— 
Was there not one idea intimately asso- 
ciated with such a Committee, namely, 
that the dissolution of Parliameut would 
put an end to its existence, With respect 
to the influence of the Crown, it had in- 
ceased very considerably ; it in fact met 
every manevery where. (Cheering.) And 
while he deprecated any attempts to in- 
flame the public mind, he by no means 
granted that the way to reconcile the 
people to their sufferings, and to quiet 
their minds, was by refusing to make such 
diminutions in every department as could 
be effected without injury to the public 
service. 

Lord Lascelles heard with great satis. 
faction the statement made by Ministers ; 
and believed that the concession made 
that night would be particularly gratify- 
ing, and be most thankfully received. 

Mr. Ponsonby was persuaded the fate 
of the country was in the hands of that 
House ; and it was necessary to shew that 
they were determined to reduce the bur- 
thens of the people —He approved of the 
resolution of his Majesty’s servants to 
abate a portion of their salaries: they 
owed it to the country: but he would go 
farther, and say, there was no individual 
whatever receiving a salary that ought not 
to be willing to reduce it. He spoke this 
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as an interested person, and he thought the 
reduction proposed was not sufficient ; for 
his own part, he was ready to go farther. 
But there were many situations held under 
Government, where the emolument was so 
small, that it would be cruel to propose a 
reduction, and cruel to receive it, 

The House then divided; for the Com- 
mittee 210—against it 117. There were 
other* divisions, Mr. Tremayne having 
been proposed in the room of Lord Bin- 
ning, and subsequently of Mr. Huskisson ; 
but Ministers carried them. 

Mr. Ponsonby, Mr. Charles Wynne, Mr. 
Freemant/e, Lord Morpeth, Lord Stanley, 
were all proposed as Members of the Com- 
mittee, but they severaily declined ac- 
cepting the trust.—Mr. Tierney did not 
decline, but accepted under a reservation. 


February 11. 

Lord Folkestone presented a petition 
agreed to at the Spa-fields Meeting on the 
10th inst. The Neble Lord professed him- 
self unacquainted with any of the parties 
who signed the petition, and inimical to 
some parts of its prayer; but as it was 
couched in respectful language, and, as he 
was anxious, in the present season of suf- 
fering and distress, no obstruction should 
be offered to the petitions of the people, 
he willhngly undertook the duty of laying 
it before Parliament: it was read, and 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Lord Cochrane presented another pe- 
tition from the people of Hampshire, az- 
sembled at Portsdewn-hbill, pear Ports- 
mouth. 

Gen. Fergusson said, that as this and 
all the other petitions which had been 
presented to the House on the subject of 
Reform prayed for an abolition of Sinecures, 
and as he now sawa Noble Lord (Castle- 
reagh) in his place, he begged to ask if 
the report in circulation was true, which 
stated that a Noble Marquis, one of the 
greatest sinecurists in the country, had, 
in consideration of the almost unanimous 
feeling of the Nation, and the general dis- 
tress, surre:dered his sinecure ? 

Lord Castlereagh answered, that the re- 
port was well-founded; that the Noble 
Marquis (Camden) alluded to had resigned 
all the emoluments and protits of the of- 
fice he held, and only retained the rega- 
lated salary of 2,500. ( Cheering.) The 
Noble Marquis had been for some time 
desirous of making this sacrifice ; but, as 
his office was in the nature of a vested 
right, and as he did not know whet effect 
this surrender might have on otiuers in a 
similar situation, he delayed till the meet- 
ing of Parliament. Seeing, however, the 
example of retrenchment and sacrifice set 
in the highest quarter, he no longer hesi- 
tated, and offered now all the emoluments 
ef his appoiatment, 
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Gen. Fergusson was exceedingly grati- 
fied with the intelligence now communi- 
cated to the House, and trusted in God 
that the example would be jollowed by 
others. / Cheering.) 

On Lord Cochrane presenting a petition 
from Lymington on the subject of Reform, 
Mr. Lockhart objected to a passage which 
asserted * that the state of the represen- 
tation was so corrupt and perverted, that 
the House of Commons, instead of being 
the guardian of the people’s rights, was 
employed in nothing but levying burdens 
upon them, and instead of exercising a 
contro! over Ministers, became the tool of 
Ministers in controlling the people. 

Lord Castlereagh objected to its being 
received, 

On a division it was rejected, by 72 
to 45. 


February 12. 

In consequence of some observations 
by Sir S Romilly on the severity of the 
Game Law passed la t Session, which made 
it felony, punishable by transportation, 
for an unqualitied person to be found 
abroad, from eight at night till seven in 
the morning, with arms in his possession ; 
a long conversation ensued, when it ap- 
pearing to be the general feeling that the 
law, as it now stood, was too severe, Sir 
Samue! had leave to bring in a Bill to re- 
peal the present Act. 


February 14. 

Several petitions being presented for 
Reform, Mr. Brougham, in eloquent and 
patriotic terms, dec!ared his disseut from 
Annual Parliaments and Universal Suf- 
frage, which almost every Reform peti- 
tion now prays for. 

Mr. Boswell, Sir M. WW. Ridley, and 
Mr. C W. Wynn, coincided in similar 
declarations, and did themselves great 
credit by the spirited and severe dressing 
they gave to Lord Cochrane, for encou- 
raging public meetings of the people, and 
afterwards presenting their mischievous 
petitions, and chimerical plans of Reform, 
to the House. 

Mr. Brougham alluded, in a particular 
manuer, to the limited stock of historical 
and autiquarian knowledge possessed by 
the framers of these petitions, when they 
referred to the condition of England 1200 
years ago, as affording the model of a 
free constitution ; and characterised such 
persons as deluders of the publie mind. 

Mr. C. IV. WK Wynn reminded the 
House that the Triennial Act of 1694 wag 
a triumph obtained by the people; for 
previous to thai period, Par:liameuts, so 
far from being annual, sat during the 
mere pleasure of the Sovereign, and to 
suit his convenience entirely on the sub- 
ject of raising money, with a semblance 
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of law; and that until the wra of the Re- 
volution of 1688, England could not boast 
either of a free Parliament or a free 
people. 


House or Lorps, February 17. 

The Earl of Aberdeen presemed the Re- 
port of the Secret Committee appointed to 
inquire into certain meetings and combi- 
nations endangering the public tranquil- 
lity. 

On the motion of the Ear! of Liverpool, 
the Report was ordered to be taken into 
consideration on the 21st instant. 


In the Commons, the same day, the 
Hon. Mr. Bennett, after adverting to the 
notice he had taken last year of the con- 
demoed persons in Newgate, said, he now 
found that three sessions had passed with- 
outa Report being made by the Recorder ; 
and on the 19th inst. the fourth session 
would commence ; and that there were 
73 men and fifteen women under sentence 
of death. He moved for an account of 
the number of convicts under sentence of 
death in Newgate, and of their crimes, and 
the dates, of their cu nviction. 

Lord Castlereagh said, he could pledge 
himself that the delay did not lie with the 
Lord Chancellor. 

The Aliorney General alleged, that the 
great number of convicted persons made 
one reason for the delay. They were, 
it seemed, no fewer than 88. After sen- 
tence was pronounced, it was the employ- 
meat and the duty of the Recorder to ex- 
amine the particulars, to consider the cha- 
racter of the evidence, to read all through 
and digest it, and to communicate the re- 
sult, with his own detailed opinions, to the 
Lord Chancellor, Each individual case 
then went before the King or Prince Re- 
gent in Council. He had lately conversed 
with the Recorder, who regretted much 
that he had not had time enough to pre- 
pare his Report for the Lord Chancellor. 
He bad stated his immense labours, and 
the time which the sessions occupied. 
There were then sixty unreported cases: 
and he could state on the Recorder’s au- 
thority, that he was not then in a condi- 
tion to make his Report satisfactorily. 
There was nut an unnecessary delay, but 
only a delay as far as was consistent with 
justice to individuals. 


February 18. ° 

In a Committee of Supply, Sir G. War- 
render proposed a vote for 19,000 seamen, 
including 6000 marines. 

Lord Milton concluded a speech, re- 
probating the grant of one quarter’s war 
salaries to Mr. Croker aud the other Se. 
cretaries of the Admiralty, in consequence 
of the expedition to Algiers, by the fol- 
lowing motion: that the issue of war-sa- 
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laries to the Secretaries of the Admiralty, 
and other officers, in consideration of the 
expedition to Algiers was uncalled for, and 
therefore av improper application of the 
public money. 

Mr. Croker said, he had made the de. 
mand of the war salary because he thought 
it a matter of right, and because he 
thought it due tothe office he held. / Hear! ) 
The sum itself was paltry. Had he con. 
sented to surrender the 230/. in August 
last, out of regard to the distresses of the 
country, it would have been said, ‘* You 
give nothing—you only abstain from de- 
manding what you have no right to enjoy.” 

After some discussion, the motion was 
negatived by 169 to 114. 

February 19. 

Mr. Grenfell dwelt at great length upon 
the enormous protits made by the Bank. 
In 20 years (since 1797) their profits had 
been not less than twenty-seven millions, 
He concluded by moving for a “ Select 
Committee to inquire into the engage- 
ments now subsisting between the country 
and the Bank, and to consider of the ad- 
vantages now derived to the Bank, witha 
view to the adoption of future arrange- 
ments, consistent with that good faith 
which ought always to be preserved on 
the part of the country.”—After a short 
discussion, in which Messrs. Vansittart, 
P. Moore, Marryatt, Huskisson, Manning, 
and Lord A. Hamilton, participated, the 
motion was negatived, by 90 to 40. 

Mr, Bragge Bathurst appeared at the 
bar with the Report of the Committee of 
Secrecy, (of which we gave a copy in our 
last, p. 165.) 

Hovuss or Lorps, Feb, 21. 

Earl Grosvenor said, before proceeding 
to the Order of the Day, he was desirous 
of calling their Lordships’ atteution to a 
petition which he held in his hand, and 
which he thought of considerable import- 
ance. It was the petition of Thomas 
Cleary, Secretary to the London Union 
Society, in which the Petitioner complains 
of the manner in which the Society is 
spoken of in the Report of the Secret 
Committee of the House of Lords. His 
Lordship observed, with regard to the pe- 
tition he had thus read, that it contained 
statements which it was of the utmost im- 
portance the House should thoroughly 
examine, because, if these statements were 
correct, the Secret Committee was im- 
posed upon. 

A considerable debate ensued. 

Earl Grey moved an amendment, that 
the debate be adjourned, and a Commit- 
tee named to search for precedents. The 
amendment, however, and the petition, 
were finally rejected by a considerable 
majority. 

When 
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When strangers were withdrawn, Lord 
Holland presented to the House of Lords 
a petition from Paisley, signed by several 
thousand inhabitants, and praying for An- 
nual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage. 

Lord Sidmouth moved, that a Bill en- 
abling his Majesty to secure and detain 
in custody such persons as his Majesty 
may suspect of intentions against his Ma- 
jesty’s peace and Government, should be 
read the first time. He wished to defer the 
discussion to the 2nd reading, which he pro- 
posed should take place on the 24th inst. 

The Bill was then read the first time. 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Bennett presented a Petition from 259 in- 
habitants of Brentford, in favour of a 
publican of the name of Joseph Harding, 
who had kept the sign of the Castle in 
that town, but whose license was taken 
from him by the Magistrates, in conse- 
quence, as the Petitiovers asserted, of 
some undue bias against him, although, 
instead of being a disorderly house, the 
Castle had always been one of the most 
regular and well-conducted houses in 
Brentford. 

Colonel Wood said, that a more ho- 
nourable set of men than the Magistrates 
of Brentford, were not iu existence. 

Mr. H. Sumner deprecated loose charges 
in that House against Magistrates. 

Mr. Bennett, alluding to the Police 
Report, described Mr. Merceron’s con- 
duct before the Committee, as evincing 
cool, deliberate, and habitual falsehood. 
Whenever he was asked a question, his 
invention seemed immediately to be set 
to work to get rid of it by artifice. So 
short was his memory, that he never re- 
collected what he had said ten minutes 
before, and therefore contradicted him- 
self continually. 

Mr. Brougham expressed surprise that 
the Chairman of the Police Committee 
had not reported Mr. Merceron’s conduct 
to the House. 

The Petition was ordered to lie upon the 
table. 

Mr. Curwen said, he had quite made 
up his mind not to go into a Committee 
to take into consideration the present state 
of the Poor Laws, unless there was a good 
prospect of obtaining effectual and speedy 
relief. He said that he had a variety of 
letters from Shropshire, Sussex, and many 
other places, stating they paid from 18 to 
20s. in the pound. He calculated the num- 
ber of paupers to amount to two millions 
and a half, and the amount of subscrip- 
tions and Poor Rates to be about 8,500,000/, 
which made on the whole 26 per cent. on 
the entire rent. ‘These considerations, he 
said, required some aitention—these evils 
called for some redress. Many lawyers 
of high eminence were of opinion that all 


property in the funds and elsewhere was 
liable to Poor’s Rates; and by a quota- 
tion which be made, it appeared, that in 
the year 1663, it was resolved by the 
Judges, that every person should be 
charged according to his estate; and by 
the 22d of Geo. |. property in the Funds 
was made chargeable. But he contended, 
if the Houses of Parliament should at any 
time say that property in the Funds should 
not be charged, that then they would heave 
exceeded their powers, and have acted in 
opposition to the laws of nature, and con- 
trary to the immutable principles of jus- 
tice, And as to the policy of taxing funded 
property for the poor, it was quite as po- 
litic to do so as to lay the Income Tax on 
it. The country had now been brought 
to a state of tbe utmost distress, and relief 
was now essential to existence. The 
Poor’s Rates were one of the many causes 
which produced these melancholy effects ; 
and now the greatest pains should be takea 
to equalize the burdens which they im- 
posed. He calculated the amount of in- 
terest on Funded Property, namely, De- 
bentures, Bank Stock, India Stock, South 
Sea Stock, &c. &c. to amount to three 
millions and a half: if this, \ogether with 
landed property, was taxed, even at a 
very low rate, it would yield a sufficient 
sum forthe poor. He also observed, that 
money lent at interest should also be 
made chargeable. He was of opinion, 
that pauperism was more the effect of 
commerce than of agriculiure; and be 
also observed, that the Poor Laws were 
peculiarly oppressive upon persons who 
were not natives of England. After the 
natives of Ireland or of other places came 
into England in search of occupation, and 
after they had speut a long life ia labour- 
ing for the luxury aud comfort of the 
English, they were sent back to their 
native country, diseased, destituie, and 
infirm, forgotten by some friends, and 
deprived of others by the band of death, 
He assured the House, that he felt his 
inadequacy to perform the task which he 
had undertaken; and before he cuon- 
cluded, he begged leave to conjure the 
Noble Lord to raise and immortalize his 
name, by ‘ending his assistance to the 
amelioration of those unjust and oppres- 
sive Laws. He urged him to come for- 
ward ; he entreated him to tell the House 
and the Country what they had to expect, 
as gvery thing depeyded uponhim, The 
Honourable Member concluded by moving 
that a Committee be appointed to inquire 
into the state of the Poor Laws, 

Lord Castlereagh doubted whether all 
the sanguine views of the Hon. Gentleman 
could be realized by the labours of the 
proposed Committee, but he certainly 
believed that much good might be reason- 
ably expected from the measure. He 
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assured the Honourable Gentleman, that 
he took as gloomy a view of the in- 
fluence of the Poor Laws, in breaking 
down the national character, as he could 
possibly do; aud if they did not elevate 
the national character, by inspirivg the 
population of the country with the 
wish rather to live on their own labour, 
than on what they could draw from the 
labour and property of others, he firmly 
believed that the English people would 
not in future ages be what they had been 
in times past. (Hear, hear, hear.) The 
present system not only went to accumu, 
jJate burdens on the country which it could 
net continue to bear, but to destroy the 
true wealth of the poor man, the capa- 
bility of making exertions for bis own 
livelihood ; for, if pecuniary relief went 
on with the laxity which now prevailed, 
and all the cunning of uncultivated minds 
was to be directed to the means of es- 
caping from labour and the enjoying the 
fruits of the labour of others, a national 
calamity might be said to be overtaking 
us by a double operation—in the increased 
burdens imposed on the country, and the 
diminution of the industry from which its 
resources were derived. ‘Though, there- 
fore, they could not set themselves against 
the statute of Elizabeth, yet they could 
look into it, and oa doing 90, they would 
find that those objects which were within 
the original purview of the Law, were the 
sick and infirm pvor, and those Jabouriog 
under temporary difficulties, Without 
any innovation, therefore, on the existing 
Law, or shaking any of those claims 
which were supposed to exist under the 
Law, he apprehended that no proposition 
was more clear than that when a man 
possessed bodily ability to work, the per- 
formance of work might be made the cri- 
terion of the condition entitling him to 
relief, and that this pecuniary claim 
might be connected with work. If that 
were made the basis of the Poor Laws, 
there was hasdly a parish in England, 
however small it might be, where the in- 
dustry of those able to work and applying 
for relief, might wot be turned to advan- 
tage. In every parish they might find 
materia's sufficient for relieving all the 
distressed of the parish by means of work, 
excepting children, and those whose d- 
vanced .age or infirmity precluded them 


from exertion. But he would push this 
priociple so far, that be would rather em- 
ploy the labouring poor to dig a hole one 
day, and make them &ll it up again the 
text, than allow them to remain idle, and 
expose themselves to the danger of losing 
the use of their hands and legs, and the 
power of mak:ug themselves asefultothem- 
selves and their country. (Hear /) Though 
this tabour might noi be immediately pro- 
ductive, it at least kept the labourers in a 
state which rendered them capable of fu- 
ture efforts, aud thus averted one great 
danger to be apprehended from a great 
proportion of the labouring poor sub- 
sisting without effort at all. If the 
law did pot receive some such cor- 
rection in its adimumistration, the evil 
would, at last, become too strong for the 
law.—The difficulty was the getting at 
personal property by taxation. With re- 
spect to the application of such funds as 
might be obtained from personal property, 
in aid of the general interest, on a prin- 
ciple of equalization, assisting such pa- 
rishes as were already taxed to a given 
amount, he could never approve of such 
a system. By it, a parish which had 
once arrived at a maximum would have 
nothing to do but to put its hands into 
the pockets of the rest of the country. 
There would then be no interest whatever 
to counteract abuses, and to watch over 
the due application of the parish funds 
(Hear, hear!) Let not the Hon. Member 
apprehend, when he touched on these 
ideas, that he wished to discourage ail at- 
tempts to overcome the difficulty —he 
threw them out because be wished them 
to go into the Committee like States. 
men, with correct ideas of the difficulty. 
He felt the utmost gratification in sup. 
porting the motion for a Committee. 

The motion was agreed to, and a select 
Comwittee appointed, composed of the 
following members :—Mr. Curwen, Lord 
Castlereagh, Mr. Frankland Lewis, Mr, 
Bragge Bathurst, Sir Thomas Barjog, Mr, 
Rose, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Morton Pitt, 
Mr. Legh Keck, Mr. Dickinson, Lord 
Lascelles, Mr, Holford, Mr, Davis Gil- 
bert, Sir James Shaw, Mr. Brand, Mr. 
Lockhart, Mr. Sturges Bourne, Lord Stan- 
ley, Mr. W. Dundas, Mr. Robinson, Sir 
Thos, Courtnay. 

(To be continued.) 





ABSTRACT OF FOREIGN OCCURRENCES, 


FRANCE. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the Mi- 
nisters have been left in a minority of 89 
to 1038, on the important question of what 
we call the Navy Esiimates, The Mi- 
nister of that department had calculated 
upon a grant of 50 millions: he had al- 
ready appropriated upwards of 48 mil- 
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lions; but the commission appointed to 
report upon*the law recommended 44 
millions; and this sum was carried, by 
the numbers above cited. Another motion 
was then made, to increase the sum to 
46,000,000. Several of the Members in 
the mean time quitted the Chamber; and 


it was contended, that there were not 
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enough left to go on with business. Thus 
it ended. The Members, after the Cham- 
ber adjourned, kept up the dispute for 
some time with great warmth in the lob- 
bies. 

The Chamber of Deputies has at 
length finally agreed to the Budget, by a 
majority of 47: the total expenditure of 
that country is fixed at about 45 millions 

_ Sterling. 

The Paris Journals inform us of the 
probability of a speedy dissolution of the 
Session: the Ministers, indeed, were al- 
ready concerting measures to influence 
the elections, by which one-fifth of the 
Deputies is to be renewed. 

The King is declared to be in good 
health, and the Duchess of Berri perfectly 
recovered from the measles. 

General Decaen, the last of the French 
officers of rank who followed the fortunes 
of Buonaparte, has been set at liberty with- 
out trial. 

There is the same contest in France as 
in England, with respect to the tnagni- 
tude of the military establishment. A 
Member, in speaking of the respective 
expenses of the two armies in this country 
and in France, says, that the regular 
forces of the British army amount, by 
Lord Castlereagh’s statement, to 81,000 
men; and the expense of their mainte- 
nance is only four millions sterling, or less 
than a hundred mitlion ef francs; while 
the French army, which is under 30,000 
men, costs an hundred and thirty millions. 

The Army of Occupation is to take up 
fresh cantonments, in order to relieve the 
districts in which they are now stationed. 

The Duke of Wellington gave a grand 
masked bal! on the 18th ult. which was 
attended by the Freuch Princes and 
Princesses. 

Application, it is said, has been made 
by the French Government to our Mi- 
nisters, for issuing the usual orders to our 
settlements, for giving facil.ty to an ex- 
pedition under Mons. Freycinet, which 
consists of the Uranie frigate and a cor- 
vette, about to sail from France to finish 
their survey of New Holland. Of course 
this request will be complied with; and, 
it is added, that Government have come 
to the determination of undertaking a si- 
milar enterprise ; and have sent for that 
purpose a lieutenant, accompanied by 
two young midshipmen, who are to per- 
form the service in one of the small vessels 
belonging to Port Jackson. 

Several expeditions are described to be 
in preparation fur Cayenne, and other 
French colonial possession:. 

Alarming disturbances have been occa- 
sioned in French Fianders by the scarcity * 
of provisions; and it has beeo found ne- 
cessary to call in the military to preserve 
the public tranquiltity : the British troops 
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have received the thanks of the civil au- 
thorities for their exertions. 

There are two thousand English now at 
Boulogne; many of them persons of 
respectability, husbanding their fortunes. 

The price of provisions at Boulogne is 
thus given in a Jetter from an officer to his 
friend at Christchurch, dated the 5th in- 
stant :—A leg of mutton from 74d. to 8d. 
per lb. ; beef and pork 7d.; inferior sorts, 
5d.; poultry very dear; wild fowl cheap; 
a good widgeon or wild duck, from 6d. to 
9d.; a pair of very good soles, 10d. which 
is considered dear; aturbot from 8!b. to 
10lb. for 2s. Gd. or 3s. 3; 26 eggs for 10d.; 
vegetables very cheap: all articles of liv- 
ing are one-third dearer than inJune 1816, 

NETHERLANDS. 

The Princess of Orange has been deli- 
vered of a son, at Brussels. The joyful 
event was announced by a salute of 101 
cannon. He is to take the titie of Duke 
of Brabant. 

Holland bas suffered much from inun- 
dations. 

The Dutch papers communicate a mea- 
sure calculated to injure, if not ruin, the 
trade of Antwerp. A toll is ordered to 
be collected upon all vessels entering or 
leaving the Scheidt, in addition to the cus- 
tom-house duties. Its weight is repre- 
sented as incompatible not only with any 
prosperous commerce, but with any other 
intention than that of destroying it; for 
the toll is seven times greater than the 
freight of goods brought from a short dis- 
tance—England, for mstance. The king 
has been petitioned, but his decisiun is yet 
unknown. 

SPAIN. 

From Madrid, it is stated, that the pro- 
hibition has been renewed with great seve- 
rity against the introduction into Spain of 
any of the journals published in England 
or the Netherlands, 

Private accounts represent the minds of 
the people as in the highest state of irri- 
tation. Every one repines at the existing 
system pursued by Government; and the 
numerous arrests for political offences, it 
is said, revolt the feelings of every one. 

For some time past reports have pre- 
vailed, of a commouon in Valencia, which 
are strengthened and confirmed by the 
fo'lowing leiter:—~‘* Pamplona, Feb. 10. 
—On the 2d, Sd, and 4th of this month, 
and in the prison of this city, the torture 
was inflicted on Captain O'ivan; who, 
for this purpose, was brought down from 
the citadel, where he had been confined 
during eight months, merely because 
he was suspected of disaffection to Go- 
vernment. Amid tbe most excruciating 
pangs, no Other than energetic declara- 
tions of his own innocence were heard, as 
well as toat of more than 30 other officers, 
confiued with him under similar circum, 
stances.—Io the night between the 15th 
eod 
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and 16th alt. a most serious conimotion 
broke out in Valencia. Froin 70 to 80 
persons, partly soldiers and partly private 
individuals, fired on the Captain-General 
Elio, who escaped ioto the fortress un- 
hurt, with some soldiers who joined him. 
The cry of the people was, ** Constitution 
and Cortes,” and the troops took an active 
part,some in favour ofthe people, and others 
in behalf of the King. In the afternoon 
of the i6th, Elio received reinforcements ; 
and on the 17th, after a long and obsti- 
nate resistance, he was enabled t.: restrain 
the progress of the people. In the contest 
many were killed on both sides, and many 
arrests were made. Several also have 
been executed without trial. This event 
has created great alarm at Court, parti- 
cularly as the troops joined in favour of 
the people. In consequence of this, the 
King has ordered all the regiments to be 
changed from their respective quarters. 
Numberless arrests have again cothmenced 
in Madrid, Bilboa, Pamplona, Valencia, 
Valladvlid, and many other parts of 
Spain.” 
ITALY. 

The French negociations with the Court 
of Rome are reported to be broken off, 
and M. de Blacas to be on his way home. 

The Pope has restored the independence 
of the litthe Republick of Saint Marino. 

Foreign papers reckon at this moment 
above 800 English families to be resident 
in the three cities of Florence, Leghora,, 
and Pisa. The number of young English 
who are receiving their education in various 
schools in Italy, may be estimated at 
1,500. 

General Maitland has arrived at Corfu, 
and has convened the Senate, in order to 
complete the administrative organization 
of the Island. 

GERMANY. 

The States of Wirtemberg were opened 
on the 3d inst. at Stutgard by the King 
in person; when the project of the new 
Constitution was presented to that Body. 
it consists of 337 Articles, and is highly 
favourable to the liberty of the subject. 

The Prussian Government has refused 
permission to the States of Lower Lusatia 
to assemble, on the plea that the arrange- 
ments regarding such institutions in the 
Prussian States are not yet completed. 

The Bavarian Minister of State, Count 
Montgelas, has either resigned, or been 
dismissed from office: he was in the Buo- 
naparte-interest. 

RUSSIA, 

The Emperor of Russia has induced the 
Nobility of Courtand to liberate their pea- 
varits. Another noble act: of Alexander 
has been the issuing of a rescript to the 
Governor of Cherson in favour of the Du- 

chobooze, a sect of Dissenters from the 
Greek Church. It is as honourable to 
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the noble feelings and humane sympathies 
of the Monarch, as any public act of his 


life. The rescript forbids all further per- 
secution of this sect; and asks, ** Does it 
become a Christian Government to em- 
ploy barsh and crue! means, torture and 
exile, to bring back into the bosom of the 
Church those who have gone astray ? The 
doctrine of the Redeemer, who came into 
the world to save the sinner, cannot be 
spread by constraint and punishment. 
True faith can only take root with the 
blessing of God, by conviction, instruc- 
tion, mildness, and, above all, by good 
«xample.” This rescript bears a striking 
similitude to Trajan’s celebrated letter to 
the younger Pliny, in consequence of the 
accusations preferred against the Cbris- 
tians; but its superiority is unquestion- 
able. 
SWEDEN and DENMARK. 

The Hamburgh Journals state, that all 
apprehensions of a scarcity is at an end 
in Denmark ; and it appears that Sweden 
is amply supplied with corn for the pre- 
sent year. Bernadotte seems anxiously 
intent on bringing bis son Oscar forward 
iw State affairs. 

TURKEY. 

Accounts from Constantinople mention, 
that the German physician, M. Von Ro- 
sentield, who, in the course of trying on 
himself the experiment of inoculation for 
the Plague, had been in the Lazaretto 
thirty-eight days, was attacked by the 
disorder on the thirty-ninth, and fell a vic- 
tim to it. 

ASIA, 

Calcutta papers to the middle of Octo- 
ber have been received. According to the 
latest advices from the Northern stations, 
an epidemic sickness had broken out in 
that quarter of India ; at Cawnpore, eight 
or oine Europeans were buried daily ; and 
all the corps cantoned there, but espe- 
cially his Majesty’s 66th and 87th foot, 
have suffered exceedingly. 

The Cornwall East Indiaman has ar- 
rived in only 112 days from Canton.— 
At her departure it was generally under- 
stood, that the Emperor of China had 
declined to accept the presents sent out 
with Lord Amherst; and that his Lord- 
ship and suite were on their way to Can- 
ton, to embark in the Alceste, and return 
home. The Alceste had come down the 
Yellow Sea, and was lying at Canton. 
The cause of this failure of the embassy 
is thus described:—During Lord Am- 
herst’s stay at Pekin, he made various 
efforts to deliver his credentials to the Em- 
peror of China; but the permission, if 
promised, was clogged with the necessity 
of submitting to certain prostrations, or 
other etiquettes of the Chinese Court, 
which Lord Amherst considered deroga- 
tory to the dignity of his Sovereign, on 
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which were waved in the embassy of Lord 
Maca:tney. Under these circumstances, 
Lord Amherst preferred an entire failure 
in the objects of his mission, to the chance 
of succeeding through such means as were 
proposed. There ts another c:rcumstance 
meutioned in these letters, which, we trust, 
may not lead to any results injurious to 
our wade with China. The Alceste Bri- 
tish frigate, commanded by Captain Max- 
well, for some supposed offence taken at 
ber commanding officer, was surrounded 
in the river by a:med boats, which threat- 
ened to intercept her supply of provisions. 
Capt. Maxweil, upon this, unmoored from 
his troublesome position, and sailed some 
distance up the river. The bvats fol- 
lowed, and tormented him as before. Not 
satisfied with this, signal rockets were 
thrown up from the boats aud forts on the 
Bogue channel. A cross fire was sud- 
denly opened on the Alceste from the forts 
on each side of the stream. Capt. Max- 
well moored his ship within pistol shot of 
one of them, mounting 40 guns, and in 
two broadsides he silenced both batteries. 
The Alceste was then quietly suffered to 
proceed to herdestination; and, what is 
most singular, up to the 17th of Novem- 
ber not the slightest notice had been taken 
of the affaw by the Governor of Canton, 
[Ic may be proper to state, that although 
the above information is generally cre- 
dited, it has not been received in an official 
form by Government. } 


AFRICA. 

The Congo discovery vessel is arrived 
at Portsmouih from Bahia. The journal 
of the lamented Captain Tuckey, is said 
to describe the country he explored for 
226 miles, as a recky. desert, and thinly 
peopled region, not worthy of further re- 
search. 

AMERICA, &c. 


It has been officially announced, and 
formally registered in Congress, that Mr. 
Monroe bas been duly elected President 
of the United States, and Mr. Tomkins 
Vice President, for the constitutional term 
of four years from the 4th of March in- 
stant.—Mr. Monroe is of what is called 
the democratic interest. 

The New York Papers contain an Act 
of the American Legislature, materially 
affecting our commercial and shipping iu- 
terest. In consequence of the exclusion 
of the American shipping from our West 
India Islands, an Act of Congress has 
passed, by which ali British vessels, en- 
teriug the ports of the United States from 
our Colonial possessions, are to be sub- 
ject to an additional duty of two dollars 
per ton. 

The total exports from the United States 
for 1816, ending SUth September, amount- 
ed $1,920,452 dollars ; of which 64,781,396 





were of domestic materials, and 17,138,556 
foreign. 

Letters from New Orleans state, that an 
important battle bad been fought on the 
road from Mexico to Vera Cruz, between 
the Independents and Royalists ; in which 
the former were victori+.s, capturing a 
million of dollars and 500 prisoners. A 
corps of Kentucky-men, armed with rifles, 
and who have for some time been flocking 
to join the Mexican standard, are said to 
have greatly distinguished themselves on 
this occasion. Their former leader, Co- 
lonel Gallespie, had arrived with a large 
supply of arms, &c.; and the Mexican 
Government, for his services, had created 
him a General of Division. Many of the 
American officers and soldiers who served 
in the late war have joined the Mexicans. 

ST. HELENA, 

A letter addressed by order of Buona- 
parie to Sir Hudson Lowe, Governor of 
dt. Helena, vy General Montholon, brought 
to this country by Napoleon’s Usher of 
the Cabinet, M. Santini, has been pub- 
lished —the Ex-Emperor loudly com- 
plains of the conduct of the Allied Sove- 
reigns, and of the rigorous manner in 
which he is treated by Sir Hudson Lowe ; 
particularly dwelling on the cruelty of 
cutting off al! correspondence between him 
and his wife and child, and the members 
of his own family. 

Lord Holland brought the subject be- 
fore Parliament a few days since; when 
Earl Bathurst defended Government from 
the insinuations throwa out, of inhumanity 
towards Buonaparte ; and the general sub« 
stance of his defence was this :—that Sir 
Hudson Lowe had only acted up to his 
instructions, and imposed such restrictions 
as were necessary to the secure keeping 
of the prisoner ;—that as to the complaint 
of Buonaparte not being allowed to cor- 
respond with his wife and family, it was 
always in lis power, but the letters must 
be open and unsealed—only one letter 
had been sent, and that was from his bro- 
ther Joseph ;—that books to the value of 
12001. had been sent bim; but news- 
papers were withheld, because attempts 
had beeu made to correspond with him by 
that means—that, having been detected in 
tamperiog with some of the sentries and 
inhabitants, bis boundaries for amuse- 
meut were reduced from twelve miles to 
eight ; but he was at liberty tu go to any 
part of the island, euher in bis carriage or 
on horseback, be having a Biisish officer 
with bim of a rank not inferior to a Cap- 
tain; this he had rejec ed ;—that 12 000/. 
was now alowed for his maintenance, and 
as be was knowa to have money, by his 
offering to draw a bill of exchange toa 
great amount, if he wanted more, it was 
but reasonable that it should come from 
his owa pocket— and that he was not 
stinted 
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stinted in provisions or in wine; in proof 
of tae later, S36 bottles of Cape and su- 
perivr wive weve furnished in a fortnight ; 
being at the rate of near two bottles a-day 
each person. Lord Bathurst said, Buo- 
haparie had expressed the belief that a 
change of Government in this country, or 
in France, would be the means of his re- 
lease :—ali his complaints had arisen fromm 
not being allowed to ride out without an 
attendant officer. 








IRELAND. 

It appears from the Dudlin Papers, that 
at an Aggregate Meeting of the Irish Ro- 
man Catholics held on the 6th of March, a 
series of Resolutions was unanimously 
adopted, rejecting every species of Veto 
arrangement, and substituting Domestic 
Nomination in its stead. By this arrange- 
ment is meant an election of Bishops dy 
uatives exclusively, and from natives ex- 
clusively, without any interference directly 
or indirectly on the part of the Pope, and 
leaving to him the mere religious form of 
induction and institution. 

The site for building the magnificent 
testimonial iv honour of the splendid mili- 
tary achievements of the Duke of Wel- 
lington, in Jreland, is at length fixed near 
the Old Battery, in the Phoenix Park, 
Dublin, and is to be completed in three 
years, This obelisk is to exceed in mag- 
hitude, grandeur, and elevation (205 feet 
from the surface of the ground), any si- 
milar structure in Europe. Upwards of 
16,000/. have been already subscribed. 

— 
COUNTRY NEWS. 

Jan. 27. The shock of an earthquake 
was felt at Mansfield and the adjacent 
villages. As it happened at 11 o’clock 
at night, many persons quitted their beds 
under an alarm that the houses were falling. 

Feb. 26. A most destructive fire oc- 
eurred at Darlington, by which a worsted 
mill and other property, valued at 30,000/. 
were destroyed, and 500 people thrown out 
of employ. . 

Feb. 27. At 7 o’clock this morning, 
one of the most violent storms of wind ever 
remembered, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, was experienced at Beaumanor 
Park, in the county of Leicester. The 
wind tore up by the roots many of the 
immense oak trees, which have stood the 
shock of seven centuries ; many large fir 
trees, ash, elm, and willows, were broke 
through the middle, and the top carried 
to a distance. The oldest people sever 
saw such destruction, trees lying in all 
directions; many s‘acks and barns blown 
down. Near Beaumanor many peuple 
left their houses for fear. In Garendon 
Park also many trees were blown down. 
The storm continued at intervals during 
the greater part of the day.—About 7 


o’clock, the wind blowing a complete hur- 
ricane, the chimney of the house of Mr, 
Lawson, a respectable butcher, of Coven- 
try, was blown dewo, and fell with such 
viwlence as to force its way through the 
tiling, attick, and into the sleeping-room 
of Mr. L. who was in bed, and who, it is 
supposed, was instantly killed by the 
pressure of the fall, a considerable quan- 
tity of bricks and timber being upon him 
when his body was discovered. 

From Suffolk, the Newspapers contain 
the following particulars :—Between eight 
and nine o’clock, the wind blew a most 
tremendous hurricane from the West, by 
which considerable damage was done to 
the roufs of buildings, &c. in the town of 
Bury and its neighbourhood. Two of the 
chimneys of Orbeli Oakes, Esq. were blown 
down, beating in the roof, breaking the 
glass, and otherwise damaging his dweHl- 
ing-house—tne garden wall of Mrs, Pal- 
mer, at the back of Northgate-street, was 
biown down, and a child’s leg broken by 
the fall—a chimney at the King’s Head 
Ian was blown down, and broke in the 
roof of the chamber. Numerous other 
houses in the town sustained similar da- 
mage in their roofs. Several beautiful 
trees on Sir Charles Bunbury’s lawn at 
Gieat Barlun, were snapped asunder —A 
windmill at Wetherden was blown down. 
The windmiil at Cockfield, and several 
others in the neighbourhood, suffered 
materially. —Thy great barn at Hornings- 
heath, mea-uring 112 feet by 40, was 
nearly all blown down ;—a barn at Rush- 
brooke ; two others at Chedburgh aud 
Shimpling-hall; another at Hawstead ; 
another at Lavenham; anotier a\ Thorpe 
Morieux, and ove at Hundon, were either 
partly blown down or materially suffered 
in the roofs—ihe injury sustained by so 
many barns might, in some degree, arise 
from their generally being empty.—Nu- 
merous stacks of corn and clover were 
blown down in most parishes—indeed so 
heavy a gale was scarcely ever before 
remembered by the oldest inhabitants. 
A large barn belonging to Mr. Rivers, of 
Cauldwell-hall, was also blown down. The 
sails of the mill on the Whitton-road, 
near the King’s Barracks, were shivered 
in pieces, and two sails blown off a mill 
at Westerfield. Two or three chimneys 
in Jpswich were blown down, much da- 
mage done to the roofs of the Horse 
Barracks, and a garden wall, upwards of 
140 teet long, belonging to the Rev. Wm. 
Fonnereau, at Christ-church, was thrown 
down; and considerable injury sustained 
in the tiling, de-traction of pots on chim- 


. neys, &c.: also several large trees near 


were torn up by the roots, At Wood- 
bridge several stone and brick walls were 
thrown down, and many houses unroofed ; 
two of the sails were blown off Mr. Man- 
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by’s mill, one of which was carried a con- 
siderable distance, and the other went 
through the round-house, shattered the 
brick work, aod was found erect among 
the wheat. Mrs. Packard’s house at 
Hasketon received coasiderable injury by 
the fall of a large stack of chimneyr. 

During the gale, the Adventure, Uni- 
ty, Manchester, Friends, Goodwill, and 
Deborah aad Anne, belonging to IJps- 
wich, broke from their moorings; but 
it being neap tide, the vessels drifted on 
the hardway opposite, and sustained very 
little injury, except in their boats: the 
two wherries on their passage to Harwich 
met the squall, one of which had her jib 
sail split, and was obliged to bring up. 

March 2. This morning a fire occurred 
in the poor-house of St. Burian, near 
Penzanee, by which the whole range of 
buildings was destroyed, and two men 
and four women perished in the flames! 
One of the unhappy victims was a young 
woman, aged 19, who, being in a state of 
derangement, had been secured by a chain, 
in which she was seen struggling violently, 
but imeffectually, to escape the fury of 
the merciless element! There were 27 
persons in the house at the time the flames 
were discovere!; and those who saved 
themselves, could ouly do so by leaping 
through the windows. The overseer had 
visited the poor-house about 9 o'clock, 
and soon after left every thing, appa- 
rently, in proper order. 

March 3. A Chapel was opened at 
Bagshot, in the Wesleyan connexion. 
The minister who officiated emphatically 
deciared they had no views hostile to the 
Established Church ; and quoted, in sup- 
port of his declaration, part of a charge 
or request made by the Rev. John Wesley 
to his foliowers, not to separate from the 
Church of England, 

March 10, At Shrewsbury, this evening, 
The Wheel of Fortune and Miss in her 
Teens were performed at the Theatre, for 
the Benefit of the Poor, by a private Com- 
pany of the Inhabitants ; aided by the ser- 
vices of the Quartette Society, and Messrs, 
Humphries with their trumpets and horns, 
A more elegant asseimlage of the first 
families of the town and county was 
scarcely ever attracted, even on the most 
brilliant occasions. The most cordial and 
liberal disposition to be pleased, was con- 
stautly shewn by every individual; and 
the first grand symphony was received 
with reiterated bursts of applause. The 
highest praise is due to the gentlemen of 
the Orchestra, under their able leader, 


Mr. Tomiins: and the celebrity of the 
trumpet and horn-players is well known. 
On the advancing of Counsellor Dovaston 
before the curtaiw to speak the Prologue, 
in the character of Prospero, he was 
greeted by the Salopians, as their native 
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poet, with the warmest applause of wel- 


come. (See p. 255.) It is difficult and 
somewhat indelicate to attempt at any 
thing like regular criticism on private 
Actors, and more particularly so ov such 
an occasion; and unpleasant to wound 
the feelings of some by superior praise 
of others,—when all are evtitled by their 
motive to unqualified approbation. So 
perfectly was the audience disposed to 
liberality, that, on the slightest occurrence 
of any embarrassment, the readiest ex- 
pressions of encouragement were instantly 
renewed ; and the curtain fell amid peals 
on peals of genuine applause, and reite- 
rated huzzas: after which all the charac- 
ters appeared on the stage, and, to the 
full chorus of the Orchestra, with horns, 
drums, aud trumpets, sang our national 
strain of ‘‘ God save the King.”—The fe- 
male Characters were kindiy and spiritedly 
supported by Miss Willis and Miss Wa- 
terson, two actresses belonging to Mr, 
Crisp’s Company, whose expences and 
remunera'ion the gentlemen paid from 
Worcester, togetier with all other charges. 
The receipts of the house amounted to 
1132 lls. 6d —After deducting the un- 
avoidable expences, there remained a ba- 
lance of 90/. 15s. 5d, which sum the Trea- 
surer of the Theatrical Performance paid 
into the bank of Messrs. Beck, Dodson, 
and Co. to the accouat of the Chairman 
of the Committee for tne Relief of the In- 
dustrious Poor. 

March \8. This day, between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon, when the 
Pump-room, Bath, was full of fashion- 
ables, a Mr, Fox, attended by several 
other Quakers, addressed the company 
for some time ; after which Mrs. Priscilla 
Gurney, of the same persuasion, com- 
menced an oration, but was prevailed on 
by some gentlemen to desist. 

March 18, Namerous arrests have been 
found necessary at Manchester. By dint 
of secret researches it was discovered, 
that there were euissaries busily at work 
on plans to engage the populace in a 
treasonable movement. One of these 
had been heard to declare, that there were 
25,000 stand of arms at Birmingham 
which might be secured for their use. 
Satisfactory proof having been procured 
of the criminal plots of these men, an ex- 
press was sent off to the Secretary of 
State’s Office ; when Mr. Baker, the ma- 
gistrate, aol some active police officers, 
were sent down wth warrants to arrest 
certain, individuals on charges of high 
treason The Manchester paper fur- 
nishes ample details of the subsequent oc- 
curences: —Throughout last week notice 
had been given of a meeting to be held 
on the following Monday; whence the 
espousers of the seditious doctrines that 


-had been promulgate’, were invited to 


proceed 
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proceed to the metropolis to present a 
petition to the Prince Regent, that they 
might be enabled “ to undeceive him.” 
Accordingly on Monday mwraing imm-nse 
esowds of people flocked wto town from 
all directions, and about nine the iusti- 
gators appeared on their temporary stage 
ia a cart, and harangued the multitude, 
when, accordipg to weil-formed arcange- 
ments, a party of the Ist regiment of 
dragoons, accompanied by the magistrates 
of the dist ict, appeared amongst them, 
gu rovaded the erection, and immediately 
eonveyed the entire group upon it, twenty- 
six persons, t) the New Bayley prison. 
Their attention was vext directed to the 
eoncourse of auditors, who were forthwith 
di:persed, without the infliction of any 
severity. A considerabie number of peo- 
ple set out on their mission to London, 
taking the route of Stockport, but about 
forty of them were re-conducted to Man- 
chester, and added to their other unfi:tu- 
mate companions: others were furnished se- 
eure accommodatiuns in Stockport. Most 
of them were provided with knapsacks, 
&c. containing blankets and other ar- 
ticles. Upon the examination of some 
of these trave'ling equipages, two unusu- 
ally large kn ves were discovered. At 
One period there was an assemblage of at 
Jeast 50.000 at the mee ing; and the arri- 
vals in the course of the day were estumated 
at from 60 to 70,000 individuals, The 
number of arrests that took place amount- 
edto 200 persons. 

At Bishop Auckland (says a Corre- 
spondent early im the present mouth), all 
laboure:s unable to find work elsewhere 
(at present from 50 to 60 in number) re- 
eeive daily employment from the Bishop 
of Durham, either in his Lordship’s grounds 
or in improving the town streets. His 
Lordship continues also (according to his 
custom whils: resident at Auckland Cas! le) 
to relieve weekly at least 50 families, con- 
sisting of upwards of 170 persons. 

The Marquis of Stafford has generously 
effered to the Shrewsbury Committee 100 
tons of coal, to be given to the poor of the 
united parishes, on condition that the 
Shrewsbury Canal Company permit it to 
be brought thither free of tonnage.—The 
proprietors of two other collieries bave 
made a similar liberal offer. 

Scarcely any description of property 
has been more seriously affected by the 
general distress than the Public Theatres: 
even in the Capital they have been se- 
verely visited ; but in the Provincial cir- 
cuits, they have been, almost without 
exception, entirely shut up, or their reats 
reduced one third; some to balf their for- 
mer produce, and others allowed to be 
used for the payment of taxes and repairs. 

A melancholy accident lately happened 
near the Wore: a vessel, belonging to Mr. 
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Brewer, of Rochester, accidentally ran 
foul of the Princess Royal, of Leigh, Es- 
sex, W. Ingram master; when the side 
of the Princess Royal was stove by the 
concussion, and she instantly sunk. In- 
oe bis two sons, aud a man, were un. 
ortunately drowned. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 

W ndsor-castle, March 1. His Majesty 
has enjvyed good bodily healih, and has 
been in a very tranquil s:ate during the 
last month ; but his Majesty's disorder is 
unabated. 

Saturday, March 1. 

Two proclamations relative to the new 
Coinage appeared in the Gazette. The 
first pronounces the new coage to be the 
current legal mouey of the kingdom; he 
second declares, that the old silver coin, 
if any of it remain in circulation, stall 
cease to be legal currency; ‘hongh the 
officers of the Mint are authorised to give 
the tale price for it, for three months, 
from the ff’st of March. 

The Gazette of March 4, announces the 
assent of the Prince Regeut and of the 
Queen to the request of the King of the 
Netherlands to become godfather and 
godmother to the young Prince of Orange. 

Wednesday, March 5. 

The Prince Regent held a Court, for 
the purpose of receiving two Addresses of 
congratulation on his late escape in the 
Park The first Address was piesented 
by a deputation of the beneficed Clergy 
of London and Westminster, headed by 
the Bishop of London; and was received 
by the Prince on the Throne. His Royal 
Highness then retired to his Closet, and 
received the Address presented by a de- 
putation of the Dissenting Ministers of the 
three denominations, Both deputations 
were graciously received, 

Wednesday, March 12. 

This day the execution of Cashman the 
rioter, took place opposite te the house of 
Mr. Beckwith in Skinuer- street. The 
Lord Mayor had taken the most praise- 
worthy precautions to prevent disturb- 
ance.—At cight o’clock on Tuesday even- 
ing, Cashman was brought from his cell 
up stairs to one adjoining the Press-yard, 
in which he was to pass the night. He 
seemed perfectly composed, but exhibited 
a good deal of levity. Occasionally he 
was serious, but he frequently launched 
forth into comments on the nature of his 
past life, and talked of his fears of being 
dragged like a vagrant through the streets. 
In this sort of converse he remained till 
20 minutes afier 10, when the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergyman, Mr. Devereux, took his 
departure, remarking that the poor fel- 
low was perfecily resigned to his fate, 
but at the same time evidently looked 
towards it with a levity which bordered 
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ow a confasion of intellect. On the morn- 
ing of execution he expressed his readi- 
ness ta die ; and the door of bis cell open- 
ing, stepped forward with great alacrity. 
He stood with much unconcera while his 
fetters were knocked off, looking at and 
assisting in the operation. The Rev. 
Messrs. Cotton and Devereux again in 
vain attempted to administer consolation, 
He evinced the utmost impaticnce, ex- 
claiming, ‘* Don’t bother me — it’s of no 
use; I kaow nothing at all about the 
matter.” The subjects which seemed 
nearest his mind were, the mode of his 
death, and the disposition of his little 
property. The crowd collected exceeded 
all calculation, extending to every spot 
from whence a view could be commanded. 
The multitude was chiefly of an inferior 
description, and strong symptoms of dis- 
content evidently prevailed. Lest any 
atrempt should be made at rescue, a sig- 
nal was concerted to call in the military, 
who were under arms. About ten minutes 
before eight the culprit took his seat in 
the cart. His firmness was unabated, 
and not a muscle of his countenance be- 
trayed the slightest appearance of fear.— 
Looking towards the prison door, at which 
one of the turnkeys stood, he said in a 
laughing manner, “ Good b’ye, Bishop— 
God bless you, my hearty ;’’ and then ad- 
dressing himself to the others, exclaimed, 
“This is not for cowardice— 1 am not 
brought to this for robbery—I am going 
to die, but I shall not shrink. If I was at 
my quarters I would not be killed in the 
smoke, [’d be in the fire. I have done 
nothing against my King and Country, 
but fought for them.”—As the Sheriffs 
advanced, the mob expressed their in- 
dignation by groans and hisses, and at- 
tempts were made to rush forward. The 
officers, however, stood firm to their po-ts, 
and being aided in their efforts by the 
wooden barriers, succeeded in preventing 
any encroachment, This conduct was fre- 
quently repeated before the cart had 
reached its destination, and Cashman 
joined his ‘voice to the shouts, crying 
out, “ Hurra! my boys, Pill die like 
a man!” On his quitting the cart, 
and mounting the scaffold, the groans 
were redoubled; he seemed to enter 
into the spirit of the spectators, aad 
joined in their exclamations with a ter- 
tific shout. The executioner then put 
the rope round his neck. This opera- 
tion excited fresh exclamations of dis- 
approbation from the crowd. On the 
cap being put over his face, he said, 
“ For God’s sake let me see to the last; I 
want no cap.” In this he was indulged, 
and the cap was withdrawn. He now 
turned towards Mr. Beckwith’s house in 
an angry manner, and shaking his head, 
said, “ I'll be with you—there,” meaning 
he would haunt the house after his death. 
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The executioner having quitted the plat- 
form, the anfortunate wretch addressed 
the crowd nearest him, and exclaimed, 
“ Now, you . give me three cheers 
when I trip.”—And then, calling to the 
executioner, he cried out, *“*Come Jack, 
you ——, let go the jib-boom.” He was 
cheering at the instant the fatal board fell. 
The cap was then drawn over his face, and 
he died almost without a struggle. —The 
body was taken to the Debtors’ side of 
Newgate upon the shoulders of four men, 
and it was afterwards claimed by a ne- 
phew of the malefactor in the evening. 
Monday, March 17. 

The celebration of St. Patrick’s Day at 
the City of London Tavern, was uncom- 
monly weil attended. Lord Castlereagh 
presided, and the collection amounted to 
upwards of 1000/, 

Tuesday, March 18, 

In the Court of Chancery, Mr. Hart 
moved for an injunction to restrain 
Messrs. Sherwood, Neely, aad Jones, 
from printing and publishing the poem of 
“*Wat Tyler,” a juvenile production of 
Robert Southey, Esq. Poet Laureat.—Sir 
Samuel Romilly resisied the application, on 
the ground that it was not such a publi- 
cation as entitled the author to the pro- 
tection of the Court. He would venture 
to say that a more dangerous, mischiev- 
ous, and seditious publication had never 
issued from the press—cloathed in the 
most seductive language, it was calculated 
to excite a spirit of disaffection and 
hatred to the Government and constita- 
tion of the country, us well as open re- 
bellion against the Sovereign. The Lord 
Chancellor was of opinion, that if the 
book deserved the character that had 
been given of it, he certainly, asa Judge 
of a Court of Equity, had no right to in- 
terpose ; it was the province of the At- 
torney-General to look to it. He should 
take the book home with him and read it, 
in order to satisfy his mind whether it 
had the pernicious tendency ascribed to 
it. The following day the Lord Chancel- 
lor gave his opinion. His Lordship said he 
had given some attention to prior cases on 
the same subject, and he found in all of 
them that the Court had acted on the 
principle of not giving protection to the 
author of a work which was, or must be 
represented in a legal sense, as immoral 
or seditious, He had no opinion to give 
on the character or merits of the publica- 
tion in question; but it was a principle on 
which the Court uniformly acted, to re- 
fase an injunction in every case where the 
author could not maintain an action for 
the infringement of a copy-right. It was 
a singular feature iw this case that the 
manuscript should have so long been 
neglected. With the merits of the publj- 
cation, he, as a public individual, had no- 
thing to do, as it did uot lie within his 
juris- 
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jurisdiction. It was not, however, a work 
that he could feel himself justified in 
grauting any protection to. The Courts 
of Law had the cognizance of all libellous 
matters, and of all attacks on principle and 
character, but bis ju:isdiction as Chancel- 
lor was solely confined to property. The 
injunction was refused. 
Thursday, March 20. 

A meeting of the Proprietors of Drury- 
Jane Theatre was held in the salovn of 
the Theatre, when, after much discussion, 
it was resolved to let the Theatre on lease, 
if an adequate offer shall be made, with 
competent security for its fulfilment. 
Thanks were voted tu the Earl of Essex 
and other members of the Committee of 
Management, who are to continue to ex- 
ercise their functions till the end of the 
season. The following were stated to be 
the receipts of the Theatre since its re- 
building :—First year, 79,9254. 14s. ; se- 
cond, 68,3894. 3s. ; third, 61,5851. 8s. 5d.; 
fourth, 49,5861. 17s. 

Monday, March 24. 

About 11] p.m. Mr. Forster observed a 
very fine Panselene, or mock-moon, at 
Clapton, It was of short duration, and 
appeared in a fiue veil of the wane-cloud 
or Cirrostralus. 

The following letter to the Duke of Wel- 
lington accompanied a most liberal re- 
mittance in aid of the Subscription for the 
relatives of the sufferers in the glorious 
battle of Waterloo: 

** Bombay, 19 Feb. 1816, 
To his Grace the Duke of Wellington, &c. 
&e. &e. 

My Lord, As the splendid achievements 
of your Grace have placed your military 
glory beyond all competition, we shall 
not dwell upon a subject of which History 
alone can speak with sufficient dignity.— 
From this bright part of your character 
we turn to another, which is ever inse- 
parable from true glory—that enthusias- 
tic attachment to the welfare of your sol- 
diers, which gave you their hearts as well 
as their hands, and enabled you to triumph 
over the most formidable military power 
that ever thieatened the peace, the li- 
berty, and the happiness of mankind.— 
To such a character, the most affecting 
tribute of living admiration must be the 
relief that is offered, through him, to the 
families of the brave men who died for 
their country; and in requesting your 
Grace to dispense amongst the Widows 
and Orphans of the Soldiers who fell in 
your late glorious campaign this small but 
affectionate remembrance of their valour 
and devotion to their Country's cause, we 
are persuaded we consult the feelings 
which are the most honourable to your 
character,—With sentiments of the high- 
est consideration, we have the honour to 


be, my Lord, your Grace’s most obedient 
humble servant, A. Bett, Chairman 
of the Bombay C ittee.” 

The Committee of Finance have resolved 
to recommend the abolitiou, after the 
death of the present possessors, of the 
Governorship of the Isle of Wight, the 
Cierkship of the Pells, the two Cinet Jus- 
ticeships in Eyre, the Auditorship and 
the four Tellerships of the Exchequer, 
the office of Lord Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, and the Commissary-General of 
Musters. 

A beautiful silver vase, modelled from 
the celebrated specimen from Adrian’s 
Villa, brought from Rome by Sir W. 
Hamilton, and now the property of the 
Earl of Warwick, has been executed by 
Messrs. Rundell and Bridge. This piece 
of plate is one of the finest specimens of 
art ever finished. The form is truly ele- 
gant. The whole is suriownded by fine 
antique Bacchanalian masks. The han- 
dies are composed of vine stems finely 
twisted, the upper part running round the 
top of the vase. On the base is the ful- 
lowing inscription :—* As a testimony of 
the sense entertained of his services by 
the friends of true liberty and public 
tranquillity, this vase is presented to the 
Rev. Sir Henry Bate Dudley, bart. LL.D. 
who, by his firm and decisive conduct as 
a magistrate, contributed essentially to 
the suppression of a sudden and dan- 
gerous insurrection at Littleport, iv the 
Isle of Ely, on the 24th day of May, 1816.” 

The splendid and extensive stamed 
glass window, ordered by the late Duke of 
Norfolk, upon the subject of King John 
signing Magna Charta in the presence 
of the Barons, for the Barons Hall io 
Aiundel Castle, has been completed by 
the present Duke, and is now exhibiting 
by the Artist, Mr. Backler, his friends 
and the publick. 

It is a singular circumstance,-that none 
of the Almanacks notice the now return- 
ing direction of the magnetic needle to- 
wards the North; in the year 1657 it 
pointed due North, but has been 160 
years increasing in declination Westward ; 
last year it attained a declension of 2), 
and then became stationary, and is now 
receding back again to the North. 

A useful Hint.—The difference between 
rising every morning at six, and at eight, 
in the course of forty years, amounts to 
29,200 hours, or three years, 121 days, 
aud 16 hours, which are equal te eight 
hours a day for exactly ten years ; so 
that the rising at six will be the same as 
if ten years of life (a weighty considera- 
tion) were added, wherein we may com- 
mand eight hours every day for the cul- 
tivation of our minds and the dispatch of 
business. This calculation is made with- 
out any regard to Bissextile. 
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THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Drury Laxe Tueatrs. 
* Feb. 27. Frightened to Death ; a Farce, 
by Mr. Oulion. 
March 8, Manuel; a Tragedy, by Rev. 
Mr. Maturin. The Music by Mr. T. Cooke. 





Covent Gagpen Tueatrs. 
Feb, 27. The Heir of Vironi; or, Ho- 
nesty the best Policy ; an Operatic Piece. 
The Music by Bishopp and Whiteker. 





GazetTre Promorions. 

Downing-street, Feb. 28. Maj.-gen.Geo. 
Stracey Smith, Lieut.-governor of the 
Province of New Brunswick. 

Carlion-house, March 1. Tho. Spooner, 
esq. of Hill-house, Ely, to be Sheriff of 
the counties of Cambridge and Hunting- 
don; and John Lloyd, of Trallwyn, esq. 
to be Sheriff of tne county of Carnarvon, 
in the room of Danie! Vawdry, of Plas- 
gwyunant, esq. 

March 6. Lieut.-gen. Sir Richard Jones, 
invested with the easigns of a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Bath. 

Whitehall, March 11. Maj.-gen. Sir 
George-Townsend Walker, a Knight Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, vice Lieut.- 
gen. the Hon. Sir John Abercromby, dec. 
—Lieut.-gen. Rob. Macfarlane, a Knight 
Commander of the Order of the Bath, vice 
Walker. 





Crivit Promotions. 

Dr. John Haviland, Regias Professor of 
Physic in the University of Cambridge, 
vice Sir J. Pennington, dec.; and one of 
the Physicians to Addenbrooke’s Hospital. 

Joha Dyneley, esq. the Lord Chancel- 
lor’s Secretary of Preseatations. 





EcchesiasTicaL PrererMents. 

Rev. Thomas Heckford, M. A. Official 
to the Rev. Archdeacon of Ely, vice Da- 
vies, dec. 

Rev. T. Mears, M. A. All Saints R. 
Soutbampton, 

Rev. T. Hunt, Wentnor R. Shropshire, 
vice Pett, resigned. 

Rev. Joseph Gilbanks, Lamplugh R. 
Cumberland, wice Dickeuson, dec. 

Rev. William Hepworth, jun. B. A. St. 
Matthew's R, Island of New Providence. 

Rev. James Speare, M. A. Elmset R. 
Norfolk 

Rev. Thomas Young, curate of Rich- 
mond, Surrey, Fonthill Bishop RK. Wilts. 

Rev. Wm.-Henry Parry, M. A. South 
Muskham R, Notts. 

Rev. Sam. Kilderbee, Easton R. Suffolk. 

Rey. John-Short Hewett, M. A. Roiher- 
hithe R. Surrey. 

Rev. Roger-Carus Wilson, B. A. Pres- 
ton V. co. Lancaster. 

Gext. Mac. March, 1817. 
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Rev. William-H. Clark, Cold Higham 
R. co. Northampton. 

Kev. George Strong, M. A. Lansannan 
R. co. Denbigh. 

Rev. Dr. Randolph, prebendary of Bath 
Cathedral, St. Paul’s KR. Covént Garden. 

Rev.W.J. Mansel, M. A. Hethe R. Oxon. 

Rev. Wm. Stephen Gilly, B. A. North 
Fambridge R. Essex. 

Rev. G. F. Tavel, M. A. Campsey Ash 
R. Suffolk. 

Rev. Thomas-Oldfield Bartlett, of Ware- 
ham, Dorset, Swanage R. Isle of Purbeck. 

Rev. C. H. Paynter, Lower St. Columb 
and Cranstock Perpetual Cures, Cornwall. 

Rev. Samuel White, D. D. of Hamp- 
stead, one of the Domestic Chaplains of 
Lord Combermere. 

DispensaTion. 

Rev. Robert Wright, to hold Ovington 

R. with Iichin Abbas, Hants. 





BIRTHS. 

Jan. 4. At Montreal, the Countess of 
Selkirk, a dau.—22, At Si. Amand, in 
France, the wife of Lieut.-co!l. Norcott, 
Rifle Brigade, a son.—27. In Charlotte- 
street, Pimlico, the wife of Michael 
Countze, esq. three boys and one girl. 

Feb. 8. At Saxby-parsonage, co. Leices- 
ter, the wife of Rev. John Empson, a son 
and heir.—11. At Edinburgh, the wife of 
Gen. Francis Dunilas, a son.—15. The 
wife of James Garforth, esq. of Conistone- 
hall, near Gargrave, a son and heir— 20, 
At Brussels, the Princess of Orange, a 
son. — 24. In Jewry-street, Aldgate, the 
wife of Moses Abrahams, esq. solicitor, 
a son and heir.—25. At Byland-hall, 
Norfolk, the wife of Hon. Capt. Irby, 
R.N, adau.—27. The wife of William- 
Henry Asbhurst, esq. M. P. a dau, — 
28. At Bennington-park, the wife of C, 
M. Campbell, esq. a son and beir. 

Lately, In Upper Brook-street, the 
lady of Sir Henry Darell, a son.—The 
wife of Major Chambers, 41st reg. a dau. 
—At Bayswater, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Napier, a son.— At Brighton, the lady 
of Sir George Prescott, a son. — At Gils- 
borough, co. Northampton, the wife of 
John Ward, esq. a son and heir. ~— At the 
Rectory, Hawarden, Lady Charlotte Ne- 
ville, a son.—At Stoke-place, Bucks, 
the wife of Maj. Howard Vyse, M. P. a 
son. — At Dowles-lodge, Hants, the lady 
of Sir Simeon Stuart, a dau.— Hon. Mrs. 
Bland, of Kippax-park, a son.—At As- 
fordby, co. Leic. Lady Catherine Caven- 
dish, a dau. — At Litchfield, the wife of 
Dr. Darwin, ‘a dau. — At Edinburgh, the 
wife of George Macpherson Grant, esq. 
M. P. a dau.—At Castle-martyr, Ire- 
land, the Countess of Shannon, a dau. — 
At Dublio, the lady of Lord Robert Tot- 
tenham, Bp. of Killaloe, a daughter. 

Marek 
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March 1, At Stoke-hill, near Guildford, 
the wife of J. W. Spicer, esq. a son and 
heir. —2. At the Parsonage-house, Scot- 
ter, the wife of the Rev. Henry Jobn 
Wollaston, a daughter. — 3. At Aqualate- 
hall, Salop, the lady of Sir John Fenton 
Boughey, bart. a dau.—5. At Guines, in 
France, the wife of John Abercrombie, esq. 
2nd drag. guards, a sou.—6. At Wells, 
the lady of the Hon. Dr. Ryder, Bp. of 
Gloucester, a dau.—7. At Windle-hall, 
co. Lancaster, the wife of J. Gerrard, esq. 
a son. —8. In Cheyné@-walk, Chelsea, the 
wife of the Rev. Weeden Butler, M. A. 
Lecturer of Brompton, of twins, both 
girls: since dead.—8. At Bath, the lady of 
Rear-adm. Sir John Gore, K. C, B. a dau. 
—12. At Runcorn, Cheshire, the wife of 
Capt. Bradshaw, R. N. a son and heir. — 
13. At Yeste-house, the Marchioness of 
Tweedale, a dau.—16. At Kentish-town, 
the wife of J. J. Wilkinson, esq. a dau.— 
17. At Methley-park,~co. York, Vis- 
conatess Pollington, a son,—21. At Mel- 
bury, the Countess of Ilchester, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 
i816. T Surat, John Romer, esq. 
Sept. 10.~°” Judge of Surat, to Margaret 
Stewart, youngest dau. of Robert Ander- 
soa, esq. of Burton-crescent. 
1817. Feb. 1. Capt. George Browne, 


34th foot, to Harriet-Aune, eldest dau. 
of Martin Whish, esq. Commissioner of 


Excise. 

William-Henry Layton, esq. eldest son 
of Revs T. Layton, Vicar of Chigwell, to 
Frances-Elizabeth, second dau. and co- 
heiress of: Ellys-Anderson Stephens, esq. 
of Bower-hall, Essex. 

At Dublin, Henry P. Maziere, esq. to 
Cornelia, eldest dau. of the late B. Shaw, 
esq. collector of Cork. 

3. Rev. Christopher Carr, to Louisa, 
only daughter of the late Major Fox, of 
Pontefract. 

A. Donaldson Campbell, esq. of Glas- 
gow, to J. Maria, dau. of Col. Dunlop, of 
Househill, co. Renfrew. 

4. Oliver, son of Rev. Samuel Ray- 
mond, of Belchamp-ball, Essex, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of Rev. Charles Andrews, of 
Flimpton, Suffolk. 

11. Rev. W. Vansittart, Vicar of White 
Waltham, Berks, to Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of Lieut.-gen. Warde, of Woodiand- 
castle, Glamorgan. 

12. Robert Frost, esq. of Hull, to Ca- 
tharine-Betty, only dau. of the late John 
Lee, esq. of Leeds. 

13, Edw. Milward, esq. to Sarah, fourth 
dau. of the late Rev, W. Whitear, Pre- 
bendary of Chichester. 

Capt. Willows, East India Company’s 
Military Service, to Eliza, second dau, 
of the late William Woodley, esq. Go- 
vernor of Berbice. 


Births, and Marriages of eminent Persons. 


[March. 


15. William Shepheard, esq. R. N, to 
the youngest dau. of Col. T. Paterson, of 
Upper Seymour-street. 

Maj.-gen. Moore, to Cecilia, only child 
of W. Watson, esq. of Queen-square. 

17. Philip-Zachariah Cox, esq. capt. 
of 23d Lancers, to Louisa-Frances, young- 
est dau. of Adm. Sir Albemarle Bertie, bt. 

John-Philip Steele, esq. eldest son of the 
late Daniel Steele, esq. of Jamaica, to 
Isabella, youngest dau. of the late Tho. 
Waleston, esq. of Walton-hall, co, York. 

18. J. Green Wilkinson, esq. to Mary, 
fourth dau, of George Caswall, esq. of 
Sacombe-park, Herts. 

22. Thomas-Stamford Raffles, esq. of 
Berners-street, to Sophia, dau. of James- 
Watson Hull, esq. late of Great Baddow. 

24. H. M. Parratt, esq. Royal Horse 
Artillery, to Lucy, dau. of Sir T. Apreece, 
bart. of Effingham-house, Leatherhead. 

M. Robinson Boulton, esq. of Soho, co, 
Stafford, to Mary-Anne, eldest dau. of 
the late William Wilkinson, esq. of Plas- 
Grono, co. Denbigh. 

26. G. Vincent, esq. second son of Al- 
derman Vincent, of Limerick, to Henri- 
etta, dau. of John Massy, esq. of Water- 
park, co. Clare. 

27. George-Ulric Barlow, esq. eldest 
son of Sir George B. bart. G. C. B. to Hilare, 
third dau. of Commissioner Sir R. Barlow. 

Lately, At Mary-le-bone, D. Dixon 
Donnellan, esq. of Ravensdale-park, co, 
Kildare, to Eliz. dau, of Hon. J. Leeson. 

G. E. Patey, esq. Lieut. R. N. to Lu- 
cinda, only dau. of Adm, T. M. Russell. 

Capt. T. C. Fenton, of the Scots Greys, 
to Harriet, dau, of the late G. Rooke, esq. 

Lieut.-col. Arthur Johnstone, Royal 
Corsican Rangers, to Martha, eldest dau. 
of the late John Smith, esq. of Shaldon- 
hall, Hants. 

At Southampton, J. R. Keele, esq. to 
Constantine, fifth dau. of the late Admiral 
Patton, of Fleetland, near Fareham. 

Mr. W. H. Walker, of Birmingham, to 
Amelia, dau, of Admiral Sir. J. Knight. 

At Quorndon, co. Leicester, George 
Daniel, esq. to Mary, only dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Freeman of London. 

At Ipswich, M. Turner, esq. Major in 
the Ist or King’s regiment of Dragoon 
Guards, to Susannah, dau. of the late 
Rev, W. Tong, of Haverhill, Essex. 

Edward Wallace, esq. Capt. 2d Madras 
Cavalry, to Elizabeth-Anne, eldest dau. 
of Rev. J. Thomas, of Bath. 

Lieut.-gen, Johu Arrall, to Miss Foy, 
of Penryn. 

March 11, At Chingford, Essex, Thomas 
Williams,esq. of Milles’s, Berks, to Mary- 
Frances Berthon, daughter-in-law of the 
Rev, Rob. Lewis, rector of that parish. 

13. Wm. Hutchins, esq. of Hanover- 
square, to Isabella, second dau. of H. 
Leigh Thomas, esq. of Leicester-place. 

FRANCIS 
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FRANCIS HORNER, Ese. M. P. 


Feb. 8, 1817. Died, at Pisa, in Italy, 
whither he had gone for the improvement 
of his health. Francis Horner, esq. M. P. 
He was edacated at the High School and 
Universityof Edioburgh,and was a class-fel- 
low, at both Seminaries, of Mr. Brougham, 
the present Lord Advocate of Scotland, and 
a great many other eminent characters of 
the present day. — Mr. H. uniformly re- 
tained the place of Duz at school, and was 
usually described by the late celebrated Dr. 
Adam, the rector, as the only boy he ever 
knew who had “ an old head upon young 
shoulders.” Mr. Horner was never known 
to join in the sports of the other boys; 
and kept his rank at school, without the 
assistance of a private tutor, by his own 
sheer industry and talent. His habits at 
this early period of life are supposed, with 
too much reason, to have laid the foun- 
dation of the pulmonary disease to which 
he was afterwards a martyr, and which 
ultimately terminated his earthly career. 
—Mr. Horner had been called to the 
Scotch as well as tothe English Bar.—From 
his boyish days he was of the most retired 
and studious habits, which gave a charac- 
ter of moroseness to his manners and ap- 
pearance, greatly at variance with the 
sentiments of his heart, which was the 
seat of every generous and honourable 
feeling. —He was first brought into Parlia- 
ment in 1806, by his College companion 
the Marquis of Lansdown, then Lord Henry 
Petty and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
On the dismissal of the Administration 
which had brought him into Parliament, 
Mr. H. honourably threw up an appoint- 
ment which had been given him, and which 
he might have retained ; viz. the laborious 
office of Commissioner for the Liquidation 
of the Carnatic Claims. He preferred, 
however, what he conceived to be an ho- 
nourable independence of those who bad 
succeeded to power, and contented him- 
self with his professional emoluments as 
a Barrister, for he had no private for- 
tune. He was a member three suc- 
cessive Parliaments, and at the time of 
His death sat for St. Mawes, in Corawall. 
He distinguished himself as an able de- 
bater; and possessed a mind stored with 
ancient and modern learning. His forle 
seemed to be Political Economy; and in 
the numerous Debates which arose out 
of the Report of the Bullion Commit- 
tee, he made a conspicuous figure. 
With inflexible integrity and attachment 
to Liberty, he conjoiwed a temperance and 
discretion, not always found to accom- 
pany these virtues. The respect in which 
he was held, and the deference with which 
he was listened to in the House of Com- 
mons, afford a striking proof of the effect 
of moral qualities in a popular assembly. 
Without the adventitious aids of station 
or fortune, he had acquired a weight and 


influence in Parliament, which few men 
whose lives were passed in Opposition 
have been able to obtain: and for this con- 
sideration he was infinitely less indebted 
to his eloquence and talents, eminent as 
they were, than to the opinion universally 
entertained of his public and private rec- 
titude. His understanding was strong 
and comprehensive, his knowledge exten- 
sive and accurate, his judgment sound and 
clear, his conduct plain and direct. His 
eloquence, like his character, was grave 
and forcible, without a particle of va- 
nity or presumption, free from rancour 
and personality, but full of deep and ge- 
nerous indignation against fraud, hypo- 
crisy, or injustice. He was a warm, zea- 
lous,and affectionate friend—high-minded, 
and disinterested in his conduct—firm and 
decided in his opinioos—modest and un- 
assuming in his manners.—In moving for 
a new writ for electing a Member for the 
borough of St. Mawes, Lord Morpeth en- 
tered into a warm eulogium on the cha- 
racter and merits of Mr. Horner, whom 
he said he could never think of without 
a feeling of the highest respect. Mr, 
Canning, Mr. Manners Sutton, Mr.Wynne, 
Sir S. Romilly, Mr. Elliott, Mr. C. Grant, 
and Lord Lascelles, bore ample testimony 
to his worth, and lamented the great loss 
the country had experienced in him. 


WiiziaM Harcrave, Ese. 

At his seat of Shawdon, Northumber- 
land, in his 81st year, William Hargrave, 
esq. one of his Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace in that County for a very long pe- 
riod. He was the son of James Hargrave, 
esq. and succeeded to his paternal estate 
about the year 1778, having previously 
married Catherine, third daughter and co- 
heiress of Samuel Shields, esq. of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. He received his aca~ 
demical education at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge ; where, if we may be per- 
mitted to use the words of his noble friend 
and contemporary, the present Duke of 
Northumberland, he was distinguished for 
*« superior strength of understanding, and 
benevolence of heart.” This character 
might have been applied to him through- 
out his whole life. He did not obtrude 
himself apon the notice of the world, nor 
did he ever fill any station more public 
than that of Sheriff for the County to which 
he belonged; but the correctness of his 
judgment, his polished and scholar-like 
conversation, and his singularly mild and 
amiable manners, placed him high in the 
ranks of country gentlemen.—There is, 
perhaps, no Nation in which so much 
worth and sc many valuable attainments 
flourish in the shade as in our own; and 
in particular amongst the gentry who re- 
side upon their estates. This is not said 
as a reproach to them, for all men om 
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be public men; and, indeed, it may be 
esteemed rather a favourable symptom 
» when good habits are acquired on their 
own account, aud infermation studiously 
sought after, without any ulterior views 
of advancement in life. A disposable 
force (to borrow an expression from the 
military art) is thus created of sound 
principle and useful knowledge, which, 
in the possession of a man of liberal sen- 
timents, is always at the service of his 
friends, and is occasionally drawn forth 
for the benefit of the publick. Mr, Har- 
grave was a man of this description : and 
while we congratulate our country that 
there are many more of the same class, 
we lament the loss of one, who, in the sphere 
which he selected for himself, was a mo- 
del to all_—We should not do justice to 
Mr. Hargrave, if we did not state that his 
charities were unbounded, though secret : 
they were felt, no doubt, though. they 
were little known, The impression made 
by his loss was such, that every person 
in the neighbourhood who could so provide 
himself, appeared in mourning at the pa- 
rish church of Whittingham, on the Sun- 
day afier his decease. 





Rev, Witttam Fonnereau. 

Feb, 28. At his seat at Christ-church, 
Ipswich, in the 85th year of his age, the 
Rev. William Fonnereau, formerly of Tri- 
nity-hall, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
LL. B. in 1755; and Rector of Great Mun- 
den, Herts, to which he was presented by 
Lord North in 1773. His manners were 
peculiarly mild and easy, bland and unaf- 
fected. His conversation was free and 
open, affable and facetious, and of so at- 
tractive a nature, that to the young and 
the old, the gay and the grave, he was a 
companion equally acceptable. His ad- 
dress was simple and manly, his senti- 
ments liberal and enlarged; and it may 
be truly said, that he presented a genuine 
picture of the Gentleman of the Old Eng- 
lish School, A love of freedom and inde- 
pendence, and a thorough indignation at 
corruption and venality, were his peculiar 
characteristics; from the open avowal of 
these he never shrunk, but on all occa- 
sions dared to think and to act for himself, 
as became a free and independent man. 
From mean and narrow bigoiry be was ut- 
terly exempt; and for the free exercise of 
private judgment in matters of Religion, 
a most firm and decided advocate. After 
a long life (which he enjoyed to the last) 
spent in the service of God and of man, he 
resigned his soul into the hands of his 
Creator, with the bright prospect of being 
united to Him in the glories of another 
and a better world. 





Rev. Wittiam Wootston. 
At Adderbury, co. Oxon, in the prime 
of life, after a short illness, the Rev. Wm. 


Woolston, an occasional Correspondent 
of Mr. Urban; and, in the double capa- 
city of a teacher of youth and a clergy- 
man, an intelligent and useful member of 
society. His literary acquirements were 
various; but he excelled particularly in 
the knowledge of antient Coins, of which, 
as the Readers of this Magazine are al- 
ready apprized, he had amassed a very 
extensive and well-chosen collection, con- 
sisting of Roman, British, Saxon, and 
English specimens, with a multitude of 
others, which the limits prescribed to this 
brief sketch forbid us to notice, except in 
this cursory manner. To exhibit these 
coins to a visitant of a congenial taste 
and spirit, seemed to constitute his su- 
preine felicity. On such occasions his 
whole soul was absorbed in the subject, 
of which he shewed himself to be a com- 
plete master, delighting to expatiate on 
the history, merits, and rarity of each 
piece, with all the enthusiasm and copious 
rhetoric of an exquisite and perfect judge. 
He intimated some time ago to the pub- 
lick an intention of disposing of this ac- 
cumulation of antiquarian treasures, at 
no distant period. Alas! little did he 
then apprehend that he should so soon be 
called upon to resign what he prized so 
highly and so deservedly, wot into the 
hands of a purchaser, but of his executor! 
May we not, then, without impropriety, 
in coutemplating his premature fate, 
adopt the exclamation of the great Ora- 
tor and Philosopher, on the death of 
Crassus? “© fallacem homioum spém, 
fragilemque fortunam, et inanes nostras 
contentiones! que in medio spatio spe 
franguatur et corruunt, et ante in ipso 
cursu obruuntur, quam portum conspi- 
cere potuerunt.” Mr. W. died greatly 
regretted, and has certainly left the place 
which he held among the highest pro- 
ficients in Numismatic science, unoccn- 
pied by any one in that part of the coun- 
try where he resided. 





Rev. Dr. Hucues. 

March. At the house of Sir Henry 
Halford, bart. in Corzon-street, London, 
in his 65th year, the Rev. David Hughes, 
D.D. Principal of Jesus-college, in the 
University of Oxford, and many years 
Rector of Besselsleigh, Berks. He pro- 
ceeded to his degree of M. A. June 5, 
1776; B.D. May 17, 1783; D. D. 
March 15, 1790. Upon the death of the 
Rev. Dr. Hoare, in 1802, he was unani- 
mously elected to the Principalship of his 
Society. The memory of the Principal 
will for a long time be reverently che- 
rished ; and sincere regret will be felt for 
his decease, not in his own College nor in 
the University of Oxford only, but where- 
soever he was known. Without wanting 
those bolder and more affirmative nae 
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of the mind required in the discharge of 
duties annexed to the high and responsi- 
ble situation which he filled in the Uni- 
versity, he was, in an especial manner, 
distinguished by those generous qualities 
and social endowments which gather po- 
pularity, conciliate esteem, and rivet 
personal attachment. No man ever ex- 
isted more simple in his manners, or less 
artificial in his carriage. His disposition 
was, in a very unusual degree, frank, 
open, unreserved, and affable; and never 
was the temper of any man more free from 
all fester of peevishness and acrimony. 
His thorough good-pature, and the honest 
and downright sincerity of his heart, were 
transparently displayed in all that he did, 
and in all that he said; for it gave what 
nothing else can so effectually give—an 
assured, unembarrassed, and ingenuous 
manner. His purse was never closed 
against the sacred claims of charity ; and 
whilst he secured the friendship of the cir- 
cle in which he moved, by the generous 
warmth of bis affections, and his honour- 
able deportment in life, he was deservedly 
a great favourite with the lower classes of 
the community ; and propitiated, to a 
very wide extent, their respectful esteem, 
by the uniform tenor of his affability, and 
by habits of the most kind-hearted con- 
desvension. 
Mrs. Hester Mitner, 
who died Jan. 24, 1817, at an advanced 
age, in Cross-street, Islington, was the 
youngest daughter of Dr. John Milner, 
formerly the much-respected pastor of the 
Presbyterian congregation at Peckham, 
where he for many years conducted a se- 
minary with distinguished reputation. Of 
his talents and erudition he gave indubit- 
able proof, by the publication of his Latin 
and Greek Grammars, which are still held 
in estimation by the learned world. These 
and a few single Sermons were the whole 
of his writings. With this gentleman the 
amiable Dr. John Hawkesworth lived as 
an assistant—as did also Dr. Oliver Gold- 
smith, who was much esteemed by both 
master and pupils, for the amenity of his 
disposition and the benevolence of his 
heart. Mrs, H. Milner amused ber friends 
with anecdotes of his genius and eccen- 
tricity. Among others she told me, that, 
upon her asking him one day what Com- 
mentator on the Scriptures he would re- 
commend, Goldsmith, after a pause, re- 
plied, “* Common Sense is the best inter- 
preter of the Sacnepv Warmncs!” A do- 
mestic anecdote relative to the Milner 
family, who came from Somersetshire, 
must not be lost. Those conversant with 
the History of England well know that the 
unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, having 
landed at Lyme, in 1685, was soon after 
proclaimed King at Taunton. His object 
Was, to preserve the civil and religious li- 
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berties of Britain from destruction, with 
which they were threatened under the dy- 
nasty of the Stuarts. A lady who presided 
over a respectable female seminary at 
Taunton waited upon the Duke, with 
twelve of her pupils, presenting him, as the 
defender of Protestantism, with a hand- 
somely bound Bible, and offering him their 
congratulations. The new Monarch was 
soon defeated, and perished on the scaf- 
fold! His followers were, by means of those 
barbarians, Kirke and Jefferies, visited 
with indiscriminate vengeance. The school 
was dispersed, and ruined. The young 
ladies were so frightened, that one of them 
through a mere paroxysm of terror lost her 
life! Mrs. H. Milner told me that her 
mother’s mother was a pupil at the school ; 
but the parents, hearing of the indiscreet 
zeal of the conductress of the seminary, 
sent for their daughter a few days before, 
and thus providentially rescued her from 
the impending calamity !—Dr. Milner left 
behind him one son and ten daughters, so 
that the good old gentleman used face- 
tiously to tell his friends that “ his famity 
was large, having fen daughters, and 
there was a brother for every one of them!” 
The son, Dr. Thomas Milaer, was a phy- 
sician at St. Thomas’s Hospital, and af- 
terwards a practitioner of eminence at 
Maidstone for near half a century, where 
he died, much respected by the inhabit- 
ants of that town andits vicinity. In1783, 
he published a pamphlet, entitled “ Ob- 
servations on Electricity,” containing a 
great variety of amusing experiments, il- 
lustrated by engravings. The piece was 
dedicated to his intimate friend Dr. Ri- 
chard Price; andthe whole, fraught with 
an ardent zeal for the promotion of this 
interesting branch of natural philosophy, 
is written with plainness and simplicity. 
As a Physician, he was reckoned skilful ; 
and his patients in general were so grati- 
fied with their treatment, that he received 
from several of them substantial proofs of 
gratitade. Indeed a medical manin whom 
science and integrity are combined is an 
inestimable member of the community. 
The fortune which he had acquired by his 
profession, as well as by his marriage, was 
bequeathed to his sisters, who had lived 
with him, and between whom there sub- 
sisted a high degree of mutual affection. 
On the decease of the Brother, the family 
continued to reside at Maidstone for a 
few years, when Mrs. Hester Miloer and 
her only surviving sister removed to Is- 
lington. This sister dying, the subject of 
this memoir was the only oue left of 
this numerous family. At Maidstone she 
was a member of the Presbyterian congre- 
gation under the pastoral care of the Rev. 
A. Harris; and on her settlement at Is- 
lington, she attended the Rev. Nathaniel 
Jennings, whom she justly respected ad 
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his candour and piety. She was aware 
that these gentlemen were not alike in their 
religious creed, but she never troubled 
herself much with speculative points, and 
was most commendably disposed to re- 
ceive instruction from good men of every 
denomination. Mrs. Milner possessed an 
excellent understanding, improved by a 
more than ordinary degree of reflection. 
In person, manners, and acquirements, she 
was altogether of the old school. Her 
conversation was intelligent and instruc- 
tive. She touched on interesting topics, 
and was pleased with information respect- 
ing them. With French and Italian she 
was well acquainted. Of Telemachus and 
of Jerusalem Delivered she bad that relish 
of the original, that she could not bear 
any version of them, though it is acknow- 
ledged that their translators, Hawkesworth 
and Hoole, executed their tasks with fide- 
lity.—The Writer of this article had the 
honour to be cousulted respecting what 
books were best to be purchased for ber 
winter’s amusement. The Works of Lord 
Bacon and of Archdeacon Paley, as well 
as the Correspondence of Samuel Richard- 
son and of Anna Seward, together with 
Fuller's Worthies of England,” were 
procured for her by particular request. 
*« SirWalterRaleigh’s History of the World” 
was another publication with which, not- 
withstanding its antiquated style, she was 


much pleased. The ordinary effusions of 
the press had no charms for her: she was 
edified only by works of established re- 
putation ; nor was she (though leading a 
very secluded life) wholly devoid of cu- 
riosity. By special desire, I accompanied 
her to Westminster Abbey, and a visit 


was meditated to Bunhill-fields. She held 
in veneration the illustrious dead—whose 
names were emblazoned by their genius, 
their patriotism, or their piety. Mrs. 
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Observing one day at my house the beau- 
tiful engraving of the Resurrection of a 
Pious Family, she exclaimed, after mi- 
nutely noticing it, “ 1 do not like that pic- 
ture; there is the old man with his grey 
hairs and wrinkles; I have no idea we 
shall rise with any of the deformities of age 
at the resurrection,” A cold brought on 
an illness which terminated her quiet and 
peaceful life. She was not even one day 
confined to her chamber, though her in- 
disposition was severe. Medical assist- 
ance, however skilful, came too late to 
prove of any avail. She was found dead 
in her bed, the cloaths unruffled, her fea- 
tures not in the least distorted, and with 
every appearance of tranquil dissolution. 
She had slept the sleep of death! The very 
day before she lamented to a female friend, 
that, having gone thus far through the 
winter, this calamity should now befal 
her. But ‘the inevitable hour,” which 
awaits every son and daughter of Adam, 
had arrived. — Her property, which was 
very considerable, was devised, in a well- 
written will of her own composition, to 
relatives, frieads, and charitable institu- 
tions. She bequeathed handsome sums to 
those excellent establishments, the Orphan 
School, City Road; the Presbyterian 
Fund ; and the Fund for relieving the Wi- 
dows of Protestant Dissenting Ministers. 
Nor has she forgotten two faithful female 
servants, who, liberally remunerated, are 
made comfortable during the remainder of 
their lives. Indeed her legacies have been 
numerous and liberal; and the Writer 
must in justice add, that on the only two 
occasions he ever applied in behalf of the 
sacred cause of Charity—the one the case 
of the French Protestants, the other an 
instance of individual distresss—he gave 
to an extent that does honour to her me- 
mory. Her remains were deposited in 
Maidst Church with those of “ her 





Milaer had a talent for poetical p 

sition, and exercised it on tender and ele- 
giac subjects. Some lines on a snow- 
drop, and also on that domestic little bird 
a robin, who had visited her house for 
several successive winters, were, on ac- 
count of their delicacy, much admired. 
Stanzas likewise on the death of a fa- 
vourite sister evinced the sensibilities of 
her heart. She had many manuscripts 
both in prose and poetry. ~Once indeed 
she furnished me with an article translated 
from the French for insertion in a perio- 
dical publication; and her friends have 
her translations of some of Petrarch’s Son- 
nets in their possession. Her opinions on 
almost every subject were marked by sin- 
gularity. With difficulty she submitted 
to any medical prescription but what she 
thoughty her brother, the Physician, had 
sanctioned, nor admitted in theology any 
sentiment or practice but what she ima- 
gined her father, the Divine, had adopted, 


dear brother and sisters,” as she usually 
termed them, most of whom were, like 
herself, remarkable for longevity. And 
now the insatiable grave hath closed its 
barriers upon them all. 
Islington, Feb. 18. J. Evans. 
DEATHS. 

1816, IN Batavia, of a fever, Mr. T. 
May 153. Brotherton Hodgson, nephew 
of Henry Gee, esq. of Boston, and second 
officer on board the East India Company’s 
ship The Mandarine. 

Aug... Of a typhus fever, brought on 
by a long continued and excessive per- 
sonal fatigue and exhaustion, in the arduous 
professional duties in which he was en- 
gaged during the last campaign of the Ne- 
paulese war, under Sir D. Uuchterlony, 
Lieut. Lawrie, of the Engineers. Much, if 
not the whole success of the close of the 
war may be almost ascribed to his judg- 
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ment and unremitted labours, who, with 
only two faithful attendants, reconnoitred 
on foot every post of theenemy. He left 
the British camp at sun set, and travelled 
during the night over hills and mountains, 
and inspected minutely every point, until 
he became intimately acquainted with all 
the enemy’s positions and fastnesses, and 
their relative advantages, aud returned 
with plans and drawings, which were de- 
livered in with an accuracy seldom sur- 
passed, of the places designed for attack— 
he sometimes headed an assailing party 
as their guide, and animated by his ex- 
ample the spirit of enterprise and bravery 
of the troops. He fell, as many British 
officers have fallen before him, grasping 
the unfading laurels of victory and valour 
—at the close of the campaign, in the Tor- 
rid Zone, after the investiture of Macown, 
the last strong hold of the Goorkahs.— 
With all this perseverance and undaunted 
courage, he was a young man of unassum- 
ing manners, of ingenuous and polite de- 
portment, and was so much esteemed by 
every military man in Gen. Ochterlony’s 
army, and such was their regret at his loss, 
that they adopted a general mourning for 
three months, and erected a monument to 
his memory! Our Correspondent adds, 
“We have not known such another man 
in the whole Engineer corps.” 

Oct. 12. On his voyage to China, aged 
21, Mr. R, P. Wilks, third officer of the 
Company’s ship Lady Castlereagh, son of 
R, Wilks, esq. of Dartford. 

Oct. 16. On board her busband’s ship, 
on her voyage to Calcutta, in her 32d 
year, Mrs, H. M. Elliott, wife of Capt. 
Henry Elliott, of the East India Com- 
pany’s ship Hope. 

Dec. 26. At St. Vincent’s, in the West 
Indies, aged 31, William Dowers, esq. 
Capt. R.N. He had the honour of res- 
cuing and escorting from Bourdeaux, in 
his Majesty’s ship The Wanderer, the 
Duchess D’Angouleme, with many of the 
most distinguished characters now at the 
French court in the suite; and after ex- 
periencing the most severe aud adverse 
gales for ten days, was obliged to land 
her at St. Sebastian’s in Spain, where her 
Royal Highness appropriately observed, 
the name of the ship was indeed similar 
to her then fate: however, ultimately, he 
brought her Royal Highness to the friendly 
shores of Britain, and landed her safe at 
Plymouth. From the above service, he 
had the honour of being appointed to 
command one of the ships selected to at- 
tend upon the Princess Charlotte of Wales 
at Plymouth. 

1817, Jan. 4, At Redbourn, Herts, aged 
79, Mrs. Mary Fothergill, sister of the late 
Mr. John Fothergill, of Soho, near Bir- 
mingham ; a liberal and much respected 
woman, 
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At Turin, the Count de Bar- 
He was one of the hostages 


Jan. 23. 
ruel-Bauvert, 
of Louis XVI. 

Jan. 24. At Warsaw, General Bro- 
nickowski, who commanded the Polish 
Legion of the Vistula in France, Prince 
Constantine attended his funeral. 

Feb. 2. At Seagrove, near Leith, Dame 
Jane Hunter Blair, widow of Sir J. H, 
Blaic, bart. of Dunskey and Robertland, 

Feb. 6. At Paris, Lady Penelope Shut- 
tleworth Brooke, wife of Sir Joseph Brooke, 
bart. and eldest daughter of John Grim- 
shawe, esq. of Preston, Lancashire. 

At Paris, Col. W. Fenwick, of the royal 
engineers, and commanding engineer at 
Portsmouth. 

Feb. 8. Aged 18, Sarah Esther, eldest 
daughter of E. P. Walker, esq. of Balby, 
near Doncaster. 

Feb. 9. John William Korb, late sur- 
geou of the 49th reg. 

Aged 59, Mrs. Anderson,of Duke-st.Man- 
chester-square, sister to Licut.-gen. Jones. 

At Stratton, near Cirencester, Rev. Ed- 
ward Daubeny, M.A. rector of Stratton 
and vicar of Preston inv Gloucestershire, 
and brother to the archdeacon of Salisbury. 

Feb. 11. At Kentish.town, aged 73, the 
Rev, Edward Baldwyu, A. M. of St, Joha’s 
college, Oxford, and rector of Abdon, 
Shropshire. 

Feb. 12. At Walthamstow, in her 84th 
year, Mary Woodward, mother of the late 
Mr. John Woodward, of Mark-lane, mer- 
chant. She survived her grandson, Wil- 
liam Voce, only eight days. 

At Leghorn, George Darby, esq. the 
oldest British merchant and member of 
the Factory at that place. 

Feb. 13, Suddenly, Rev. George Whita- 
ker, who had been curate of Rawmarsh, in 
Yorkshire, thirty years. 

Feb. 14. Aged 32, Mr. G. Darbon, of 
the Ordnance-office, Tower. 

At Heslington Hall, near York, the wife 
of Henry Yarburgh, esq. 

At Edinburgh, suddenly, the Hon. Eu- 
phemia Stewart, widow of Wm. Stewart, 
esq. late of Castle Stewart, and sister of 
Kenneth, late Ear! of Seaforth. 

At Brighton, Charles Prichard, esq. of 
Green-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Feb. 14. At Marseilles, Lieut.-gen. the 
Hon. Sir John Abercrombie, M.P. G.C.B, 
and colonel! of the 53d foot. 

Feb. 15. At Bristol, J. Vowles, esq. 
attorney. 

Near Dublin, Rear-ada. Sir Digby Dent, 

Feb. 16. Aged 75, Mr, Thomas Dodd, 
upwards of 50 years a faithful servant of 
Exeter college, Oxford. 

At Kensington Gravel Pits, William 


treet, Bedford- 
square, aged 80, Rear Adm, Alexander 
‘ Edgar.— 
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Edgar.—He was the last male descendant 
of the Edgars of Wedderlie in Berwick- 
shire, one of the oldest families in Scotland, 
as appears by deeds as far back as 1170. 

At. Camberwell Grove, in her 80th year, 
Mrs. Bidia Hunter, sister to Sir Andrew S. 
Hamond, bart. 

Eligabeth, widow of the late F. M. All- 
sten, esq. of Kippington, Kent. 

At Gomersall, near Leeds, Mr. Hebert 
Knowles, a young man of very distin- 
guished talents, and of great poetical 
genius. 

At an advanced age, James Lee, esq. 
of Pinchinthorp Hall, near Stokesley. 

At St. Aubyn-street, Plymouth Dock, 
after a long and painful illness, which he 
contracted in the West Indies, aged 54, 
Capt. P. Somerville, of the Royal Navy, 
leaving a wife and six children.—He com- 
menced his naval career at an early age, 
as cadet, under Earl St. Vinceut, in the 
Foudroyant ; and successively served with 
him'and Lord Radstock as Midshipman. 
He attained the rank of Lieutenant, Sept. 
4, 1782, and served with Lord Howe as 
his first lieutenant in the Queen Char- 
lotte; and, on his Lordship’s striking his 
flag, had the honour of receiving his pro- 
motion as a commander, April 9, 1786, 
and was appointed to command the Euge- 
nie. He commanded a division of boats 
under Lord Nelson at the attack of Bou- 
logne, where he was wounded: his di- 
vision was the ery! one that succeeded in 
getting on board the enemy. April 20, 
1802, he attained the rank of Post Cap- 
tain, and was appointed to the Nemesis ; 
he was removed from her to the Rota in 
1809; and continued in the command of 
that ship until she was paid off, having 
completed 40 years of active service. 

Feb. 18. In Northumberland-street, 
Strand, the wife of Mr. Goss, of the Chapel 
Royal, Westaiinster abbey, and St. Paul’s 
cathedral. 

James Darton, esq. of Brandon, Suffolk, 

At Ugbrooke Park, the Hon. Robert 
Clifford, third son of Hugh Lord Clifford, 
and brother to the present Lord Clifferd. 

At Durham, aged 31, H. E. Holder, M.D. 
one of the physicians to the Durham I[n- 
firmary. 

At Stockton, aged 57, Mr. Joseph Pres- 
ton, surveyor of the customs at that port. 

At Hull, Miss Sarah Hick, sister to the 
Rev. David Hick, late master of the com- 
mercial academy at Beverley, 

Feb. 19. In Great Portland-street, aged 
17, Diana, daughter of Rev, W, Say, vicar 
of Rainham, Essex. 

At Bank House, near Keighley, Mr. 
David Cowling, late of York, and a Com- 
moa Councilman of Monk Ward. 

Aged 31, Mr. William Cole, youngest 
son of the late Benjamin Cole, esq. of Sid- 
ney-place, Bath. 

+ 


Feb. 20. In Bernard-~ street, Russell- 
Square, Fanny, widow of John Deuce 
Garthwaite, esq. formerly of Shackleford, 
Surrey, and daughter of the late Dr, Han- 
cock, of Salisbury. 

Mrs. Marston, of Canonbury -square, 
late of Ely-place. 

At Plymouth Dock, aged 72, Mr. Robert 
Dodd, 40 years of which he passed in his 
Majesty’s service, as ship carpenter ; was 
on board the Monmouth when that ship 
was cast away on the coast of America; 
with Lord Howe on board the Eagle ; then 
on board the Blenheim, on the glorious 
14th February with Lord St. Vinceut; and 
closed his service on board the Reyal 
George, from which he retired on a su- 
perannuation. 

Feb. 21. At Lichfield, in her 88th year, 
Mrs. Mary Jervis, first cousin to the Earl 
of St. Vincent. 

At Tunbridge Wells, Lady A. Ferrers 
Townshend. 

At Isleworth, aged 72, Catherine, wife 
of Thomas Northall, esq. 

In his 32d year, Rev. Jobn Vernon, 
pastor of the Baptist congregation’ at 
Downend. 

At Richmond, aged 30, Rev. James Ro- 
binson, LL.B. of Sidney college; Cam- 
bridge, incumbent of the chapelries of 
Hipswell and Hudswell, near Richmond, 
co. York. 

At Spinkhill, in his 80th year, Rev. Jo- 
seph Johnson, Catholic priest. He was 
chaplain to Sir Henry Hunlock, avd after- 
wards to the late Sir Windsor Hunlock. 

At Little Dunkeld, co. Perth, aged 102, 
Mr, J. Borrie, tenaut to his Grace the 
Duke of Athol. 

At Sirling, in the 44th year of his mi- 
nistry, Rev. John Russell, one of the cler- 
gymen of that town. 

Feb, 22. Mrs. Grace Brougham, wife 
of James Brovgham, esq. of Finsbury- 
place. 

At Lower Tooting, Surrey, in her 17th 
year, Eleanor, third daughter of the late 
Dr. Nathaniel Tucker, of Hull. 

At Holton, Lincolnshire, aged 36, Mrs. 
Hale, wife of the Rev. John Hale, M.A. 
rector of that parish, leaving her husband 
with eleven children, 

Rev. Wm. Taylor, M.A. rector of Eari 
Stonham, Suffolk, and formerly fellow of 
Pembroke college, Cambridge, B.A. 1773, 
M.A. 1776. 

Feb. 23. Blayney Owen Mitchell, esq. 

At Eltham, in Kent, in her 18th year, 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Rev, John 
Smith. 

At Lewisham Hill, Kent, William Hood, 
e 


3q. 
At Chalfont, Bucks, Mrs. Mary Price, 
relict of the late Rev. Rees Price, 
At Dublin, in his 70th year, William 
Forbes, esq. late a merchant in that city. 
At 
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At an advanced age, E. Echlin, esq. 
of Echlinville. 

Feb. 24. In his 72d year, Rev. Ed- 
ward Embry, rector of St. Paul’s, Covent 
Garden, much regretted by his numerous 
friends and parishioners. He had been 
curate of that parish 30 years, when, on 
account of his long services, and the esteem 
he was held in by the inhabitants, he was, 
on the death of the Rev. Dr. Bullock, in 
1809, presented to the rectory by the 
Duke of Bedford, who on that occasion 
set an example worthy to be imitated by 
the patrons of livings, in rewarding a 
faithful discharge of the clerical duties. 

At Lower Tooting, in Surrey, in her 
15th year (having survived her sister 
Eleanor, only two days), Anne Elizabeth, 
fourth daughter of the late Dr. Nathaniel 
Tucker, of Hull. 

In her I'/th year, Mary Aune, the eld- 
est daughter of the Rev George Collison, 
of Well-street, Hackney. 

At Hampton Court Palace, Lady Hen- 
rietta Cecilia Johnston, daughter of John, 
first Far! of Delawar, and the Lady Char- 
lotte Macarty, his wife. She was born 
Jan. 25, 1727, and was married May 4, 
1762, to the late Lieut.-gen. James John- 
ston, colonel of the Inniskilling dragoons, 
by whom she had issue Caroline Georgi- 
ana, who married Evelyn Anderson, esq. 
of the county of Lincoln; Hester Maria, 
who died in her infancy; and Henry 
George, deceased, late major of the York 
Hussars, who married Jane, daughter of 
the late Lord Frederick Campbell, by 
whom he had issue, Frederick, who now 
is Lieutenant in the Inniskilling dragoons, 
and John Frederick, Lieutenant in the 
Royal Navy, who fell gloriously in the 
victory of Algiers in his 24th year. 

In his 52d year, Mr. Samuel Evill, for 
many years vestry clerk to the parish of 
Bathwick, and Clerk to the Commissioners 
of the Bathwick Police. His death was 
sudden; while speaking to a friend he was 
seizedwith apoplexy,and soon after expired. 

At Tweedmouth, aged 88, Frederick 
Harper, out pensioner. He served in the 
royal armies in the battle of Preston Pans, 
1745, and in the battle of Minden, 1759. 

Feb. 25. In Cross-street, Islington, 
aged 28, Mr. John Thomas Price, son-in- 
law and partner of Mr. Flower, school- 
master. His worth and acquirements en- 
deared him to a numerous acquaintance. 
He has left a young widow, the only dau. 
of the late Mr. Blount of Islington ; of 
whom see p. 93. 

In Sloane-street, Mrs. Anne Green, wi- 
dow of the late Maj.-gen. Green, of the 
Bengal artillery. 

_ Aged 73, Rev. William Johnson, of El- 
lingham, in Norfolk, for several years one 
of the chaplains of the East India Com- 
pany on their Bengal establishment. 

Gewt. Mac. March, 1817. 
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Feb. 26. In Grove Road, Mile End, 
aged 58, Mrs. Maria Charlet Crucifix, 
formerly of Harleyford House, Kenning- 
ton Common. 

ln Union-court, Old Broad-street, Mar- 
garet, wife of Mr. W. D, Cordell, surgeon. 

At Dawlish, T. Hodson, esq. late of 
Knapton House, co. York. 

At Craike, near Easingwold, aged 53, 
Rev. John Watson Bowman, one of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for thie 
county of Durham. 

Feb. 27, At Kensington, aged 76, Mr. 
William Bourdillon, late of Piccadilly. 

At Bourton on the Hill, co, Gloucester, 
aged 24, Frantis, second son of Sir John 
Dashwood King, bart. 

Feb. 28. Aged 50, William Lescher, 
esq. of Whitechapel. 

At Clapham Common, in her 81st year, 
Mrs. Harrison, widow of the late Benja- 
min Harrison, esq. 

At her daughter’s, at Brook Green, aged 
75, Mrs. Cox. 

At Barrow Hedges, in her 60th year, 
the wife of Capt. Smith, of Margate. 

Feb. ... The youngest son of John Bar- 
row, esq. one of the secretaries of the 
Admiralty. 

In Berners-street, in his 60th year, 
John Barneby, esq. of Brockhampton, 
Herefordshire. To his tenantry, depen- 
dants, workmen, and the poor in parti- 
cular, bis death will be a great loss. In 
his dealings he was punctual, candid, and 
just; an upright magistrate, a generous 
rewarder of merit, a sincere friend, a kind 
master, a loving brother, an affectionate 
husband, a tender father, and a truly 
good man. 

Latsry — After a patient endurance of 
much worldly suffering from bodily pain, 
aged 60, Mr. Richard Teed, of Lanfcas- 
ter-court in the Strand, most sincerely re- 
gretted by a numerous and respectable 
connexion. He was a man of no ordinary 
share of merit, and a most valuable mem- 
ber of society: with talents far superior 
to his station in life, he was mild and un- 
assuming; and uniting with these an 
ardent taste for philosophical inquiry, he 
was, to the utmost extent of his powers, a 
warm and judicious friend to science and 
the arts. But upon the more important 
ground of social and domestic virtue were 
founded his claims to esteem and respect : 
upright and truly conscientious, zealous 
and unwearying in kindness and benevo- 
lence, warm and generous in his affec- 
tions, actuated by the purest principles of 
probity and honour, and above ali a 
strict observer of every Christian duty ; 
his exertions in the cause of virtue, friend- 
ship, or distress, were prompt and perse- 
vering. As a husband and father, he was 
kind and indulgent; as a friend, sincete 
and unchangeable. 

Mr. 
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Mr. John Rising, Artist, of Portland- 
street, who had for many years devoted 
his study to the restoration of valuable 
pictures, particularly those of our late 
eminent Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

Cambridgeshire — At Brinkley, Rev. G. 
Cook, rector of that parish. 

Cornwall — At Liskeard, aged 76, Edw. 
Hobling, esq. upwards of twenty years 
an alderman of that borough. 

Cumberland — At Douglas, Isle of Man, 
aged 33, the wife of Rev. J. Morris. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, aged 74, Mrs. 
Nelson, mother of Rev. J. Nelson. 

Derbyshire — At Mickleover, Anne Ca- 
therine, the wife of Rev. John Ward, A.M. 
and only daughter of the late Rev. C. 
Allen, A. M. vicar of Tugby, co. Lei- 
cester. 

Devox — At Plympton, Thomas Lear 
Strode, esq. late captain in the South 
Devon regiment of militia. 

At Exeter, Eliza, youngest daughter of 
the late Samuel! Luscombe, M. D. 

At a very advanced age, Rev. R. An- 
drews, many years rector of Moncton 
near Honiton. 

Dorset — At Sydling Vicarage, George, 
eldest son of Rev. George Feaver. 

At Manston, aged 55, Rev. Roger Cla- 
vell, 31 years rector of that place. 

Durham — At Durham, aged 56, the 
wife of Rev. John Clarke, minor canon of 
the cathedral. 

At Durham, aged 51, Rev. John Ebdon, 
many years curate of Trimdon. He was 
a man of extensive literary acquirements 
both as a mathematician and a divine. 

Essex — At the rectory-house, Chelms- 
ford, Rev. John Morgan, lately vicar of 
Llanover, Monmouthshire. 

Gloucestershire — Mary Harris, relict 
of Rev. John Allen, late master of the 
grammar-school at Northleach. 

At Gloucester, tiie eldest daughter of 
the late William Thomson, M. D. of Wor- 
cester. 

At Tewkesbury, John Martin, esq. a 
member of the corporation of that bo- 
rough. : 

At Cheltenham, the wife of George 
Eyre, esq. of the Galway militia. 

At Bristol, Rev. John Kelley, vicar of 
Silkstone, co. York. 

Hanis — At Houghton, Sarah, eighth 
daughter of Major Andrews. 

At Southampton, aged 29, Rev. D. 
Price, A. M. of Worcester college, Ox- 
ford. 

At Newport, Isle of Wight, aged 96, 
Captain Clarke. 

Mrs. Steele, wife of Mr. Steele, master 
of the free school at Alresford, and mother 
of Bleut.-col. Robert Steele. 

Herefordshire — At Bodenham, Rev. 
John Jones, curate of Pencomb. 
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At Kinnersley rectory, in her 17th 
year, Margaret, eldest daughter of Rev. 
Dr. Clutton. 

Kent — At Dartford, E. Cavill, esq. 
Ist lieutenant of H. M. S. Glory. 

Leicestershire — Aged 94, Mrs. Middle- 
ton, widow of Rev. Mr. Middleton, rector 
of Hathern. 

Lincolnshire — At Louth, aged 57, Rev. 
William Darra. 

At Lincoln, aged 106, Eliz. Walker. 

Middlesex — At Hampton-Court Pa- 
lace, James Willis, esq. 

Norfolk —In his 46th year, Rev, Dr. 
Aulton, rector of Gaywood, vicar of Strad- 
sett, and rector of Mundesley. 

At Norwich, aged 69, Robert Partridge, 
esq. an alderman of that city, who served 
the office of sheriff in 1780, and that of 
mayor in 1784. 

Northumlerland —At North Shields, aged 
49, Rev. Walter Knox, many years mi- 
nister of the Scotch church in that town. 

Noits— At Southwell, aged 77, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Lucas Becher, wife of Rev. Wil- 
liam Becher, Prebendary of Southwell. 

Oxon —Capt. J. Marsack, second son 
of Charles Marsack, esq. of Caversham- 
park. 

Rutland — Rev. Mr. Tomlinson, up- 
wards of 30 years vicar of Hambleton 
cum Braunston. 

Salop — At Gatacre, Annabella, wife of 
Lieut.-col. Gatacre. 

Somerset — Sarah Anne, wife of Rev. 
D. S. Moncrieffe, rector of Loxton. 

At Frome, Mr. Thomas Jones, formerly 
an officer of Excise at Bath. Mr. Jones 
was early in life the distinguished 
“ Rhaidyr”’ among the bards of Cambria, 
and produced many poetic effusions in his 
Native tongue, which do equal honour to 
his genius and his moral worth, 

At Taunton, Lieut. Charles Hutchins 
Lewis, R. A. and late aide-de-camp to 
Major-gen. Johnstone. 

Rev. J. Plucknett, of Balsam-house, 
Wincanton. 

At Bath, Dr. Almon. 

At Bath, by the rupture of a blood- 
vessel, Mary, wife of Rev. Dr. Barry. 

In Lansdown-place, Bath, by the sud- 
den rupture of a blood-vessel, Lome 
Wills, who lived in the family of Mrs. 
Curtis, in capacity of housekeeper, more 
than 33 years, during which time the 
strictest integrity in every duty of her de- 
partment, and the most tender and affec- 
tionate attachment endeared her to all 
who knew her, or witnessed her attentions, 
aud have now rendered her loss generally 
deplored: a loss, indeed, which can 
only be mitigated by reflection, that such 
merits can never meet with their due 
reward but in a far better world, where 
joysare perfect, and happiness everlasting. 

Sir John St. Leger Gillman, bart. 
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Staffordshire— Rev. J. Lomax, of All- 
bridge. 

Susser — At Brighton, Capt. William 
Ellison, R. N. eldest son of Rev. S. E. Elli- 
son, formerly rector of Wittesham, Kent. 

At Brighton, whither he went for the re- 
covery of his health, Charles Hawkins, 
esq. fifth son of the late Sir Cesar Haw- 
kins, bart. of Kelston, Somerset. 

At Chichester, Mrs. Mary Stretton, a 
maiden lady, who completed her 100th 
year on the preceding Monday. 

Warwickshire — At Saltby, Mr. Pen- 
nington, ef the firm of Pennington and 
Bellchambers, wine-merchants, London. 
He was murdered while travelling in a 
gig towards Coventry. The robbers had 
taken his gold watch and some silver 
from his pockets, bu: missed his pocket- 
book containing notes to the amount of 
several hundred pounds. He has left a 
wife and seven young children. 

At Newbold-on-Avon, Rev. J. Parker, 
vicar of that place, and rector of Bilton. 

Westmoreland -— At Kirkby Stephen, 
aged 33, Lieut, Jackson, R. N. 

Wiltshire —- At Laverstock Lunatic 
Asylum, where he had been a patient 36 
years, aged 71, George Thompson, esq. 
fermerly of Bemerton, near Salisbury. 

Aged 62, Rev. Thomas Neale, perpetual 
curate of Amesbury, and vicar of Berwick 
St. James. 

Yorkshire — At Rudding Park, in her 83d 
year, Rt. Hon, Catherine, Dowager Coun- 
tess of Aberdeen, daughter of Mr. Han- 
son, of Wakefield, iv Yorkshire, 

Wares — At Cemmaes, in the parish of 
Lianhadrick, Auglesea, aged 105, Mary 
Zebulon. 

At Trawnstynydd, co. Merioneth, aged 
110, Edmund Morgan, being, as it is be- 
lieved, the oldest inhabitant of Wales. 
He retained his faculties to the hour of 
his death. His funeral was attended by 
his 3 sons, 1 daughter, 23 grand-chil- 
dren, 10 great-grand-children, and 5 great- 
great-grand children, and upwards of 700 
inhabitants of that and the adjoining 
parishes. 

Scortanp — At Stirling, Rev. J. So- 
merville, minister of that town. 

At Egliaton Castle, aged 74, Eleanora, 
Countess of Eglinton. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of Sir Alexan- 
der Don, M. P. of Newton Don. 

Guernsey — In the island, Rev. E. 
Gibert, rector of St. André, and one of the 
French preachers at the chapel royal. 

Ingtanp — Near Dublin, in his 85th 
year, Mr John Helton, formerly a 
preacher in the Methodist connexion, but 
for several years a minister of the Society 
of Friends in the city of Bristol. 

Asroap — At St, Petersburg, Mrs, Ca- 
meron, relict of the late C. Cameron, esq. 
formerly architect to the court of Russia. 
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The ci-devant Prince Primate of the 
Rhine, aud Grand Duke of Frankfort. 

At Barbadoes the following officers of 
the 2d or Queen’s regiment :—Capt. Gor- 
don, sen. Adjutant Spencer, Lieutenants 
Clutterbuck, Norman, Massie, Macdou- 
gal, Ensign Richmond, and Assistant-Sur- 
geon Prendergast. It is not more than 
six months since the regiment embarked 
from Portsmouth, in a most effective state, 
for that station. 

Io Jamaica, Hugh William Barnett, 
esq. only son of Hugh Barnett, esq. of 
Bristol. Instructed from early youth in 
the genuine principles of religion and vir- 
tue, his conduct through life was marked 
by sincerity and truth. 

On his passage from the East Indies to 
England, Charles P. Dana, youngest son 
of Rev. Mr. Dana, of Shrewsbury. 

Drowned im the Bay of Bengal, by his 
foot slipping in descending from The Asteli 
East Indiaman into a barge, aged 14, 
Francis, second son of Major-gen. Wilder, 
M. P. 

March |. In Harley-place, Clifton, aged 
68, Sarah, relict of William Hill, late of 
Measham, Derbyshire, esq. afer a long 
and painful illness, which she bore with 
exemplary patience and firmness. Af- 
fability and courteousness, blended with 
the utmost sincerity and frankness of heart, 
were her distinguishing characteristics ; 
but her best record is in the mouth of the 
poor, who have reason to regret the cha- 
ritable hand which death has closed. Her 
bounty was influenced by a religious prin- 
ciple, unaccompanied by ostentation. 
The person who lives so meritoriously, 
leaves a void in society not easily sup- 
plied. 

March 2, In Parliament-street, Charles 
James, only son of Charles Bacon, esy. 

Abel-Joshua Oldham, esq. fourth son 
of Oldham Oldham, esq. of Montague- 
place, Russell-square. 

In his 26th year, Napier-Christie Bur- 
ton, esq. second son of Gen. Burton. 

At Chelsea, after several years of de- 
clining health, and suffering from his ar- 
duous services in the West Indies, which 
he bore with exemplary fortitude, Capt. 
Charles-William Hockaday, 8th Royal 
Veteran Battalion. He bas left a widow 
and five infant children. 

At Twickenham, George Gilchrist, esq. 
aman of eminence in his profession, and 
universally lamented by all his friends 
and acquaintance. 

At Brighton, in her 74th year, Theo- 
dosia, Countess of Clanwilliam, relict of 
John Earl of Clanwilliam, ovly child and 
heiress of Robert-Hawkins Magill, esq. of 
Gill-ball, in the county of Down. Her 
Ladyship was granddaughter of John Earl 
of Darnley, and lineally descended from 
the illustrious Earl of Clarendon. 

Aged 
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Aged 55, Mr. Isaac Aston, of New- 
park, near Trentham, He was returning 
the preceding day from his farm at Hart- 
well on horseback, at a sharp trot; when 
his horse suddenly stumbled, threw him, 
fell upon him, and rolled overhim. Mr. 
Aston was, however, able to remount his 
horse without assistance, and rode to his 
brother’s house at Barlaston, And it was 
not until many hours afterwards that the 
consequences of his fall appeared dange- 
rous. Surgical aid was procured as soon as 
possible after ithappened, but without effect. 

Capt. Grainger, of the brig John, in the 
London and Hull trade. He was found 
on Monday nuworning drowned in the Old 
Harbour, Hull, having, as it is supposed, 
slipped from a plank about 9 o’clock, in 
the act of going on board the vessel near 
South End. 

March 3. Aged 78, Mrs. Antt, relict of 
George Antt, esq. late of Upper Belgrave- 
place, Pimlico. 

At St. Georgeis Hospitals of a spasmodic 
affection, Mr. Rd. Heath, surgeon, of Derby. 

The wife of Richard Nelmes, esq. of 
Bradley-house, Gloucestershire. 

At Edinburgh, Maj.-gen. Lockhart, late 
of the 30th regiment. 

March 4 In Newman-street, in her 
Sith year, Maria-Frances, wife of John 
Jackson, esq. R. A. surviving her infant 
son only eight days. 

Of consumption, in his 21st year, Mr. 
Henry Dannenberger, student of medi- 
cine. Virtuous conduct and professional 
talents consecrate his memory. 

Aged 18, John-Finch Weston, esq. 
youngest son of Henry-Perkins Weston, 
esq. of West Horseley-house, Sheeplees, 
Surrey. 

At Claydon, Suffolk, in his 66th year, 
Mr. Joha Morgan, late of Ludgate-bill, 
wholesale stationer, ani one of the Court 
of Assistants of the Stationers’ Company. 

March 5. Lady Douglas, wife of Joba 
Walcot, esq. of Upper Berkeley-street. 

At their seat at Kiplin, Yorkshire, Mrs. 
Crowe, wife of Col. Crowe. The whole 
course of her life was spent in the most 
exemplary manner—as a child, wife, mo- 
ther, sister, friend, and mistress. Her 
charities and benevolence to the poor 
were very extensive; and her memory 
will be long cherished and revered. 

At Gilcomston, Aberdeenshire, aged 
101, John M‘Bain. He was present at 
the battle of Culloden, and was attached 
to the corps brought into the field by Lady 
M‘Intosk, which made so furious an ir- 
ruption into the left wing of the Royal 
Army, that they completely annihilated 
the first line. Jn this attack he received 
a wound, being struck with a musket-ball 
on the left cheek when ruoning oa to the 
aecond line after the first had been over- 
thrown ; but he said it did not disable him. 


March 6. Henry Ogilvy, esq. of South- 
ampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

At Maze-hill, Greenwich, the Cheva- 
lier Andrade, Consul-general of his Ma- 
jesty the King of Portugal, Brazil, and 
Algarves. 

At Leamington, William Knox, esq. of 
Carlton-hall, co. Leicester. 

At the General’s house, in the Royal 
Barracks in Dublin, Sophia Heaton, wife 
of Maj.-gen. Fred. White, late of the 1st 
Guards. 

March 7. In Hatton garden, in his 
87th year, Daniel Birkett, esq. of Mount- 
house, Hadley. 

In his 79th year, Edmund Rolfe, esq. 
of Heacham, Norfolk. 

Harriet, second daughter of Edw. Daw- 
son, esq. of Kenton-street, Brunswick-sq. 

In Portman-square, Elizabeth, wife of 
Matthew Montagu, esq. 

In his 80th year, Jesse Curling, esq. of 
Rotherhithe, Surrey. 

Frederick Rawiins, esq. son of the late 
William Rawlins, esq. of Dublia. 

At Shortwood, near Staines, aged 67, 
John Grave, esq. 

Edw. Isaac, esq. of Marshfield, sanker. 

March 8. Madame Dupont, of Russell- 
square. 

In Nottingham-place, William Crooke, 
esq. of the Island of St. Christopher. 

In his 77th year, Edward Jones, esq. of 
Weston-hall, near Oswestry. 

At Egham, Surrey, aged 49, Mr. John 
Grain, bargemaster, of St, Aldate’s in 
Oxford, His unblemished integrity and 
amiable disposition secured the respect 
and good will of all who knew him. He 
was returning with his barge from London, 
when sudden illness arrested his progress, 
and in a few days terminated his mortal 
career, 

At the Parsonage of Oakley, Surrey, in 
his 68th year, Rev. T. Woodroffe, B. D. 
Rector of that parish, and Vicar of Oving, 
Sussex, and late fellow of Clare Hall, 
Cambridge. 

At Viewfield, near Elgin, George, the 
only son of Alex. Forteath, esq, of Newton. 

March 9. In Margaret-street, Caven- 
dish-square, Mrs. Henrietta Brickenden, 
widow of the late Rev. Dr. Brickenden, 
Rector of Appleton, Berks, and formerly 
of Magdalen College. 

At Witham, Essex, in her 77th vear, 
Elizabeth, relict of Jacob Pattison, esq. 

In Bolton-row, in her 75th year, Jane 
Countess of Uxbridge. Her Ladyship was 
the daughter of Rev. Arthur Champigne, 
Dean of Clonmacnoile in Ireland, and 
grand-dau. to the Earl of Granard. She 
was married to the late Earl of Uxbridge in 
1767. She was the mother of the present 
Marquis of Anglesey, many years known 
to tue publick as Lord Paget, and lately 
celebrated for his heroic achievements 
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the battle of Waterloo ; also of Sir Arthur 
Paget, the Countess of Galloway, tlie late 
Countess of Enniskillen, the Hon. Berkeley 
Paget, dsc. 

At Croydon, David Skene, esq. brother 
to George Skene, esq. of Skene. 

At Stower-Provost, Dorset, Mary, the 
wife of Rev. T. H. Gawthrop, Rector of 
Marston, Bedfordshire. 

At Nice, where he went for the recovery 
of his health, Thompson Scott, esq. of 
Brabant-court, Philpot-lane, son of the 
late George Scott, esq. merchant, of Leeds. 

March 10. In Parliament-street, in her 
63d year, Mary, wife of F, T. Walsh, esq. 
Comptroller of his Majesty’s Customs. 

At Hampstead, in his 45th year, James 
Timbrell, esq. formerly Captain in the 
East India Company’s Service ; and lately 
a candidate for the office of Director. 

At Sinsom-house, Berks, Mrs. Freke, 
relict of Lieut.-gen. Freke. 

At Mrs. Duppa’s, Upper Homerton, in 
her 83d year, Mrs. Sarah Ouchterlony. 

At bis house in Nile-street, Bath, aged 
85, Morgan Nichols, esq. one of the sur- 
geons of the General Hospital, and an a!- 
derman of that city. Mr. Nichols served 
the office of Mayor of Bristol, 1815-16. 

At Bristol, Mr. John Clark. 

March 11. Maria, wife of Henry War- 
ren, esq. of Dedham-grove. 

March 12. In his 84th year, G. P. Tow- 
ry, esq. Commissioner of the Victualling- 
office, father of Lady Ellenborough. 

In Mincing-lane, T. Bell, esq. 

In Upper Rupert-street, Soho, in her 
60th year, Priscilla, wife of Hugh Davies, 
esq. late of Piccadilly. 

At Pentonville, aged 57, W. Paley, esq. 
barrister-at-law, eldest son of the late 
Archdeacon Paley. 

In Queen Anne-street, in his 84th year, 
Lieut.-col. Wasey. 

Of gout in the stomach, aged 54, T. Dix 
Pitman, of Howland-street, Fitzroy-sq. 

In Lawrence Pountney-lane, Benjamin 
Howard, esq. 

At Langdown Cottage, near Southamp- 
ton, in his 67th year, Edward Missenden 
Holden, esq. 

March 13. At Carshalton, Surrey, Sa- 
muel Wallace, esq. 

At his house in Ipswich, at the ad- 
vanced age, there is reason to believe, of 
100 years, and deservedly respected, Sir 
William Innes, bart. of Balvenie. He 
was a volunteer in the Life Guards at- 
tending King George the Second at the 
battle of Dettingen, in the year 1743 ; and 
afterwards a cornet, and rose to. be lient.- 
colonel in the 2d regt. of Dragoon Guards. 
An ancestor of his was created a baronet 
of Nova Scotia in 1628. The first insti- 
tution of that Order was in 1625. It ap- 
pears by a note in the 5th vol. of Be- 
tham’s Baronetage, that Sir James Innes, 





of Balvenie, died in 1722, and was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son, Sir Robert, who 
dying in 1758, was succeeded by his bro- 
ther, Charles, who died without issue, and 
was succeeded by his youngest brother, 
William, the above baronet. The title is 
now extinct. 

At Tiddington, Oxon, in her 86th year, 
Mrs. Warner, widow of Rev. John War- 
ner, D. D. and sister of the late Sir William 
Ashhurst, of Waterstock. 

March 14. Joseph Hankia, esq. of 
Stanstead, Heris. 

March 15. Aged 65, by apoplexy, Mar- 
garet, wife of Dr. Hutton, of Bedford-row. 

In York street, Portman-square, Mrs. 
S. W. Applewhaite, widow of the late 
Thomas A pplewhaite, jun. esq. ofthe Island 
of Barbadoes. 

At their encampment at Honiton, Mrs. 
Boswill, sister to the Queen of the Gipsies. 
She was interred with great pomp. 

At Watlington Park, Edward Henry 
Fox Langford, esq. 

March 25. Expired easily, and almost 
imperceptibly, at his apartments in Jesus 
college, Cambridge, Rev. Robert Tyr- 
whitt, formerly fellow of that college. His 
father was residentiary of St. Paul’s; and 
his grandfather, on the mother’s side, the ee- 
lebrated Dr. Gibson, bishop of London, 
With these and other connexions, he had 
every reason to expect high preferment 
in the church; but his conscience forbad 
him to make use of such advantages, and 
he resigned his fellowship, and all his ex- 
pectations from the church, on the deli- 
berate conviction of his mind, that one 
God only—who is emphatically stiled in 
Scripture the Father—and the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, is the 
only object of religious worship. On the 
resignation of his fellowship he was re- 
duced to a very narrow income, on which 
he lived cheerfully and contentedly ; but 
by the death of his brother, clerk to the 
House of Commons, he came into pos- 
session of a property which enabled him 
to act up to the dictates of a generous 
heart. It will be incredible to the gene- 
rality of readers how little he spent upon 
himself, and how much upon others. 
In every profession, Divinity, Law, Physic, 
Navy, Army, are many to lament his 
loss, and to remember the kindness of 
a most liberal benefactor. His benevo- 
lence was not confined to any sect or 
party. He looked upon all as children 
of one common parent, and himself as a 
steward merely, under Providence, for 
what remained to him after the gratifica- 
tion of his natural wants and very mode- 
rate desires. Notwithstanding his sepa- 
ration from the church, he lived in Col- 
lege, highly respected by that Society, and 
by the most distinguished members of the 
university. For the lest eight or ten years 
he 
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he was confined by the gout chiefly to his 
rooms, and he had not slept out of College 
for twenty or thirty years. He was par- 
ticularly well acquainted with the Statutes 
of the University, was associated with Jebb 
in his plan for the improvement of educa- 
tion, was a friend of the late Bishops Law 
and Watson; and a more strenuous advo- 
cate for liberty, civil aud religious, as dis- 
tinguished from anarchy and misrule, ne- 
ver existed. He published two sermons, 
preached before the university of Cam- 
bridge, the one on the Baptismal Form, 
the other on the Creation of all things by 
Jesus Christ ; and whoever reads them will 
lament that the author has not explained 
his sentiments more fully on many other 
parts of Scripture. His nephew, Sir Tho- 
mas Tyrwhitt, is now the head of the fa- 
mily of this name. 

At Newbold Pacy, Warwickshire, Sarah 
Wighiwick, the wife of William Little, 
esq. daughter of the late Thomas, and 
sister of the late John Wightwick Knight- 
ley, esq. of Offchurchbury, in the same 
county. -—_ 
ADDITIONS. 

Vol. LXXXVI. ii. p. 626. b. James Dun- 
can, esq. was the only acknowledged child 
of Mr. James Duncao of Lincoln’s-inn, 
solicitor, whose death is recorded in our 
Obituary, vol. LXXIII. p.1194. His fa- 
ther was a skilful lawyer; but too intent 


on the acquisition and retention of wealth ; 
and the son was brought up in a state by 
which be suffered more than the inheritance 
of all his father’s property (which was left 
to him by will) could compensate. He 


was, however, of an unassuming and 
easy temper, just and honourable in bis 
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sentiments and conduct, and generous to 
such of his relations as were sickly, or 
otherwise required his immediate assist- 
ance. As he resolved never to marry, he 
at all times declared, while he enjoyed 
tolerable health, that his property should, 
at his death, be divided among his rela. 
tions, in fair and reasonable proportions, 
He was affected with a paralytic stroke, 
and became almost blind some time before 
his death. D. 

P. 184. b. Rev. Richard Mant, D.D. 
was formerly a member of Trinity col- 
lege, Oxford, where he took his degree of 
M.A. in 1768, but accumulated those of 
B. and D.D. at New College in 1793. He 
was educated under the Wartons, and 
continued on terms of the closest inti- 
macy with those eminent scholars, He 
was the author of “* Public Worship, a 
Sermon preached at the consecration of 
All Saints’ Church, Southampton, Nov. 
12, 1795 ;” 1796: which, when delivered, 
gave offence to the Dissenters, one of 
whom, a popular preacher of the town, 
published an attack upon the doctor on 
the charge of intolerance, to repel which 
he very judiciously printed his discourse. 
—‘*The Order for the Visitation of the 
Sick, from the Book of Common Prayer,” 
1805. “Eight Lectures on the Occur- 
rences of the Passion Week,” 1807, 
“Guide to the Understanding of the 
Church Catechism,” 1807.—The Rev. 
Richard Mant, vicar of Great Coggeshall, 
and domestic chaplain to the archbishop 
of Canterbury, who has distinguished 
himself by several able theological and 
poetical publications, is a son of the de- 
ceased divine, 











Mereorotoecicat Tasxe for March, 1817. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


= |Barom. 
in, pts. 


Weather 





29, 60 |fair 
» 80 fair 
» 60 |cloudy 
» 70 |fair 
» 10 |fair 
> 17 fair 
, 25 fair 
28, 90 fair 
29,25 |fair 
,17 
> 40 fair 
» 91 jfair 
30, 05 jcloudy 
29, 85 cloudy 
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Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


3 /Barom.} Weather 
in, pts.|March1817. 





»87 {cloudy 
30,10 /fair 
»10 jcloudy 
» 09 jcloudy 
»17 jfair 
»88 (fair 
29,72 fair 
27 {fair 
,80 |fair 
»81 fair 
290 |fair 
»79 jcloudy 
» 12 showery 
» 70 jcloudy 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Feb. 25, to March 25, 1817. 


Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 135] 50 and 60 124 

Males - 776 1485 Males - 707 1358 5and10 49] 60and 70 109 
Females 709 Females 651 10and20 52|70and80 87 
Whereof have died undér 2 years old 385 20and30 99) S80and90 45 
ee 30 and 40 127} 90and 100 9 

Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 139} 100and105 06 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending March 15. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat; Rye | Barly; Oats Beans Wheat Rye Barly Oats Beans 
s. dis. s. dls. a.| s. d. s. d.|s d.) 2. d.) 8. d.|s. d. 
Middlesex 104 5/62 0/44 8/31 7/48 Essex 95 9/56 O42 0/30 6/56 
Surrey 104 8,56 46 6/35 4/49 Kent 102 6/00 0/45 31 8|51 
Hertford 92 8/46 44 0/53 4/43 Sussex 109 3/00 0/40 28 0/50 
Bedford 96 10/56 46. 6)35 10/48 Suffolk 103 8/00 O}42 30 6/52 
Huntingdon 96 800 O/47 2/30 0/44 8/\Camb. 80 10/00 0/33 5114 9/41 
Northamp. 101 $00 0|/44 0)28 4/49 8||Norfolk 106 1047 6/57 10|31 3/41 
Rutland 84 6/00 Oj42 6146 O||Lincoln 90 1/60 0|35 O}28 0/49 
Leicester 101 6/58 0150 4/93 8|68 6/York 80 2\55 6|44 8]29 7/58 
Nottingham 97 8/75 0/56 4/38 10/64 8||Durham 88 10/00 0/51 32 1000 
Derby 109 6,00 0)55 0\67 0!|Northum. 70 254 9|49 3/38 9/00 
Stafford 97 3,00 0/50 4/75 2||Cumberl. 81 1/84 4/58 7/00 
Salop 113 5:50 6/57 056 5/78 2|/Westmor.107 3:84 0/57 
Hereford 106 864 51 9/27 4,46 Lancaster105 3,00 0/53 10/63 
Worcester 110 10,60 4/32 3/50 Chester 90 6,00 O61 2/00 
Warwick 116 200 0/49 1/36 8/64 10)/Flint 80 9100 0/58 6/34 10/00 
Wilts 103 0,00 49 10:51 4/65 8|/Denbigh 96 3/00 058 
Berks 110 3.00 8/28 7/45 Anglesea 00 0/00 0/55 
Oxford 123 0,00 3/30 9/70 Carnarv. 105 4,00 0/58 ° 
Bucks 104 8/00 3)31 0/47 Merioneth1!3 0.00 0/62 
Brecon 112 9157 4/32 0/00 0)/Cardigan 114 0.00 0/47 
Montgom. 107 2/00 0/64 0/28 9/00 0)/Pembroke 91 700 0)39 
Radnor 106 1)00 0/46 10/27 2/00 Carmart. 103 9/00 0)51 
Glamorg. 108 0/00 053 
Gloucest.120 300 0/54 
Somerset 120 6,00 0)53 
Average of Englartd and Wales, per quarter.||Monm. 121 2/00 0/61 
102 5;60 5)49 8/30 11554 5)|Devon 116 9/00 0/52 
Cornwall 97 7/00 0/52 
||Dorset 109 7/00 0/46 
''Hants 112 6/20 0154 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, March 24, 100s. to 105s. 
OATMEAL, per Boll of 140!bs. Avoirdupois, March 15, 40s. 3d. 


AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, March 19, 44s. 94d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Mar ch 24: 
Kent Bags ............10/. 10s. to 14/, 14s. | Sussex Pockets......... 104. 10s. to 164. 16s, 
Sussex Ditto .........10/. Os. to 14/. Os. | Essex Ditto...... peeuneee . Os. to 162 O«. 
Kent Pockets -11L Os. to 17/. 17s. | Farnham Ditto 004 18s. to 25/. Os. 
AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, March 24: 
St. James's, Hay 4/, 10s. 0d. Straw 2/, 2s. Od. Clover 7. 10s.0d.---Whitechapel, Hay 51. 10s. 
Straw 2/. 3s. Od.—Clover 7/. 10s. Od.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 5s. Od. Straw 2, Os, 6d. 
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SMITHFIELD, March 24. To sink the Offal—per Stone of 8ibs. 


eetenseneees sdeccecacesecelts Gh. to Sa, Od. Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
. Od. . Od. Head of Cattle at Market March 24; 


sheceboeondane sseceeceee 5S. Od. to 6s. Od. Beasts .....00.00+00--8,940 Calves 140. 
cesccecccocscecs eseceseee4s. Od. to 5s. Od. Sheep and Lambs 18,650 Pigs 300. 


COALS, March 24: Newcastle 32s. 3d. to 43s. Od. Sunderland 31s. 6d. to 38s. Od. 


TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James’s Os. Od. Clare Market Os. Od. Whitechapel 3s. 547. 
SOAP, Yellow, 86s. Mottled 94s. Curd 98s. CANDLES, 10s. 0d. per Doz. Moulds 11s, 6¢- 
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8lZe11% EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN MARCH, 1817. P 
“cs Ese fs . , ° ‘ . c 
FS" 88°65 & | Bank | Red, |3 per Ct. )4perCt.\5 perCt/B,Long/Irish 5 ; Imp. | Imp. | India /So. Sea/3perCt] India /E. Bills|E. Bills E. Bills] = 
= me: oa | = Pn 3 perCt eons. ion Navy.| Ann. iper Ct.|3perCt| Ann. | Stock. | Stock.|Sth Sea/ Bonds. 24d, | Sd. | 33d. Ss 
giss Rais , 1} 246 | 69 | 67% 8g} 86g | 99%] 184 34 pr. | 5 pr. |16 pr. |16 pr. 2 
s ° = ‘ rg 
bh $8 ~ 3 = = md 694 | 68g 4) 874] 99 18} = 67% |———-; 2014 |—-—— 35 pr. 17 pr. |18 pr. 2 
5723" 123 4| 2474 | 694 | 684 879 | 999 | shut (———| 2 | 203 | 744] 68% [57 pr. | 6 pr. {17 pr. (18 pr. ¥ 
° 3 cfcee 5| shot | shut | 699 $4 87% | 99$ | shut ———} 684 744 37 pr. | 6 pr. {17 pr. |17 pr. z 
t= ere | 6} shut | shut | 694 70g] shut | 100 | shut | 37 pt. | 6 pr. [16 pr. [16 pr. | & 
=“ S 3 Q 8 71> shut shut | 69 9% | shut 99% | shut ———] 69 * pr. 7 pr. 16 pr. |16 pr. &, 
gE | “8 rn 8] shut shat | 693 704) shut 99% | shut ———|41 pr. | 7 pr. {14 pr. [17 pr, 8 
< SA os 9 | Sunday ss 
ag 1S 3 ¢3- 10] shut | shut | 69g shut | 99§ | shut | 40 pr. | 7 pr. oe pr. |16 pr. | 
ao -82" 93.8 shut | shut | 69¢ shut | 99¢ | shut | 99 694 [42 pr. | 6 pr. j13 pr. |16 pr. | § 
mn gf ses2°% i shut shat | 69g 4 } shut 994 | shut 744 | ———{88 pr. | 7 pr. [11 pr. |17 pr. |S 
s} 3 z He 7 86 {3| shut shut | 683 94 | shut 994 shut - pr. | 6 pr. {10 pr. /13 pr, + 
2 a: “a 3 | © g 14} shut shut | 694 9 {| shut 99 | shut | 684 “4 pr. | 7 pr. + pr. {16 pr, al 
a BSS [suse 15} shut | shut | 69 | shut | 99% | shut | pr. | Gpr. |l0pr. |10 pr. | 2 
Ss . 2m ; | Sund 3 
° 16 | Sunda 
— eselg le 17 bet” shut | 693 § | shut 992 | shut | 75% 35 pr. a 14 pr. ke 
z Fe We eres 3 18} shut shut | 69% 4) shut 993 | shut | - ——-—| 754] 694 4 pr. | Gpr. [lO pr, |12 pr. | os 
“O5.2 eo! cS s 19 | shut shut | 69% 704) shut 99¢ | shot | 15% ZS pr. | 6 pr. 4 pr. |10 pr. = 
S2asia -s 20 | shut shut | 704 4 | shut 993 | shut |\———-|_ 694 | 9 pr. | Spr. {10 pr. 110 pr, | & 
Zea 9255 i | 75 694 [54 pr. | 5 pr. {ll pr. [11 pr. | = 
Se oa. aw 21) shut | shut | 704 694) shut | 99% | shut 69$ | 738 je aS oy > - 3 ~* + . x 
2 SSO 325 || 22) shut | shut | 693 70 | shut | 99} | shut 8° Pr. | 9 pr. jl pr. ji pre | 8 
Sa le2&u 23 | Sunda : 
= 36 | SoS oa} chet | chet 69g 70 | shut | 99% | shut | | 755 |———195 pr. | 3 pr. {12 pr. jl) 3 
oS es . | 

C23" g | a5 | | 37 pr. | 6 pr. |12 pr. |12 pr. |S 
—-& 58s hy 26] shut shut | 69% 704) shut 994 | shut ———/ 699 | 2% oe ee | at pr. ee z 
BSs ene’ s 27] shut | shat | 70 g {shut | 99 / shat pr. | 5 pr. {12 pr. |12 pr, S 
pr 3123e 28} shut j; shut | 70g § | shut | 993 | shut ———| 69% 70g |98 pr. |10 pr. }12 pr, |14 pr. = 
<S2esths 29) shut | shut | 70g § | shut | 99% | shut — —"- 6 pr. 15 pr. [14 pr | 3 
wa* sc E22 30 | Sunday s 
Zoek -s 2s 31 a 
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RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, & Co. Bank Buildings, London. 






